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4 Arr. I.—1. London Labour and the London Poor. By Henry 
: Mayuew. Office, 16, Wellington-street, Strand. 
: 2.—Low Wages: the Causes and Consequences of them, &c. By 


Henry Mayuew. 

3.—Annual Reports, for 1850 and 1851, of the Metropolitan 
| Visiting and Relief Association. 

4.—Reports of the London City Mission. 


THE wants and sufferings, the habits and dispositions, the rights 
and duties of the poor, the past, present, and future of our 
working classes, but more especially the present, this is always 
the theme to which we recur with most active interest, and which, 
we think, must occupy more than all others the minds of those 
persons who are not living for self alone, but are anxious to promote 
God's glory and the happiness of their fellow-creatures. And 
this applies equally to laity and clergy. It is indeed the peculiar 
duty of the latter, their prerogative and their glory, to be 
the friends of the distressed in hours of need, their advocates, 
and their representatives amongst their more fortunate brethren. 
But every man or woman, and we might almost say every child, of 
the educated classes, (not that that term is any longer applicable 
in any strict, exclusive sense to the upper and middle ranks of 
society,) is bound to take an active interest in the welfare of the 
millions who throng the back streets and alleys of our crowded 
cities, or dwell in the myriad hamlets that stud the surface of our 
native land. 

We do not wish to exaggerate evils; to make things appear 
in any degree worse than they really are; very far from it: but 
there is great need, indeed, for change in almost all respects in 
the condition of our working classes, whether urban or rural, 
agricultural, metropolitan, or manufacturing. On the one hand, 
we are assured, whether rightly or not, by political economists 
who have deeply studied the subject, that the wealth of the 
British Empire is vastly on the increase ; on the other, we witness 
no advance, but rather, it is to be feared, a constant retrogression 
in the moral, social, and religious condition of those whom we 
may aptly call the Poor. 

Perhaps there is no class of men who see more of the now 
existing misery, irreligion, and vice, and who are on the whole 
more unexceptionable witnesses to the sad fact, than the parochial 
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9 Parochial Visitation. 

clergy, together with their invaluable coadjutors the parish-doctors 
of the land. We do not use this last expression unadvisedly ; for 
personal experience has convinced us that where the clergyman 
and the parish-doctor work cordially together, far more satisfac- 
tory results may be attained than by the single efforts of either 
of the twain. ‘The voices of al/ witnesses, lay and clerical, seem, 
however, to concur in bearing testimony to the alarming nature 
of the evils we deplore. Mr. Henry Mayhew, in his admirable 
work on London Labour and the London Poor, a work by no 
means confined to that one theme, but treating the whole ques- 
tion of Labour in the most impartial and comprehensive strain, 
and depicting the state of the followers of well-nigh every calling 
throughout the land, has brought together a multitude of appa- 
rently incontestable facts and figures, which seem to demonstrate 
that the working classes have been for many years past sinking 
lower and lower in the social scale, whilst the capital of the 
country has been simultaneously on the increase ; that the rich 
have been growing richer and the poor poorer ; and that a very 
abyss of social misery exists in the centre of civilized life, down 
which hundreds and thousands of victims are incessantly sinking 
into the deep recesses of despair. He appears to attribute these 
social evils (with what correctness it is not for us now to say) to 
the unrestricted influence of competition, and to think that unless 
the legislature intervenes in some way in the defence of Labour 
against Capital, we must expect a revolutionary rising of the 
masses, sooner or later, and the overthrow of our existing insti- 
tutions. So much, alas! is certain: the poor of our cities have 
already ceased to value, for the more part, those institutions, in 
either Church or State ; they have withdrawn themselves within 
themselves, and, trenched in sullen indifference or heedlessness of 
mood, they form a nation of their own, distinct from those above 
them and around them, an “imperium in imperio” of the very 
worst and most dangerous order. Miserably housed, large families 
in our cities rarely occupying more than one apartment, in city 
or country never more than two, (with some few extraordinary 
exceptions,) father, mother, boys and girls, from the age of 
twenty to that of the infant in arms, all living, eating and drink- 
ing, and sleeping in one low and narrow and necessarily very 
dirty room, (in a large London parish we know only of some half- 
dozen exceptions ‘) self-respect becomes virtually impossible ; 
religious habits seem. if possible, to be still more so; good temper is 
preserved with the utmost difficulty, nay, humanly speaking, it 
cannot be preserved in the great majority of instances ; there is no 
shadow, in fine, of ease or of comfort. Conceive the wretched- 
ness of such a home as this! Can you wonder, O stern moralist ! 
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Parochial Visitation. 3 


that the mother of such a family, condemned to drudge from 
morning to night, in such a fetid atmosphere, with bad smells 
all about her, open sewers immediately beneath her window, 
filth grimed in the very walls and floors, should escape to the 
gin-palaces, to seek in the intoxicating draught a momentary 
relaxation from that dull monotonous weight of wretched poverty, 
which perpetually hangs about her, and weighs her to the dust. 
But so, you say, she makes herself poorer. Granted: but could 
you live, think you, without some pleasures, some enjoyment, 
however innocent and simple? This poor creature has none, 
save this ; one which is at once her only solace and her bitterest 
bane. Or, take the case of the labouring man, who has risen 
with the sun, and gone forth to his (doubtless) healthful toils. 
Remember what air he has slept in on the night before, remember 
the home he has to return to, the total absence of ease, or quiet, 
or cleanliness, or comfort of any kind, the certainty that he will 
find a slatternly wife and filthy children in a close and fetid 
atmosphere where every breath is poison, and then condemn him, 
if you ‘can (we cannot), when he resorts to the alehouse on the 
way! Where elses he to repair? You have no public gardens 
for him, where, by the payment of a penny, or some such small coin, 
he could obtain entrance and even take his wife and children with 
him for astroll to hear a band of music play, and purchase a chea 

meal of tea or coffee, and bread and butter, or fruit and milk, 
such gardens as are to be found throughout the length and 
breadth of Germany. Tens of thousands of rich men annually 
go abroad and witness the superior welfare of the continental 
working classes ; but not one of them has the heart to provide, or 
attempt to provide, the like blessings for his English brethren. 
No, the traveller quiets his conscience with the reflection that 
England is no country for out-door amusements, and then returns 
to drive for two or three hours a day unconcernedly in the parks 
throughout the season; or perhaps he grieves that our poor 
should be ‘so very vulgar,” so ‘“‘ unfortunately offensive in their 
manners,” that they cannot be allowed to enter the places of 
public resort attended by the wealthier classes, as they do in well- 
nigh all the other lands of Europe ; not reflecting that, as far as 

there is any truth at all in this cruel and bitter charge, it is the 

result of the sinful separation of rich and poor, which no where 

takes such a glaringly antichristian aspect as in this the boasted 

home of liberty. But to return from this digression, you have no 

gardens, we say, for the working man, where he might breathe a 

little fresh air after the toils of the day, and rejoice in the good 

looks and happy faces of his wife and children. The parks do 

not at all answer this purpose for him, useful as they are in their 
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4 Parochial Visitation. 


way, because people do not obtain tea and coffee there at cheap 
rates, and this is absolutely essential for the attraction of the 
working classes. Your theatres again (for we will even mention 
them) are noisy, glaring places, redolent of gas and all abo- 
minations, thorough contrasts to the quiet, soberly-lighted, well- 
ventilated German theatre, in which it is really a pleasure to 
sit, and to which the poorest frequently resort; with this all- 
important difference between the two, that the one terminates at 
half-past nine and the other at twelve o'clock: for in Germany 
going to the play is really a natural and healthful recreation; in 
England it is destructive of health and injurious to the morals, 
especially, of course, in the case of penny theatres, which are 
sinks of abomination. Where, we ask once more, is the working 
man to go for recreation? Even your churches are all closed : 
he cannot enter there to breathe a quiet prayer in peace, to listen 
to the chanting of the evening psalms, so still and soft and holy, 
as he can abroad, or to join in the well-loved evening hymn, dearer 
and more dear from constant use and affectionate familiarity ; or 
to hear the word of God read in its own emphatic force and 
majesty ; or to join in the Church’s solemn prayers ; or to listen, 
if he so will, to an unpretending and affectionate exposition of 
that word, which should be kept apart, as far as possible, from 
the evening service, so as to render the listening to it a 
matter altogether optional. Surely the church should be the 
poor man’s home, if he have no other; surely there he should find 
open doors and an inviting seat; there he should be able to sit 
and meditate, if he so would, in quiet, or to join in some life- 
giving service, or kneel in silent solitary prayer. We wish to 
render it obvious, that the mere opening of our churches in cities 
for half an hour for the saying of the evening prayers, and then 
closing them again, cannot at all meet the necessities of the case, 
though it be better than doors closed altogether. What we 
need is an open church ; open, at all events, throughout the even- 
ing hours, as long as daylight lasts in the summer, and till nine 
o'clock at least in the depths of winter. 

But when we have flung wide our doors, then the work is but 
begun ; for, alas! we have a heathenized population to deal with. 
It wrings the heart to think of the condition of our English 
masses. They seem to have no joys, for the more part, save 
those of the beasts that perish, Our past coldness and neglect 
have expelled them from our churches. From Sunday to Sunday 
these churches have been closed, and on the Christian Sabbath, 
exclusive pews, pews appropriated to the wealthy and the powerful 
in this world, have blocked up the sanctuary of the Lord. And 
in the meanwhile, whilst they were thus cruelly driven from all 
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Parochial Visitation. 5 


places of public prayer, (for the chapels of dissent also are neces- 
sarily appropriated to the use of those who support them, nor is 
any blame to be attached to them on this score,) social evils were 
pressing more and more heavily on the devoted heads of our 
unhappy working classes. Those, whose duty it was to attend 
to their condition, neglected them. Their numbers were con- 
stantly and largely on the increase, and this our statesmen, this 
the nation knew, and yet no effort was made by the wise or the 
benevolent to increase their means of house accommodation. 
The space appropriated to each family grew smaller and smaller, 
till at last they were confined to residence in a single room; 
and then all other evils, moral, social, and religious, followed of 
necessity. 

If trouble arising from incompatibilities of temperament and 
haste of temper are experienced even by the wealthy in their 
wider dwellings, where they can separate and repair to their 
private apartments at will and pleasure, think, reader, what 
evils must necessarily accrue, where all are confined in one narrow 
and dirty chamber by night and day. Can you suppose that 
under such circumstances the use of passionate epithets and 
bitter reproaches will be avoided? or that any due check can be 
put on them when once resorted to? And how, think you, is the 
innocence of childhood to survive under such circumstances ? 
How are children to respect, or how are they likely to obey, 
the parents whom they hear so frequently abusing one another ? 
How is private prayer to be maintained in such a household ? 
You, dear madam, who circulate your tracts and pronounce your 
censures with such an air of mild authority and wisdom, do you 
really think, in your heart of hearts, that the mother of the 
family is so inexcusable as you say she is, because she does not 
keep her children in order and rule her household carefully ? 
We must confess, that we have often been surprised to listen to 
the condemnation which kind-hearted, earnest-hearted Christian 
men and women, who visit the poor, will deal upon their heads 
on the score of their sad vices. ‘* Oh, that woman is a drunkard, 
I know; I saw her in a state of intoxication with my own eyes; 
she shall never again have a shilling of mine.” O Christian ! 
dost thou judge as thou wouldst be judged? Think of thy own 
infirmities; think of thy own pleasures, of thine own social 
happiness; and then consider the wretched lot of this miserable 
creature ; and, believe us, you will never reform her by severity. 
Strive toamend her lot ; and then, by God’s grace, she may, and 
possibly will, reform herself. But in the meanwhile be charitable, 
be over kind, be blind, if you so will! run the risk of encouraging 
vice, rather than that of leaving a fellow-creature to despair. 
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Of course we speak with reference to relief administered in the 
houses of the poor, and to those whom we are In a measure 
acquainted with; we would not encourage indiscriminate alms- 
giving in the public street, though we should hold that to be 
better than none at all. We are firmly persuaded that the 
majority of our working classes, at least in our large towns and 
cities, are now in such a heathenized condition, that we can 
scarcely be too charitable to their failings. If the clergyman use 
that visitation from house to house, which is, in our opinion, his 
bounden duty, mainly for the purpose of rebuke and exhortation 
to amendment, he will, in our belief, effect more harm than good. 
Even if he accompanies these reproofs with gifts, he will still 
excite a feeling of irritation in the hearts of those he speaks to ; 
for the consciences of these, our poorer brethren, are not acute, 
their self-respect is gone, while pride and self-righteousness, ever 
natural to the heart of man, endure ; the more deeply such men and 
women are sunk in degradation, the more ready they will be found 
to defend themselves ; the more firmly persuaded they are (and 
that not without reason) that neither the Church nor the State 
has performed its duty towards them, and that they owe no 
vindication of their conduct to their supposed enemies and 
oppressors, 

It has been said that true saints only can reform sinners, 
because such saints are ever at once the humblest and most 
charitable of mankind, the most eager to recognize whatever 
lingering good abides in a sinful brother, the first to feel that 
under the like circumstances they might have fallen into the 
same transgressions; but we cannot think that it needs any 
especial saintliness to deal mildly and charitably with the errors 
and failings of the poor, remembering what they are, and how 
gross are their temptations. We do not envy the feelings of the 
man or woman who can enter the labourer’s dwelling and view the 
squalid misery around—the wretched baby clinging to the pale 
and weary mother’s breast, the shoeless children, the broken panes 
stuffed with old papers, the apology for a fire—and can make his 
or her first greeting an inquiry, whether the wretched people were 
at church or no last Sunday evening, or some other question that 
conveys a rebuke of these miserable outcasts of society. We do 
not claim a kinder heart than our neighbours ; very far from it: the 
constant sight of wretchedness is apt, we fear, to harden; but, 
’ : ask, is severity in its right place, ean it be so, in such a case ? 
Should not the visitor, whether lay or clerical, having taken 
care in the first instance, usually speaking, to remove his hat 
—for the poor, though they may not resent openly, feel deeply 
all slights which remind them of their miserable inferiority in 
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Parochial Visitation. 7 


rank and fortune, they are more tenacious on such subjects even 
than the rich, more scrupulous to speak of one another as Mr. 
Brady and Mrs. Johnson, or even as that gentleman and that 
lady—should not the visitor, we say, take the offered chair, and, 
speaking cheerfully and hopefully—for it is no use to give way to 
the melancholy impressions which such a scene will naturally 
call forth—inquire the health and present prospects of the family 
whether the husband is in work, and so forth? This should be 
done, we repeat, in a cheerful tone, so as not to encourage 
begging ; not monotonously, as though we were preaching a dull 
sermon, or performing some other painful duty ; or wearily, as 
though we were about to faint. We should feel as the friends of 
the poor creatures we address; and then we shall speak as 
friends: this is perhaps the only true receipt. Probably, we may 
then have to listen to some tale of want; and in the vast majority 
of cases that want will be real, even though there may be some 
exaggeration. We have met, on the other hand, with many 
poor people, even in one of the worst parts of London, who 
needed pressing to reveal the whole extent of their sufferings. 
Often, of course, there will be much to repel in the aspect of 
affairs, the look of the woman, and the children, and the room; 
often, doubtless, there may be much of actual vice, drunkenness, 
and bad management of every kind. But asa general rule we 
should say, relieve! Prove that your object is not to gratify 
curiosity, not to go about preaching, and rebuking, and exalting 
yourself at the expense of your neighbours. Give a shilling, or 
half-a-crown, as the case may be; and make no parade of your 
gift ; slip it into the hand of the mother of the family, if possible 
before you are asked for it, when it will come with a far better 
grace, and go on, in the same moment, to make some general 
observation as to the air of the room, or health of the children, 
or work of the father of the family. Disclaim thanks, but not 
rudely so. If, as will sometimes be the case (we speak from 
experience), the recipient appear oppressed with the weight of 
obligation,—we have seen men, rough, hard men, shed tears on 
such occasions,—it may be well to observe cheerfully that we are 
all bound to help one another, and that you have no doubt the 
family you are now relieving have often helped their neighbours 
in distress. The remembrance of this fact, for a fact it will be 
in nine cases out of ten, at least amongst the poor who live in 
cities, and who are very kind and charitable to one another, will 
remove any painful sense of degradation which an honest working 
man, who earns his livelihood in the sweat of his brow, will some- 
times feel from being constrained to receive charity from a 
stranger. 
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A clergyman, it is true, if he knows how to make his own posi- 
tion felt, will never appear a stranger: even those amongst the 
working classes who never pass a church's threshhold from month 
to month, and year to year, still recognize the clergyman as their 
natural friend, though too frequently an assumption of stern 
dignity and of aristocratic importance on the part of the clergy 
may repel their sympathies, and lead the poor to withdraw within 
themselves. 

This is perhaps the proper place to say that we can in no way 
sanction or approve of an opinion which appears to have been 
gaining ground of late in certain profoundly High-Church quarters, 
that it is a great hardship, as we have heard it expressed, that 
clergymen should be called upon to act as almoners! Certain 
theorisers contend that the priestly office is practically merged, at 
present, in that which rightly pertains to the diaconate ; that the 
deacons, or lay visitors, should relieve all the temporal wants of 
the poor, so that it should be clearly understood that whenever 
the parish priest makes his entrance into the house of a poor man, 
he comes exclusively in his spiritual capacity, to visit and to pray 
with the sick, or to rebuke, or encourage, as the occasion may 
seem to demand. We have heard it argued, that because a 
clergyman never knows, at present, what he is called for by the 
poor, whether in his spiritual or temporal capacity, as priest or as 
almoner, he should put the direct question first of all in so many 
words, whether he was sent for for the sake of his money or no; 
as if men’s motives were not always more or less mixed; as if 
there were something incompatible in poverty which craved assist- 
ance, and dull misery of heart and soul which looked for ghostly 
consolation. The truth is, that, under existing circumstances, 
heathenized as the great body of our working classes are, at 
least in towns, the clergyman’s services would scarcely ever be 
called for at all did he not bear the purse, and his presence would 
be rarely welcome ; that is, amongst the very poor, where dis- 
comfort and disorder reign, where he is most needed in ever 
sense. Amongst those who are comparatively comfortable we can 
bear witness to the fact that he is usually welcomed gladly as a 
friend ; only the more so perhaps because such persons are under 
no pressing sense of obligation! The housewife will array her 
face in smiles, and bring her best chair forward with pride, 
and feel exceedingly gratified by such a friendly visit, paid, be it 
understood, not for the purpose of reproof, or of sermonising, or 
of catechisation, as to the regularity of her and her husband’s 
attendance at church ; and the husband, should he be in the way, 
will not be the less gratified by such a mark of interest and atten- 
tion. But the really poor, those who are struggling with the 
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Parochial Visitation. 9 


hardships of an adverse lot, will see with secret displeasure the 
frequent entrance of those who come not to relieve, but, as they 
will be sure to conclude, to spy out their infirmities, and scan the 
nakedness of the land. Money, it has been said with truth, is an 
‘‘open sesame,” and it is one which the parish priest in crowded 
cities cannot possibly dispense with in his visits from house to 
house and room to room. Nor can the calls of any district 
visitors, in our judgment, however frequent, supply the place 
of the visits of the parish priest. These are most valuable, 
most essential auxiliaries, but, after all, they are auxiliaries 
only: it is the clergyman himself in whom our working classes 
should be taught to confide, as a counsellor and a friend; 
to him should they make their wants and distresses known ; 
to him should they state their wants whenever any unexpected 
emergency arises. In the absence of direct spiritual intercourse, 
at stated intervals, betwixt pastor and people (as it is prac- 
tised, we understand, most successfully, and under an apparently 
unexceptionable form, in the parish of Harrow Weald, no pri- 
vate absolution being administered), it is manifest that visiting 
from house to house supplies the only direct medium of com- 
munication betwixt a clergyman and his people. Can it, then, 
be seriously contended that this ought to be abandoned to 
laymen and women, or to the youngest and most inexperienced 
amongst the clergy, or to an inferior permanent order of deacons, 
appointed to act as almoners? This injudicious notion of the 
revival of an Apostolic practice is manifestly based upon a total 
miscomprehension of our existing needs, and of the vast practical 
difference betwixt the case of a parish priest, responsible for the 
spiritual and moral well-being of all the souls entrusted to his 
charge, and that of the twelve governors and universal bishops of 
the Church, whose time was necessarily occupied with the dis- 
charge of their spiritual functions. ‘The parish priest, or the 
curate, as he is called, (for every priest has bound himself by 
the most solemn obligation to devote his hours and days to the 
saving of souls, and wherever a man’s line may happen to be cast, 
there is he bound to work,) is, in our judgment, under the most 
positive obligation to make himself personally acquainted, as far 
as possible, with the individuals resident in his parish or district, 
with them, their wants, and their distresses ; and this he can only 
do by visiting, on some system, from street to street, and house 
to house, and room to room, and in the largest of parishes we 
cannot admit him to be exempted from this duty; he is still 
bound to work as far as his force will carry him. It is 
astonishing, indeed, how much may be accomplished in this way 
by a little good will, aided by an honest resolve, and a certain 
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amount of moral courage. In large city parishes, doubtless, it 
will be quite necessary to call in the assistance of laymen ; and 
sometimes, it may be added, laymen who go to poor people’s 
houses as parochial visitors need be under less apprehension than 
clergymen of appearing indelicate, or of buying attention to the 
duties of religion by relief, when they find occasion for urging 
on those they visit the obligation and the privilege of attending 
service in God’s house. Reprimands, indeed, will usually fall ill 
from the lips of lay people ; the poor know that they have in no 
sense authority over them, and that they are not bound to render 
account to such censurers of their sayings and doing. None can 
speak to the labouring classes with such a mixture of familiarity 
and command as the clergy ; they stand at once in some measure, 
by virtue of their office, on a level with the poorest of the poor, 
so as to have the right to elicit their sympathies and demand their 
confidences ; theirs is the privilege of lowliness, if they knew how 
to employ it, whilst they retain at the same time the dignity of 
their office, and that social superiority which gentlemanly 
manners, and the sense of a liberal education, must confer. A 
clergyman cannot lower himself, God be praised for it, so long as 
he acts in a religious spirit, by placing himself on an equality 
with the poor, by extending to them the hand of friendship, by 
asking their advice even in practical matters, by speaking to them 
as a workman to his fellow-workmen! The more he does this in 
a hearty honest Christian spirit, the more he identifies himself 
with the joys, and sorrows, and interests of labour, the more will 
he be respected, both as a clergyman and as a gentleman. Wedo 
not speak of love; that follows as of course; and it is astonish- 
ing to reflect how much love may be won at how little cost ! 
The poor are often not loud in their expressions of gratitude ; all 
show is hostile to our national character ; sometimes to the eye 
of the dull observer they may almost seem sullen and ungrateful, 
when in reality a quiet stedfast flame of affection is kindled within 
their hearts. When a working clergyman has left a parish, go 
into it years after, and you will probably hear his praises sounded 
with a warmth of expression that will startle you, and would make 
that clergyman, were he a listener, blush with shame. As 
Wordsworth says, it is the gratitude, and not the ingratitude of 
men, which leaves us mourning ; because such warmth of affection, 
in return for such slight services, services which he who has 
rendered them knows perhaps to be miserably inefficient and 
insufficient, seems a melancholy earnest that many of his brethren 
cannot attempt to discharge their vows at all, since such a partial, 
a very partial compliance with the eall of duty, is magnified by 
the poor, and perhaps by the world also, into a case of exalted 
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piety and virtue. Is not. this sad indeed? sad enough to wring 
bitter tears of self-reproach from the recesses of too many hearts 
and consciences? But, we repeat, the clergyman cannot thus 
visit from house to house, as he should do, and make himself the 
personal friend and confidant of his people,—an office and a privi- 
lege which he should yield to none,—unless he bears with him 
the means of relieving their distresses. ‘T'o abdicate this office in 
favour of another, is an act of. virtual self-annihilation in his 
capacity as parish priest. ‘To discharge the public functions of 
the Church, to deliver his message from the pulpit, or even to 
offer the great commemorative service, that highest office of the 
Christian priesthood, all these are privileges, doubtless, and privi- 
leges that may and will endear him to many hearts and souls. 
But the poor need to be sought in their own homes. There is an 
obligation on the faithful minister of Christ to go out into the 
highways and hedges, and compel them to come in. 

Yet we must guard against discouragement in case of this 
result being attained with great difficulty and slowness. As long 
as the poor are cooped together, as at present, large families 
within four narrow walls, habits of devotion or of self-respect are 
barely possible. On the very first emergency, and, alas! such 
emergencies will be constantly recurring, the Sunday clothes are 
taken to the pawnbroker’s, and then all chance of attendance at a 
place of public worship seems to be taken away. In their dirty 
week-day clothing, so often ragged and unseemly, our working 
classes will not make their appearance, on a Sunday, either in 
church, or out of doors at all. They prefer to pass the whole 
day lounging on their beds, or sitting in disconsolate dulness in 
their narrow chambers. And how can we blame them? Alas! 
we have not opened our churches at early morn and close of day, 
when special services might have been provided for the poor. 
And now the former, at least, would be attempted vainly ; at all 
events for a long time to come, until we have made a serious 
impression by other means, because our poor have lost the habit 
of rising early in the morning, when they are not constrained. by 
the calls of labour so to do. It is not thus, however, with the 
poor Romanist in the metropolis or elsewhere; at the seven and 
eight o’clock masses, on Sunday morning, you will find immense 
congregations of the poorest of the poor in all their London chapels. 
It is true, indeed, that attendance at this service may be prac- 
tically regarded by them in the light of an “‘ opus operatum,” an 
actual piece of work, which, being discharged, leaves the con- 
science free for the remainder of the day: it is also true (we 
speak from personal observation, and the impartial reports of 
neighbours) that the Roman Catholic poor, after attendance at 
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this early service, treat the Sundays as virtually over, and too 
often return to their homes to drink and riot for the whole 
remainder of the day ; still a sense of religious obligation 1s some- 
thing, and we do not wish to undervalue it. Our poor have not 
this sense of the necessity of attending in God’s house at all; 
usually speaking, they have a strong feeling of the desirability of 
being self-consistent. If they have got drunk over night, as 1s too 
frequently the case—for Saturday evening is the time of payment, 
and then when the money comes in, a strong temptation presents 
itself, and where there is little religious principle, it would be 
wonderful indeed if that temptation were subdued—then the poor 
who belong to our communion think in their hearts that they 
would only add to their sins by joining in the Church’s public 
services; they know, what the Roman Catholic poor of the same 
class do not know, that the mere utterance of a certain number 
of prayers will not suffice to avert God’s wrath or win his favour. 
Often they will tell you, and tell you honestly, that they are no 
hypocrites, that they do not pretend to be better than they are, 
that they are not worthy of being church-goers. And yet all the 
while they acquiesce contentedly enough in this unworthiness 
of theirs ; they tell themselves that their hard lot will surely plead 
their excuse in the eyes of God, that they are no worse than their 
neighbours, that they are in fact the victims of circumstances. 
And though their responsibility still remains, and we are bound 
to remind them of the fact, yet can we find it in our hearts to 
express a harsh condemnation of these unhappy wanderers from 
the fold? It is our duty to open wide our doors to receive them 
as returning penitents: but even if they will not come, let us not 
be vexed and impatient, let us not be weary in well-doing! We 
speak here to those who have taken on them the obligation of 
assisting and visiting the poor, whether they be lay or clerical. 
But, doubtless, many a clergyman’s heart must oft-times sink 
within him when he finds so many of his efforts crowned with dis- 
appointment, and laymen who have devoted months and years to 
the work of charity are sometimes seen to flag at last, and to wax 
comparatively harsh and bitter in their judgments : but let us not 
trust in the arm of flesh, or look for a speedy and visible result 
to our labours. Many a rough heart may be secretly touched 
where we least suspect it. We have witnessed instances in 
which a clergyman visited regularly for months and months, 
apparently with little or no success, in a certain district of his 
parish ; scarcely any of those who were visited came to God’s house; 
they received relief in the shape of money and of tickets, and yet 
in some cases they were barely civil, if even that ; and yet, long 
after he had left that parish and that neighbourhood, when some 
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of the most hardened, to all outward seeming, were visited with 
sickness, they spoke with strong affection of that very clergyman, 
and declared that an impression had been wrought on their hearts 
by his frequent visits, and that they had learnt, after all, to know 
that the Church was their only friend in time of need. So was it 
in this instance, and so will it almost always be. One thing, 
however, is obvious, that services ought to be provided at those 
hours when the poor are best able to attend ; and that even if all 
the best seats be appropriated, as is doubtless in most cases 
unavoidable, and perhaps even desirable, for the eleven and three 
o'clock services, they should be thrown open to all comers at a 
later hour. We have seen this carried out in a parish church in 
a large provincial town, and work most satisfactorily, the labour- 
ing classes availing themselves, to a great extent, of this oppor- 
tunity of joining in public worship, and hearing the word of God 
with ease and comfort to themselves ; and, under this needful 
restriction, with this special evening service at least reserved for 
all comers (a morning one might perhaps follow in course of time, 
though there are great practical difficulties in the way,—diffi- 
culties, however, which, we believe, are surmounted at Kensington, 
and in some other parish churches), it appears to us, we confess, 
that the pew-system scarcely deserves the load of reprobation 
which has been cast upon it, and that it may even be retained in 
most instances with great advantage. For assuredly there is a 
comfort and delight in returning to the old family seat in the 
quiet church where generations perhaps have knelt and prayed ; 
and even in the newest London chapel there is a peculiar pleasure 
in kneeling side by side with those we love; the father of a 
family naturally desires to be seated with his children: it would 
be exceedingly disagreeable for a large party to have to seek for 
places every time they entered their own church. Where worship 
is so individual, as it is for the more part in Roman Catholic 
places of worship, such an arrangement may appear feasible, but 
ours is Common Prayer, which lasts a certain given time, and 
which seems almost to require that families should have their 
recognized seats and places. 

It will be seen that we do not advocate the formal separation 
of the sexes: indeed this seems to us inconsistent with the true 
theory of common prayer or of public religious worship; though 
here and there, from peculiar circumstances, or where old custom 
has sanctioned it, it may not be inexpedient. We do not hold 
that the worshipper is to leave the nan behind on the threshold 
of the house of God; that men, that is, are not to bring their 
business cares, their troubles and anxieties of all kinds, (as we 
hear it sometimes contended,) into the presence of their Maker ; 
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that the father is to cease to be the father, or the child the child. 
Far from all this, we contend that every pure desire should be con- 
fided to our all-merciful Creator; that those aims and endeavours 
which form the chief occupation of our daily lives should not be 
forgotten in the sanctuary, but sanctified by prayer and praise. 
Therefore would we see the husband and the wife kneel side by 
side, the brother and the sister, the mother and the son; nay, 
we are not to be persuaded that even affianced lovers, on whose 
vows Heaven smiles benignantly, should separate from one 
another, or endeavour to forget their mutual tenderness within 
God's house. Earthly joys and sorrows are not to be laid aside, 
only to be resumed when we leave that sacred dwelling, as though 
earth and heaven were necessarily inimical to one another ; 
rather are these flowers of earth, however bright and beautiful, 
to be laid before the altar and steeped in the radiance which flows 
from heaven. 

We have seen too the great practical evils of the separation 
we object to; the poor, more especially, when they have not 
been accustomed to this practice, are sorely offended by it; the 
working man delights to sit by his wife; frequently he cannot 
find the places in his Prayer-Book for himself, and needs her 
assistance, and, in any case, he does not like the formality of being 
marshalled to a particular part of the church away from her side, 
who has, perhaps, with some difficulty persuaded him to accom- 
pany her thither (for we must look at things as they are); he 
shrinks instinctively from what he feels to be an unnatural and 
un-English practice, alien to all our habits of thought, and pos- 
sibly harbouring some popish tendencies beneath it; for of every 
thing which they suspect to have any tendency to Popery our 
English working classes have no little dread. With many, alas! 
the strongest, if not the only religious feeling seems to be an 
abhorrence of Romanism, and still greater of Romanising! We 
have known instances of working people who never entered a 
place of worship who were yet nervously sensitive on the subject 
of Popery, and have earnestly besought their clergyman to look 
alter certain children, respecting whom they entertained suspi- 
cions that their parents, for the sake of gain, were ready to send 
them to some Roman Catholie school. But, to return from this 
digression, we must on every score object to the separation of the 
sexes In places of worship, and trust that it will not be carried 
out m any new churches, not even in those which are entirely 
Jree, and built for the especial service of the poor, and that where 
this practice has been introduced it may be gradually relinquished 
without parade. The poor do not like it, and its effect will 
always be, we fear, to keep the great majority of the men of the 
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working classes total strangers to the service of the sanctuary. 
They do not like the conspicuousness of their position, seated on 
that side of the church which is by far the more thinly occupied : 
for women will always be found to attend our churches in a larger 
proportion than men; though it should be remembered, on the 
other hand, that there are many military chapels, and such 
churches as that of the Temple, where the great bulk of the con- 
gregation is necessarily male. So it is, however, that separation 
works ill, and is besides, in our opinion, indefensible in principle, 
and inconsistent with the theory and animus of the English 
Church, selfish, unsocial, and ascetic in its bearings. 

If, therefore, the pew-system, by which we mean the appropria- 
tion of seats, without any reference to the advisability of leaving 
them entirely open in appearance, or dividing them by small 
doors, be adhered to (and that it will be, as a matter of fact, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, there cannot be a 
doubt, because common sense and all our habits of thought and 
feeling demand it), it ought, we think, to be understood and 
acknowledged, that the holding of a pew can give a right 
only to two services, the chief one in the morning at eleven, and 
that in the afternoon at three ; so as to render it possible for the 
clergyman to have an evening service for the working classes, for 
all indeed, throwing open all the seats or pews to the first 
comers. Of course in many instances grave objections would be 
raised on the score of probable injury to books, and cushions, and 
kneeling-stools ; but all these objections, by aid of a little 

atience and love on the part of the parish priest, may, we should 
hope, be subdued. Boxes can be easily erected with locks and 
keys for the reception of books, cushions can without much diffi- 
culty be stowed away, if that be held desirable by pew-holders, in 
drawers provided for that purpose under their seats, and kneeling- 
stools can be removed to the vestry, for the nonce, so as to be out 
of harm’s way. It is true that some people may possibly prefer 
the evening to the afternoon service, where they have been accus- 
tomed to the former all their lives, but by coming early enough they 
will probably still be able to secure their own, or at all events good 
places ; and if not, are we not absolutely called on by imperative 
circumstances to make sacrifices, great sacrifices even, for the 
sake of our poorer brethren, if needful? Of course we do not 
wish or expect to see evening congregations consisting exclusively 
of the labouring classes; a mixture is always very preferable : 
only seat-holders would predominate in the morning and after- 
noon, and the poor, we should hope, in the evening. And does 
it not behove every parish priest seriously to consider, more espe- 
cially in our cities, whether he is not called upon to provide one 
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entirely free service on the Sunday, at which no distinctions of 
rank or dignity should be observed, and the best seats be thrown 
freely open to the first comers ¢ Whilst we go on building and 
endowing new churches day by day, (and Heaven forbid that we 
should throw any obstacle in the way of this good work !) would 
it not be well if we made sure that we had done what we could, 
and provided as much church accommodation as was possible, in 
our present houses of God? Where there is not, at all events, 
one entirely free service on the Sunday for prayers and sermon, 
this cannot be said to be accomplished! We do most earnestly 
urge this matter on the attention of both clergy and laity, as well 
as on the right reverend fathers in God the bishops of our 
Church, whose advice and encouragement in the carrying out of 
such free services would be certain to ensure their all but uni- 
versal adoption, removing the principal difficulties that might 
otherwise arise. But the clergy are plainly justified in acting in 
this matter even without any directions from a higher quarter, 
for they are responsible for all the souls of their flocks, and are 
bound, we should say, not to rest till they have rendered it at 
least possible for the working classes generally to attend their 
ministrations ; and that without feeling that they are marshalled 
to inferior seats, or treated in any way as intruders. 

But, do what the clergy will, doubtless their difficulties will still 
remain enormous in inducing large masses of the working classes to 
take part in any religious services whatsoever ! at least in London 
and our large towns. And, be it remembered, as some palliation 
of the unwillingness of these people to attend, not only that 
their social circumstances are as wretched as we have described 
them, that they are constantly without decent clothing, and have 
given way to evil habits, more especially with reference to drink- 
ing, as a consequence of their loss of self-respect ; but further, 
that during the course of several generations they have been 
suffered to remain absent from our churches, almost without any 
effort to reclaim them; there have been no services at hours 
When they cow/d attend ; our parish churches have not only been 
filled with pews, but those pews have been treated as private pro- 
perty at all hours and for all services; as children indeed, a 
certain fraction of every generation have been taught in our 
parish schools and taken in a body to our church galleries; and 
were it not for the lingering effects of this, we presume that the 
masses we allude to would be heathens altogether. Under these 
circumstances, then, we cannot expect the poor to change their 
mode of living in a day; they have learnt, hundreds of thousands, 
we may say, millions have learnt, to pass their Sundays in a 
state of dull indifference, not dressing till one or two in the day, 
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and then lolling about on their beds for the greater part of the 
remainder of it, or lounging at the corners of the street, or 
smoking listlessly, or seated in one corner of their chambers, as 
we have often seen them, staring vacantly before them, or gossip- 
ing idly with their neighbours: since their childhood it may be 
that they have never been interfered with in these habits ; they 
have never been urged to attend a place of worship ; or if so, by 
way of reprimand and with some show of severity, when relief 
was administered to them in the winter. The Church has not 
seemed their home; the free seats have never appeared inviting 
to them ; if on any occasion they have wandered in, the prayers 
have seemed strange and long, the sermon has too probably been 
unintelligible ; the act of attendance at religious worship has ap- 
peared to them, in fine, something that pertained rather to the 
rich than to the poor; something respectable and aristocratic, 
and altogether proper, that was at variance with their miserable 
poverty and still more wretched way of living ; and so, as we have 
said, they did not feel at home, and returned not again. We are 
confident that there are tens of thousands of families of working 
people in London, nominally Christians and members of the 
Church of England, who would feel offended with any body who 
called them dissenters or unbelievers, and whose children probably 
go to school and to church up to the age of thirteen or fourteen, 
who have not entered any place of worship for many years, who 

ass Sunday after Sunday in the same dull and listless manner, 
and who will not be persuaded in an hour or a day to frequent 
the house of God, even if its doors be constantly thrown open, 
and its best seats provided for them. Where habits of listless- 
ness have once been formed, it is difficult indeed to break through 
them. But the only chance lies, that is plain, in the influence of 
parochial visitation, and so do we find ourselves brought back 
once more to what should be the principal theme of this unavoid- 
ably rambling disquisition. 

Though we have declared very positively against that make- 
shift system which would substitute the attention of lay parochial 
visitors to the poor for the regular calls of the parish clergy, yet 
we must not be understood to question the great importance of 
the assistance of the laity, and the desirability, in all large town 
and city parishes at least, of parcelling each parish out into so 
many streets, or given number of houses, each to be attended to 
by its own special lay visitor: we only contend that it is still 
essential that the clergy should themselves continue to visit, regu- 
larly, and, if possible, for a certain number of hours daily, two, or 
three, or four, as the case may be; not in any one given district 
only, but throughout their parish; (save where it may be ad- 
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visable to effect a clerical division of labour also, for the better 
discharge of the whole;) so as to identify themselves with the 
wants and wishes of the working classes, and become their per- 
sonal friends and counsellors. id 

Still, we repeat, we are seriously of opinion” that the clergy 
should not labour unassisted: in large town parishes it would be 
quite impossible for them to discharge their work efficiently 
without aid. We believe that the District Visiting system is 
already carried out in a very efficient manner in many of the 
larger London parishes, as well as in our other towns and cities, 
thanks, as far as the metropolis is concerned, in no small mea- 
sure, to that most valuable ‘‘ Metropolitan Visiting and Relief 
Association,” the Reports of which, for the last two years, lie before 
us, and contain many most emphatic clerical testimonies to the 
value of this definite and systematic lay-assistance. Every thin 
which brings the clergy and laity of the so-called respectable 
classes into close working combination is, of course, valuable for 
its own sake ; men, and women, too, naturally take a much deeper 
interest in works to which they devote their energies. And, 
besides this, the clergy cannot do a third part of the district 
visiting work, that should be done. But having acknowledged 
this, and gladly borne our tribute to the real and pains-taking 
labours of so many devoted members of the laity, of either sex, 
we must insist with more urgency than ever, that their visits 
rannot be received as a substitute for these of the clergy ; that 
the latter must not shut themselves up in their studies, and pass 
their days and nights in concocting learned sermons, but put 
their own shoulders to the wheel, and go amongst the poor. 

No doubt, the task of visiting must often be a painful one; so 
many noisome stenches are there to encounter, so many lament- 
able sounds and sights, so much hopeless indifference to religion, 
so much dirt and misery of every kind. But this work, like 
every other honest and hearty one, only in a higher degree 
perhaps than any other conceivable earthly task, has its many 
and great rewards. Let the reader accompany us then, in fancy, 
on a clerical tour of this nature through some of the bye-streets 
and back lanes of our vast metropolis; and we think we shall be 
able to demonstrate that compensations are rarely wanting to the 
labourer for his toil. 

On proceeding to our field of labour, we thread some narrow 
and dirty streets, perhaps, with frequent and intricate windings, 
and issue upon a rather small and noisome bye-street, with some 
thirty houses on either side of it, lying within a bowshot of the 
noisiest thoroughfares on earth, but off the direct line of passage 
or trathe, and so comparatively isolated : yet quiet does not pre- 
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vail. Every here and there dirty little ragamuffins, boys and 
girls perhaps scarcely distinguishable, are playing with mud and 
mire, or enjoying a game of leap-frog, or of shuttle-cocks, in the 
middle of the street,—whooping and hallooing to the utmost of 
their by no means limited abilities. The multitude of children, 
by-the-bye, who come to life, and continue in life, in such dis- 
tricts as these, is scarcely to be credited by those who do not 
make themselves acquainted with the fact. There are few fami- 
lies that have not six or seven or eight children. But, to resume, 
very possibly also some of the endless varieties of London street 
vendors are bawling their commodities down the row, and groups 
of women are gossiping at several of the house doors. The houses 
are tolerably high, and have once been respectable: they are now 
usually tenanted by seven or eight families each, or say, at an 
average, some fifty persons. Many of these houses have small 
shops below, grocers’, pawnbrokers’, &c. The clergyman, who 
intends to devote the next two or three hours to visiting for the 
first time, from room to room, in a certain number of these 
houses, enters one of the shops, and salutes the master or mis- 
tress behind the counter, courteously wishing them good day. 
Courteousness, we take leave to repeat, is most essential in all 
clerical dealings, whether with the middle or the lower classes 
residing in our larger towns and cities. The clergyman intro- 
duces himself in the present instance as soon as possible by name, 
stating that his immediate purpose is to make acquaintance with 
his parishioners ; and then, fearful of wounding the susceptibilities 
of the small shopkeeper, who is usually a most touchy indivi- 
dual, by making special inquiries as to his wife or children, the 
attendance at school of the latter, or their religious habits, lest 
he should be supposed to wish to exert an unrecognized authority, 
he proceeds to say, after one or two general observations as to 
the state of the neighbourhood, and the length of residence of the 
tradesman and his family in the district, “‘ Probably you, sir, are 
the householder; or, if not, I dare say you can, at all events, 
give me the names of the other lodgers in this house, and tell me 
whether they have many children.” The shopkeeper in all pro- 
bability gives the names, or at least the greater part of them, 
which the clergyman notes in his little pocket-book, somewhat 
after this fashion, ‘“‘ Jones, Front Kitchen—Phillips, Back— 
Wilson, First Floor Front—Clements, Back,” &e.; and thus 
armed, after a few more civilities, just mentioning perhaps in a 
somewhat careless way the hours of service at the church, and 
the pleasure he would have in seeing Mr. and his family 
there—(the majority of this order of smal/ shopkeepers, we must 
remark in passing, go no where, _— being too probably their 
c 
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busiest day, that is, in London ; those, who are more serious, sit 
under some dissenting minister ; of course there are exceptions )— 
he proceeds on his appointed journey, to devote the next half 
hour, it may be, to the making acquaintance with seven or eight 
new families of the working classes in the house. 

A certain amount of moral courage is doubtless requisite in 
such an undertaking ; and desirable, we should say, is a flexibility 
of mind and disposition, a readiness for all comers. At least, 
these qualities are useful, though not indispensable ; for it is pro- 
bable that sincere and earnest piety, and true love of the bre- 
thren, will more than supply their absence. The clergyman, 
however, must not be one who is easily daunted or repelled, for he 
is certain to meet with some rebuffs in the course of his pere- 
grinations. Possibly on this very occasion he may enter a room, 
in the first instance, where he finds two or three men working 
together, at shoemaking, or some such employment, who will not 
remove their hats from their heads, or rise from their seats to 
greet him when he enters. Of such rudeness he must of course 
take no notice whatsoever; nay, not even pretend to remark it ; 
but advance unconeernedly, saying, “‘ Mr. Watkins, I believe ?” 
having taken care to refer, before opening the door, to the names 
on his list: (it is a great point to know the name; it seems to 
give you some standing as an acquaintance, and nobody, however 
poor and solitary, is ever surprised at being known :) probably a 
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surly *“ Yes, sir,” will be grunted forth by way of reply; or, 
perhaps, ‘Tm Mr. Watkins: what may you want with him %” 
‘* Merely to make your acquaintance, as Mr. ——, the clergyman 


of this district,” is of course the natural reply; “I hope trade is 
pretty flourishing.” This, if said in a cheerful and friendly tone, 
is well-nigh certain to affect Watkins’ manners for the better. 
‘Take a chair, sir,’ he says. The clergyman does so, and 
enters on a conversation, usually discussing the present prospects 
of business, the amount of wages, and so forth. After five 
minutes of this chat the pastor feels that he can ask without 
abruptness after the wife and children, and what schools are fre- 
quented by the latter, and mentions perhaps the parish school. 
A directly religious conversation is not, we think, usually to be 
recommended, unless some opening present itself. Sometimes 
such an opening may be made in a half-jocular way by one of the 
men visited: “So you're Mr. ——: we don’t trouble church 
much in our business.” “ Ah, don’t you? The more’s the pity. 
I do not think your life can be so happy in this world as not to 
need the comfort of religion.” Thus ’ opened, a conversation 
may of course prove useful. Generally, a kind and lenient tone 
is to be recommended ; it seems useless to express horror at a 
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way of “ living without God in the world,” which is almost uni- 
versal round about you; nor is it desirable to commence b 
quoting many Scripture texts, since it is too possible that the 
man you speak to may be disposed to question the authority of 
God's word, and you lay yourself open to the suspicion of cant. 
The essential is of course to place yourself, as far as you can, in 
the situation of those to whom you speak, and employ such argu- 
ments as they are likely to understand, taking care to show that 
you feel with them, all the while, and do not judge them too 
severely. ‘To attempt to enter into further details of such a con- 
versation would be tedious: we may say, however, that we have 
known instances in which the clergyman has been yet more surlily 
received than this by working men, and yet has parted from them, 
after a quarter of an hour, on the very best of terms, they insist- 
ing on shaking hands once, or even twice, with him, and mani- 
festly feeling more kindly towards the clergy generally than they 
did before he entered their chamber. 

We trust that our clerical readers will all agree with us that 
even one such result as this, small as it may seem, would be a 
compensation for two or three hours of house-visiting labour : 
something, the visitor will feel, has been done, however small, to 
fill up the chasm betwixt rich and poor; something to convince 
the working man that he is not regarded as a Pariah by his 
social superiors, and that a clergyman is not necessarily a tyrant 
or a humbug, who only lives to preach fine sermons to great 
people, and take as much money as he can get. 

In the same house will possibly be found in the front kitchen a 
widow, with three or four children, one an errand-boy, the others 
dirty little imps, cowering in the corners or pressing to the 
windows with their backs turned to you when you come in ; yet 
not in the least shy—only savage; with a keen look about the 
eyes and brow, and an appearance of unnatural sharpness for 
their years. The aspect of the majority of the London children 
is really painful, it is so “old world” cunning, and wise, and 
usually bold and insolent also. They seem, in fact, to look on all 
strangers as natural enemies. Still, even they are to be gained, 
and sooner than you may look for. Kind words and friendly 
glances, and the show of some little sympathy with their amuse- 
ments, will soon relax the sharp lines in those young features, 
and call forth a responsive smile. They are not accustomed to 
much real kindness: their parents are usually too fond, and in- 
dulgent to the last degree, but carelessly so; they do not look 
after the children, or take any great notice of them, but leave 
them to themselves, and when they do correct them, they almost 
always do so in a passion, with hard cuffs, and the addition of 
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some few oaths and blasphemous epithets. At the parish school, 
‘nestimable as its labours are, severity is generally found requisite 
to secure order; and pupil teachers, more especially, who teach 
the great majority, not being much elevated above their pupils in 
joint of years or stature, are almost forced to adopt a tone of 
high and stern authority in order to maintain their posts. Con- 
sequently, these children of the poor have met with but little 
kindness in word; they have never been spoken to affably in 
hours of play, and, in the first instance, a kind question and a 
friendly smile are apt to appear strange novelties to them, and 
are met only by a stare. But we have seen many instances in 
which these little savages were gradually improved, both in looks 
and manners, in no small measure owing, we believe, to clerical 
influence. We have heard it remarked even that the expression 
of the children’s faces had quite changed, in a neighbourhood 
where a clergyman, who was fond of children, and took notice of 
them, had been working for some time. But, to resume, the 
widow and her children are visited on this occasion, and the 
widow, who has a sad tale of suffering to relate, probably receives 
a shilling or two, and promises to send the younger children to 
school more regularly than she has done, and to induce the 
errand-boy to go to church with her next Sunday evening, if she 
can. As for morning church it is too commonly out of the ques- 
tion: even very decent working people, regular church-goers in 
the evening, rarely think it possible, we find, to be dressed in 
time for the morning service, though they do manage with some 
difficulty to dress their children and send them off to Sunday 
school, an hour later perhaps than they ought to arrive. 

One or two rooms in this same house will very probably be 
tenanted by Irish Roman Catholies, with whom the clergyman will 
do well to keep on friendly terms. Indeed, he must not think of 
confining his charity to attendants at his church, in town and city 
districts. To do so, would not only be a direct bounty on hypo- 
crisy, lowering religion inexpressibly inthe eyes of those who receive 
relief, and occasioning a sickening amount of cant and lying, but 
it would def at its own end, and keep away from church the more 
honest and independent, who would be indignant at any thing 
approaching to a bargain of this nature. Nor can we advise the 
clergy to enter into controversy with Roman Catholics, or dissenters 
of any kind, unless they are in a measure driven to it. In the 
present state of the masses, our first feeling must be, that any 
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you come to my church, and belong to that Church which I believe 
to be the true one, which our Blessed Lord Himself founded, and 
which is governed just as the Apostles ordered it to be governed ; 
but 1F you love your Saviour, that is the one essential; and God 
may make allowance for errors that do not proceed from pride, or 
temper, or vanity.” We should say, Do not let it be supposed 
that you consider it immaterial what Church a man belongs to : 
far from it; let people know that there is in your judgment a 
right and a wrong; but rest satisfied with this, and do not engage 
yourselves in deliberate efforts to make converts from one form of 
Christianity to another, as long as there is such a mass of heathen- 
ism and of total indifference to religion round about you. 

Perhaps this may be considered latitudinarian language, but 
assuredly we are no latitudinarians. We do not mean to say that 
a parish priest should shrink from religious argument; and, 
assuredly, if he visit a sick papist, he should not fail to tell him to 
fix his faith on his Lord and Saviour, the everlasting Son of God, 
the infinitely compassionate Man, Christ Jesus, and rest satisfied 
with the contemplation of no Virgin, and no Saint; with nothing 
short of the cross of Calvary, and Him that hung thereon. But, 
we think, in most instances, it is better to place a higher truth, 
which must be acknowledged, before the mind, and persuade the 
heart to realize it, than directly to combat a religious error, 
which has been cherished from childhood upward, and cannot, 
perhaps, be hastily removed without. tearing up with it a vast 
amount of good and reverential feeling. ‘Thus, we would not 
endeavour to persuade the Protestant dissenter that he had 
never received the Lord’s Supper, or that the ministers whom he 
so highly honoured, were, strictly speaking, no ministers at all. 
Leaving such questions on one side, we would doubtless set before 
him the fact that, there should, of right, be only one Church, one 
Faith, and one Baptism; but then we would preach Christ 
crucified to his soul, taking care to guard this central truth from 
misconstruetion, and to render manifest that the love of Christ 
must be rightly apprehended by the sinner, if His death is to 
benefit that sinner’s soul. We should say, in fine, though ours 
may be considered cold and tame advice, Go with the members of 
other communions as far as you can go consistently with the 
truth: do not conceal from them that you think them wrong, 
wherever they differ from the Church ; but, at the same time, 
do not allow them to imagine that you consign every body to 
reprobation who does not receive the whole truth and is not in 
full possession of Church-membership: dwell rather on those 
blessed truths, which you both hold in common, and lead their 
spirits to the cross of their and your Redeemer. 
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But this, too, is a digression : we were speaking of ordinary dis- 
trict-, rather than of sick-visiting ; only that the two are naturally 
connected ; because visiting from room to room 1s sure to bring 
you into contact with a certain number of sick persons, of whom 
you would not otherwise have made the acquaintance ; some, as 
we have said, Roman Catholics; and some few, dissenters, (but 
very few among the really poor,) many nominal Church people ; 
and some, who do not even profess to belong to any communion 
whatsoever. 

Without entering more into details than it is possible for us to 
do, we find that we could scarcely carry out our first intention of 
following a morning’s wanderings, or of even describing all the 
various ‘ménages” of one single house in such a district. We 
must content ourselves with instancing some few particular cases, 
which have fallen under our own notice individually in the 
course of visiting, and have convinced us of the desirableness of 
persisting in this practice. 

We have come on many families who were starving, or all but 
starving, whom a little temporary relief has extricated from the 
greater part of their difficulties; but the circumstances were 
scarcely of sufficient moment to warrant special enumeration. 

To descend to particulars, however. We have fallen in, thus, 
with a poor young woman, a widow, the daughter of a highly 
respectable shopkeeper, left in the most destitute circumstances, 
with three young children. Being rather handsome, of course, 
the danger of her situation was very great. The children were 
starving before her eyes; proposals of a vile nature were made 
to her, by one who promised to help her to get the two elder out 
in the world ; in a weak hour she yielded. Of course, the seducer 
soon departed, taking care to leave no trace of his whereabouts, 
and breaking all his promises. When we first called on this poor 
creature, a little child had just been born into the world, and born 
blind, the fruit of this intrigue. The mother was in a state 
bordering on despair; cast off by all her friends and relatives, 
and almost utterly destitute. In the same house lived another 
woman, of very bad character. She had formed an acquaintance 
with this woman, and the only possible end could be foreseen. It 
was horrible. But, by God’s grace, who sent the helper at the 
right hour, with a little judicious money-aid, but, above all, by 
sympathy, and kindness, and encouragement, this wanderer 
was reclaimed, or seems to have been altogether reclaimed ; 
and, despite of cruel treatment subsequently, on the part of 
her kinsfolk, and many great privations, she has ever since per- 
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and become a useful member of society. Such a case as this is 
indeed consolatory to a clergyman. What parish priest would 
not join in the Apostle’s exclamation,—‘“ I have no greater joy 
than to hear, ‘or see,’ that my children walk in truth ?” 

Again, quite casually, we have entered a small chamber, where 
a child, a boy of some ten years of age, lay dying in his narrow 
bed. He had been asking for a clergyman all the night ; yet 
too probably a clergyman would not have been fetched in time, 
had he not thus opportunely made his appearance. This boy 
had been at the parish school for the last two or three years ; but 
he had lived in one of the very worst parts of London, where 
drinking, swearing, and fighting were the ordinary occupations 
of the inhabitants, close to a small cattle-market, which the 
windows of his chambers overlooked. He had lost his father 
early ; and his mother was a hard-working, but thoroughly irre- 
ligious woman; and yet, marvellous to relate, this child was 
a simple-hearted, innocent, lowly saint of God. He clasped the 
clergyman’s hand in his, and said, ‘*O do read, sir! do, pray !” 
“What shall I read to you?” ‘“ About our blessed Lord.” 
‘‘Do you remember Him, then?” ‘O yes; and how He died 
forme!” And then he repeated one or two simple texts, but 
without the slightest admixture of formalism or affectation ; 
nothing that the veriest scoffer could have fancied cant. The 
mother afterwards said that this boy of hers had always been 
pious; always fond of play and merriment, too; yet, when his 
playmates used bad words, he would not say any thing, indeed, 
but always went away from them. When she was tired at night 
she would often forget her prayers, she said, and fling herself 
down on the bed quite worn out; but then he would wake up 
anxiously, and say, ‘‘ Oh, mother, mother, you haven't prayed to 
God to-night !” and not let her rest till she rose up and did so. 
What a privilege did we not feel it to kneel by the bed-side, and 
receive almost the parting blessing of such a secret child of God 
as this, kept in the midst of a worse fire than the burning fiery 
furnace of Babylon, from the influence of spiritual wickedness, by 
the unseen presence of the Son of God! Yet this privilege also 
was only gained in consequence of parochial visitation fromsroom 
to room. 

Beautiful, most beautiful is it, we cannot refrain from observ- 
ing, to see such a living record as this of the power of Christianity 
in the very centre of a mass of carelessness, and blasphemy, and 
sin! Wonderful to think that the Protecting Arm should 
always have been upheld above the head of this young child ! 
Surely, the Lord dwells, indeed, about and around his own 
people, ‘even as the mountains stand about Jerusalem.” 
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We cannot promise our readers that they will often meet 
with such a case as this; and yet we trust and believe that it 1s 
not singular. We know other boys and girls, God be praised for 
it! who seem to combine the glad spirit of childhood with the 
love of God, and of their Saviour; who draw no long faces when 
they see others playing, but are themselves, perhaps, the loudest 
and the merriest of the joyful party, and yet practise daily self-exa- 
mination, and “keep a conscience pure towards God and man. 
And it strikes us, though we may be prejudiced in the matter, 
that it is the peculiar prerogative of the English Church to rear 
such children as these, where her energies are developed. Pro- 
testant dissent either neglects childhood altogether, or 1s apt to 
make it sullen, and stunt its natural growth; its ‘‘ pious chil- 
dren” are not at all delightful to us, we must confess ; they are 
so alarmingly conscious of their own goodness, and so certain 
that the whole world lies in wickedness beside themselves. And 
again Romanism too often seems to make children formalists, 
and to check their intellectual growth: it does not engender 
hypocrisy, we should say; but rather a strange mixture of 
levity, and hyperbolical and superstitious devotion, which has 
a tendency to wear the heart away, while it weakens the moral 
character. 

But to return to our illustrations of the advantages attendant 
on clerical district-visiting, one more special case, and we have 
done; though special cases, after all, cannot prove much ; for 
it is the general effect of this practice in the promotion of a spirit 
of kindliness between rich and poor, and a feeling of mutual trust 
and confidence betwixt a pastor and his people, which must of 
course be considered its principal recommendation. Still gene- 
‘alities will never touch the heart, and do not make their due 
impression, even upon the intellect. And, therefore, choosing 
one more out of many instances, for no particular reason, but 
because it happens to occur first to us, we shall specify the case 
of a poor sick Frenchman, once a cook in high repute, making 
his hundreds, and driving a curricle, now reduced, in the last 
stage of a lingering consumption, to a state of the most extreme 
poverty, living in a miserable back room, with a wife and one 
boy, and supported almost entirely by the work of the former. 
his man had been nurtured and edueated as a Romanist, being 
a native of Provence, and owning the ancient language of the 
l'roubadours, the /angue @’Oc. In London he had fallen, by his 
own account, into irreligious ways and practices; in fact, being 
a reflecting man, he had become convinced of the absurdity of 
popish legends generally, and of the falsity of the working- 
system of that Chureh ; and so, like tens of thousands of others 
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in the like predicament, he had leapt to the conclusion that reli- 
gion was altogether a fiction, anda sham. Discovering, though 
with some difficulty, his immediate physical needs, (he would say 
nothing on the subject, and the truth was only learnt by ques- 
tioning his wife,) the clergyman relieved them to the best of his 
ability, and discoursed with the poor sufferer, then in no imme- 
diate danger, on various general subjects, saying little about 
religion; for he supposed him to be a Roman Catholic, and was 
careful not to wound his Gascon pride, or, in other words, his 
somewhat excessive “amour propre.” After two or three friendly 
visits of this nature, religious themes were touched on rather 
more closely, but still with no direct doctrinal teaching ; and 
permission was asked to offer up a prayer by his bed-side for the 
relief of his pains. ‘The poor man had not appeared at all de- 
votionally or religiously affected; but, how little can we judge 
from outward appearances! It came out, afterwards, that all 
this time he was secretly desirous that religious subjects should 
be entered on; nay, the first religious impressions he had enter- 
tained for many years, had been now awakened within his breast ; 
and a conviction was growing and deepening there, that religion 
was a reality, and that a priest was not necessarily a pretender 
or a Pharisee. And some few evenings afterwards, believing 
himself to be near his end, (though he did not die for some 
months later,) the scoffer of so many years sent for the Anglican 
priest, who had thus visited him in his affliction, and begged to 
know whether he might not enjoy the privilege of Holy Com- 
munion once again. He did so; and he died subsequently, as 
we hope and® believe, in the enjoyment of a living faith. Now 
this poor man, it is certain, would never have sent for a clergy- 
man; and it is probable that if any lay-visitor had found him, 
he would have made little of such a case; (for to a layman this 
penitent would not have spoken ;) and he, supposing the man to 
be a Roman Catholic, would scarcely have thought of sending 
the clergyman ona seemingly fruitless errand. This poor fellow 
needed to be convinced by experience that priests can think of 
something beyond their formal duties; that they are not only 
ready and willing to go through certain religious ceremonies, but 
that they also take a practical interest in the well-being of their 
poor and sick parishioners, and will not consent to sink the man 
in the clergyman. 

On a retrospection, we are disposed to fear that we have 
very imperfectly illustrated our thesis; but the intention must 
stand for the deed; it is difficult to convey a vivid perception 
of the benefits derived from such intercourse to any third party. 
It will be seen, however, from the cases we have cited, as well 
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as from the general tenor of our remarks, that we almost 
alwavs lean to the side of leniency, and think the poor can 
scarcely be dealt with too favourably and mildly. It may be said 
that imposition and vice are likely to be thus encouraged ; but, 
on the whole, our experience points to a contrary conclusion. 
Let the clergyman only take heed, we should say, never to relieve, 
without visiting, either the sick or the poor, and judging from 
the evidence of his own eyes upon the spot; and then he can 
scarcely be very much deceived. This should be a positive rule, 
always religiously adhered to, excepting in the case of those who 
are already well and favourably known ; and no representation of 
pressing misery, on occasions when it is impossible to attend to it 
for some few hours, should, in our judgment, extract a single 
penny. If the sufferers have waited days already, as you will 
often hear, then they must wait another day, if need be. Once 
allow yourself, we should say, to break through this salutary rule, 
and in the first case you will open a door to deception and fraud 
of all kinds ; in the next, you will be encouraging a habit of idle- 
ness in yourself; if you once trust to chance, you will be tempted 
to do so a second time, and a third, and then you will, in all pro- 
bability, bring so many applicants upon you, that you will really 
be unable to attend to them at their houses, and may conse- 
quently be induced to abandon the attempt altogether. On the 
other hand, the firm adherence to the rule of not giving a 
farthing without calling on the applicant at his or her own 
dwelling (it is almost always the woman who comes to ask assist- 
ance), 18 likely to diminish the number of petitioners ; none will 
apply, save those who do actually reside in the parish, and only 
the really indigent among these. But, we repeat, mercy is to be 
preferred to justice, in the dealing with our unfortunate working 
classes. Alas! much as there is of moral wickedness and vice, 
there is perhaps still more of physical wretchedness, the former 
being usually, in our judgment, engendered by the latter. 

We fear that we have still given no distinct notion of the 
habits and ways of living of our London poor, which are too 
similar, as we know from experience, to those of the working 
classes of other cities, save that the Londoners are usually more 
conversible, more conversant with the ways and manners of the 
world, and more utterly indifferent to religion. 

Let us, therefore, before this rambling article is drawn toa 
close, take a sweeping survey of the inhabitants of a small 
court in the centre of a very populous neighbourhood, and in the 
immediate proximity of a church with daily services, and entirel 
open sittings. The clergyman is on a friendly footing with all the 
families we shall mention, relieving their wants from time to 
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time pretty liberally, and visiting rather frequently at their 
houses ; and yet the great majority of them never enter a church, 
or any other place of worship: and though there is nothing re- 
markable or peculiarly interesting in the cases we shall mention, 
this enhances their value in one respect, because they are such 
average specimens of their respective classes. The family at 
the corner, to proceed in order, with two grown-up daughters, 
a son old enough to earn his living, and two or three younger 
children, are in tolerable circumstances; the father is a wheel- 
wright, and earns from twenty to twenty-five shillings a week ; 
the mother goes out working in the summer, and altogether 
they must realize a very comfortable sum. Wonderful to relate ! 
they have two rooms to live in instead of one; but then they 
frequently take in lodgers, and usually young men, which occa- 
sions scandal to be whispered by the neighbours, and something 
more than whispered, whenever there is a row in the court, 
though the young women seem respectable. ‘These people never 
enter a place of worship, and have not done so for years. The 
clergyman has asked them repeatedly if they have not been to hear 
him yet, and has ventured on some friendly exhortations ; but 
they always make some frivolous excuse, and talk as if they were 
in the habit of going, and should be likely to go next Sunday! 
They seem industrious, and live happily enough, to all appearance, 
among themselves, though they are apt to quarrel with their 
neighbours. Despite their melancholy religious indifference, they 
appear to have some affection, or, at all events, a very kindly 
feeling for the clergyman; so it is hoped things may mend in 
time. And so much must be proffered by way of palliation for 
their sin: they live in a part of London, and have done so for the 
last twenty years, in which, throughout nearly all that time, there 
was only one church for just 20,000 people, and that church 
almost entirely occupied with pews. There was, then, no church- 
accommodation for the masses, and no attempt at it, and so those 
masses have learnt from long habit to do without church at all! 
The children have gone, notwithstanding all this, one after the 
other to the parish school, and consequently to church also ; and 
the elder branches of the family would not like to attend the 
services at a dissenting chapel. 

In the next house, Anglo-Irish people live below, a young 
shoemaker and his pretty little wife with several children, both 
of them good tempered and fair spoken; they attend certain so- 
called London Mission services, occasionally, for half an hour on 
the Sunday afternoon, these services being conducted by laymen, 
who are either extreme Calvinists yet nominal Churchmen, or dis- 
senters. We may be allowed to mention here, in passing, that 
these London City Mission-men, with the best intentions doubt- 
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less, do on the whole harm as well as good. They are gene- 
rally self-educated, and very narrow-minded people, who | ac- 
knowledge no religion apart from a certain “ Shibboleth” of 
their own, and encourage those who listen to them (a small 
minority) to be as intolerant and uncharitable as themselves. 
They not only intrude in parishes without the knowledge or 
consent of the parochial clergy, visiting from house to house, 
as though they there held a special charge—(very frequently, 
notwithstanding their pretensions, they are received roughly, 
and shown the door,)—but they also imagine it to be their 
duty to deliver their testimony against the parish-church and 
parish-priest, if both do not exactly come up to their reli- 
gious notions ; and we have known instances in which they have 
succeeded in disquieting the consciences and temporarily shak- 
ing the faith of communicants among the poor, pouring out a 
flood of turgid rant and misapplied Scripture, in order to con- 
vince them that because they were not conscious of any extra- 
ordinary change in their feelings and deportment at some one 
period of their lives, they must be in a state of Egyptian bondage 
and altogether castaways. Some of these men possess no little 
cleverness, and, apart from their bigotry and narrow-mindedness, 
appear to be endowed with an earnest desire to advance the 
interests of the Gospel and to help their brethren. The Reports 
of their proceedings which lie before us possess no little interest, 
though they are marred by unhappy attacks on clergymen and their 
parochial services. Still, setting all other considerations on one 
side, these are not the men to regenerate the working classes, or 
to raise them above their present condition. They make, we fear, 
many scoffers unintentionally, and assuredly they are promoting, 
whether consciously or not, a spirit of discontent with almost all 
our institutions in Church and State. The poor man, thanks 
to them, is often led to confound religion and cant. Those, 
when they do influence at all for good, they generally carry to 
the meeting-house. But, we need gentlemen to visit the poor, and 
to become their friends and counsellors; gentlemen, who will 
treat them with becoming delicacy, and who, having received 
a liberal education have also enlarged minds, and are able to 
inake allowance for the errors and short-comings of their poorer 
brethren, and address themselves to their peculiar cases. With 
the very best intentions, neither City-Mission-men ' nor dissenting 
ministers, nor popish priests and monks, can accomplish that 
work of renovation and reform, which if it be not effected by 
the earnest efforts of our Anglican clergy, will, we are firml 

persuaded, never be wrought at all. And then, not to dwell on 
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the fearful spiritual consequences of such a failure, great, it is too 
manifest, must be our social downfall. 

But to return, what first induced this Anglo-Irish couple to 
attend these said prayer-meetings, it seems difficult to conjecture ; 
possibly, curiosity ; they do not often go to these, but they rarely, if 
ever, enter church.—U pstairs, in the same dwelling resides a family, 
consisting of father, mother, three sons and adaughter, the youngest 
son fourteen years of age. They are specimens of a numerous class. 
They earn good wages, but live in a constant state of dirt and dis- 
comfort ; both father and mother drink, and their quarrels in their 
cups are fearful, and seem likely to end fatally some day ; they also 
never enter church, though they are on good terms with the clergy- 
man, and take great credit to themselves for being no hypocrites ! 
When they are in liquor, both father and mother employ the most 
fearful oaths, and then complain that the children are not obe- 
dient and dutiful: a worse regulated household, in fine, it seems 
difficult to conceive ; and yet ¢heir children also have all attended 
the parish schools, and the youngest boy, a cripple who halts on 
crutches, does so still. Gin is the fountain of misery and sin in 
this instance, and has been so for very many years. No expos- 
tulation can mend matters. Nothing but the constraining grace 
of God can work a reformation here, and this seems scarcely to 
be hoped, yet ever prayed, for.—In the next house lives a woman 
of fifty who has married a young man of twenty-five ; she sup- 
ports him, and reproaches him with the fact ; he drinks, and treats 
her infamously, keeping her two boys, by her former husband, to 
whom she is strongly attached, in a state of terror for their lives. 
She goes to church sometimes on Sunday evenings, much against 
her husband’s will, who always abuses her soundly for it ; as for 
him, he is destroying himself, body and soul, by drink; the boys 
are industrious, well-behaved, and fond of going to Sunday school 
and church.—Above them lives an Irish Roman Catholic family, 
favourable specimens of their class, regular chape!-goers, and 
good-humoured, and happy in the main. The clergyman is on 
very good terms with these also, and they are not at all bigoted, 
but appear kindly disposed, and have even been instrumental in 
inducing a young woman, a Protestant of their acquaintance, 
to present herself as a candidate for baptism in the church.— 
Next door lives a large family, the father in a good trade, earning 
not less than thirty shillings a week when in full employ; but they 
never lay by any thing, and, work failing recently, they have gone 
through a period of very urgent distress. They are professedly 
Church people, but seldom enter a place of worship. Of late, 
however, they have entered church now and then, and are, it 
may be hoped, upon the road to amendment. They are very fair- 
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spoken people, and their neighbours call them “ smooth-tongues.” 

he eldest son, a printer, invariably passes almost the whole of 
the Sunday walking in the country with other young journey- 
men, and yet seems to have a kindly feeling towards the Church 
and clergyman, and does occasionally go to some church in the 
evening with his sweetheart; more, it 1s to be feared, for the 
sake of her company than from any other motive.—Next door 
there resides, again, a very large family downstairs ; the father 
is engaged on the fire-patrol, and so is always up all night ; the 
mother works very hard in a manufactory for about twelve hours 
every day in the week with the eldest boy. They say they are 
worn out on the Sunday, and really appear so; but the man 
sometimes goes to church in the evening, and the eldest boy 
does so always, as well as the younger children. This lad of 
sixteen seemed rather ashamed of his good practices when the 
clergyman spoke to him kindly on the subject: this, however, 
was probably only the effect of English reserve, which strongly 
influences all classes, and is especially conspicuous at that period 
of life.—Upstairs in this same house lives a very worthy old 
couple; one, the old woman, bedridden ; the other, a small 
infirm and humpbacked man, a Cornish tailor, with a remarkably 
intelligent countenance. His is real, earnest, practical religion ; 
religion that has supported him under great troubles, and 
enables him to endure contentedly no slight privations in the 
present day; he is at the same time a sound Churchman, and 
takes great delight in the perusal of our best Church of England 
authors. He is exceedingly sensible, and the accounts he gives 
of the past occurrences of his life, and of the habits of his trade, 
are both entertaining and instructive; but it cannot be denied 
that he is rather discursive in his discourses ; in fine, somewhat 
of a gossip. His wife is a very good and unpretending creature. 
A middle-aged, hardworking woman lives with this aged couple, 
a sincere Christian in word and deed, who devotes herself to 
their necessities, and works much harder in consequence than she 
otherwise would need to do, though she never misses an oppor- 
tunity of attending both the Sunday and daily services, when she 
can do so without neglecting her more immediate duties. 

This, after the many disagreeable pictures we have presented 
to our readers, has so comparatively pleasant an aspect, that 
we shall make it the last upon our list, without travelling 
farther round the court, though some four or five more families 
reside in it, who attend church, more or less regularly, and are 
well disposed, and well conducted, on the whole. Four or five 
others are Roman Catholics, but not as favourable specimens 
of that sect; some violent and quarrelsome, others bitter and 
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bigoted; though continuous kindness of treatment appears to 
have modified their feelings for the better; and this, notwith- 
standing that the clergyman in question frequently points out 
the errors of popery from his pulpit. Some four or five other 
families remain, who, like the two first particularized, seem to 
frequent no place of worship, though only one or two of these 
are violently ill-conducted. And, on the whole, this court is no 
unfair, though perhaps rather too favourable, a specimen of the 
parish, and of multitudes of London parishes besides, 

The poor in other cities and large towns are, we fear, for the 
more part, equally inattentive to their religious duties, though, 
we are happy to say, that this by no means 1s the case in smaller 
towns, and still less so in the agricultural parishes, where 
the influence of the parochial clergy is more fully brought to 
bear. 

And now, in conclusion, let us ask, does this faithful, as far as 
it goes, though very imperfect representation of the state of the 
working classes contain very much to discourage exertion, or any 
thing to awaken despair? We hope not. On the virtues of the 
poor, and they are many, we have not dwelt. They are, in the 
main, we think, less irritable than their wealthier brethren, and 
bear more kindly with one another’s failings, save when they 
are under the influence of liquor; they are singularly kind and 
self-denying in their exertions in all cases of sickness; often this 
seems the one redeeming point in an otherwise wretched cha- 
racter ; they are generally industrious, and do not seem to dislike 
working from morning till night; they are exceedingly cha- 
ritable to one another, and are usually ready to share the last 
crust with a neighbour in distress; sometimes they are semy 
and deeply religious; and religion in the poor, when it is real, 
is very beautiful; they are grateful for kindness, when it is not 
pompously and fussily bestowed, and are particularly open to the 
influences of truth and candour. In fact, they are a noble- 
hearted race by nature; and our heart warms towards them 
while we write, despite their usually sad neglect of religious ordi- 
nances, first taught them by our oblivion of their existence. 
Surely such a race as this must be reclaimable. 

The great problem seems to be, how to retain possession of 
the hearts and intellects of the young, from the age of fourteen 
to that of twenty, when they too usually run wild, and get into 
evil habits, the effects of which endure to the last hour of their 
lives. The formation of week-day evening classes would seem, 
upon the whole, the most promising remedy for this great evil; 
classes, not for French or Latin, save in exceptional cases for a 
rather higher order, but for English composition, including, of 
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course, writing, spelling, and grammar, and for arithmetic. 
History might be the theme chosen for the composition of 
written essays ; but then it is, in our judgment, very desirable 
that that history should be first read and expounded by the 
arish clergy; and here we are making a fresh demand upon 
their time. Yet, might not one hour, or an hour and a half, be 
devoted, without much difficulty, to this work, on say two even- 
ings in the week? For it is manifestly all-important to keep 
the minds and hearts of the young, of young men more especially, 
under the influence of their natural friends and counsellors. It 
would be wrong to allude to this subject without recognizing 
the valuable services of the Metropolitan Society for Evening 
Classes, more especially of its Secretary and great promoter, the 
Rev. C. Mackenzie. 

Amusing and instructive lectures once a week, or once a 
fortnight, may assist in this good work, to which men, and women 
also, should be admitted; for we despair of gaining the adults 
generally through the children, though this is a very favourite 
notion in our days; the adults are far more likely to corrupt 
the children: we must begin at both ends at once, if we would 
succeed. The influence of the penny literature of the day is 
another most important consideration on which, however, we 
cannot at present enter at the fag end of a long article; we 
will only say, that while we appreciate the good motives which 
have induced various religious societies to put forth cheap periodi- 
cals of late, in which religion is sought to be blended with informa- 
tion and amusement, we incline to believe that these periodicals will 
prove partial failures in their effect. Some of the cheap penny 
vapers, such as the “ Family Herald,” or Dickens’ ‘“‘ Household 

Vords,” or certain of Cassell’s publications, are well-principled, in 
the main ; and we do not like the insertion of Scripture texts, and 
exhortations from ‘‘ Spiritual Treasuries,” in the midst of enter- 
taining fictions and dissertations on the tea trade. Of course we 
do not intend to depreciate the value of directly religious periodi- 
cals, such as ** The Churchman’s Penny Magazine ;” but we dis- 
like the abrupt transitions from the most awful themes to gossip of 
the lightest order, which we have remarked in recent publications 
of the Religious Tract Society, and others of the like nature. 
his is a subject well worthy of a separate article. For the 
present we will only say that interference with the light reading of 
the poor may be carried too far; and that though it is exceed- 
ingly desirable that there should be penny publications, not 
breathing a refined heathenism, as ‘Chambers’ Journal” too 
frequently does, but in the hands of honest and practical Church- 
men, yet we would not have them directly religious in their 
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tone and bearing, any further than the novels of Mr. James 
may be so considered, or any work, the author of which is 
actuated by good principles. 

But, by some means or other, by evening classes, by lectures, 
by the influence of papers and periodicals, (Oh! that there were 
only one thoroughly popular Church-newspaper; not for the 
educated classes only, like the “‘ Guardian,” clever and brilliant, 
or for the clergy, and those more immediately connected with 
parochial business, like the high-principled, and, we may say, 
almost too honest ‘‘ English Churchman,” which never shrinks 
from offending friends, when duty calls for speech! Oh! that 
we had a threepenny paper, conducted by earnest-hearted, 
sensible, energetic men, who knew the English people and their 
wants! He were a patriot, indeed, who would sink some thou- 
sands to start such a paper!) but, by all these means combined, 
and others we have not time to specify, we must endeavour to 
win the hearts, and steady the intellects of the young, and make 
them feel proud of friendship with the clergy, not ashamed of 
their best feelings ; and, if we do not succeed in this, the next 
generation can be no better than the present. And, with the 
many contrary influences that are brought to bear on the people, 
those of socialism, and chartism, and democracy generally, 
making them discontented with their present stations, and filling 
their minds with animosity towards their social superiors gene- 
rally, and more especially towards the clergy, as overseers feed 
by the more fortunate classes to keep the wretched in subjection 
to their bondage, may we not fear, that the next generation will 
be far worse? Let us, then, at whatever sacrifice to our own 
ease and comfort, employ any or all of these means of social 
redemption. Frequent services, and open churches, and plain 
and earnest pulpit-discourses, are all most desirable, and essen- 
tial; but these will not avail without efforts to persuade our 
poorer brethren that we are really anxious to raise them in the 
social scale; that we feel for them, and with them, as brothers, 
and as men, 

And, after all, neither evening classes nor lectures will conciliate 
and win, unless we seek the poor in their own dwellings, and 
familiarize ourselves with their sufferings and their joys. If we have 
not succeeded in impressing on our readers the necessity for this 
parochial visitation—this Clerical visitation—we have written 
altogether vainly. The poor will not love us, nor respect us, once 
more we assure our Clerical readers, (many of whom, doubtless, 
set an example to ourselves in this matter, which we can only 
humbly aspire to follow:) but the working classes will not enter 
our churches, nor trust their clergy, unless they are regularly and 
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constantly visited by the latter in their own houses ; and this, not 
mainly for the purpose of exhortation, but for the sake of expressing 
sympathy, and of affording relief. 

We need scarcely say, that this work cannot be accomplished 
by the clergy, unless the laity assist them, so as to stock their 
purses for such ends. Often and often, after working for an hour 
or two, we have known a clergyman desist most, unwillingly from 
his labours, though a tempting row or lane invited him, because 
he was compelled to confess to himself, that he had already given 
away more money than he ought that day, (having met with many 
painful cases,) more than he had, strictly speaking, any right to 
give. For though the clergy may not have occasion to relieve, 
possibly, in one room out of three or four, still they will find 
it next to impossible to visit without having the means of 
relieving at hand. We trust that we need not enlarge upon this 
subject. If the laity wish the poor of the flock to look up to 
their pastors as their friends and counsellors, they must entrust to 
their hands no small portion of the funds they may appropriate 
to charitable purposes, to be distributed at their discretion. 

We need not say, that in the working of any parish, the system 
of relief by tickets for bread, or coals, or grocery, as the case may 
be, will be found altogether indispensable. Lay district visitors 
should, almost always, have such tickets, and tickets only, to 
dispose of, save when they may feel called upon to relieve dis- 
tress from their own private purses: and even the clergy will do 
well to give assistance frequently, or generally, through this ticket 
medium, which guards, in a great measure, against imposition ; 
not entirely so, because the tickets may be, and sometimes are, 
bought and sold, as we know for a fact. Sometimes, however, no 
tickets will reach or meet the case, and the giving of money is 
often regarded as a mark of special confidence, which excites a 
much more kindly feeling towards the giver than the distribution 
of parochial “ orders.” 

Ve fear that many of our readers will judge us to be as lax in 
our theory, as in our practice, and altogether infinitely too indulgent. 
Severity, we believe, however, cannot now work well. Let us not 
crush the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax. Love, and 
love only, can effect the moral miracle which we desire. It is the 
love of Christ our Lord which can alone transform the inner 
man of any one of us to some faint resemblance to the image of 
that Lord of Glory ; and the love of the Church, the minister of 
Christ, must awaken the torpid instincts for good that now lie 
dormant in the hearts of our poorer brethren. 
pe ee great battle with evil may yet be fought and won ; 
surely, with new churches rising in all directions, and hearts that 
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can feel for our brethren’s wrongs and sufferings, the great work 
of reformation and renovation will not be left unattempted or 
unwrought at last! O, for more of honest zeal, for more of the 
spirit of true self-devotion to fire our hearts, that the Lord of the 
vineyard may not come suddenly, and find his vineyard-dressers 
sleeping at their posts! Have we not all need to pray, in the 
words of our holy Bishop Andrewes, that ‘‘ God would strengthen 
those things that remain, and supply those that are yet wanting ?” 
that He would bring about, in his own good time, regular and 
systematic habits of spiritual intercourse betwixt pastor and 

eople? and, in the mean while, that He would give us grace at 
ae to labour amongst, and with, the working classes as our 
brethren !—So would that glorious prophecy, which began to be 
fulfilled, as we believe, in our own dear Church at the period of 
the Reformation, receive its full and perfect consummation, that 
she should be ‘‘ the repairer of the breach, the restorer of paths 
to dwell in;” yea, that, first regenerating her own children, she 
should prove the appointed instrument, under God, for the re- 
demption of Christendom from the influences of infidelity, and 
of Romish superstition, and from that last and deadliest of ene- 
mies, the personal Antichrist, whom, in common with the majority 
of our brethren, we still anticipate, “the latest monster-birth of 
time.” 

Imperfectly have we discharged our self-allotted task. On the 
difficult subject of Sunday trading, we have not at all entered, 
though we cannot terminate without expressing our horror at 
that desecration of the Lord’s own day of holy rest, which is visible 
every Sunday morning throughout the poorer half of the metro- 
polis. Nor have we touched on the subject of schools, save by a 
very insufficient reference to the working of evening classes. 
Lending-libraries, baths and wash-houses, and reading-rooms, and 
countless practical suggestions for the removal of social evils, we 
have not space to enter on ; suffice it, for the present, if we have 
established the necessity for social intercourse between pastors 
and people; for friendly, regular, and constant Parochial Visi- 
tation. 
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Tyler's Sermons and Address. 





Arr. I].—1. The Christian's Hope in Death: a Series of Ser- 
mons on the Burial Service of the Church of England. by J. 
Enpeut Tyter, B.D. London: Parker and Son. 1852. 


2.—The Rector’s Address to his Parishioners of St. Giles’s in the 
Fields. By J. Exve vt Trier, B.D. London. 1851. 


Tere is something unspeakably refreshing and consolatory in the 
thought that often while the Church appears, externally, to be in 
hysterics and convulsions, she may, nevertheless, be really ina 
state of much more internal healthfulness than the world in gene- 
ral is apt to imagine; that, while the visible symptoms may be 
terrifying enough to make the anxious friends of the venerable 
patient shake their heads in despair, the vital powers within may 
be achieving their work with regular and noiseless activity. The 
spasmodic phenomena, doubtless, indicate a somewhat abnormal 
condition of the system: but, still, the morbid appearances may 
possibly be superficial, and (so to express it) chiefly muscular. 
hey do not, necessarily, afford any certain ground for prognosti- 
cating deep-seated malady, much less for apprehending decay and 
dissolution. For instance, at this very moment, a brain-sickly 
observer might look with an agony of alarm upon the perplexing 
signs of the times. What with Puseyite controversies, and 
Gorham litigations, and Royal Supremacy debates, and claims of 
Kducation, and Frome disputes, and the heavings and stirrings of 
Convocation from its long and troubled sleep, and, lastly, the 
uprising of the national mind against Ultramontane mendacity 
and insolence,—what with all these unquiet manifestations to- 
gether,—the very air around us seems absolutely maddened ' with 
the elements of strife; and ruin, at times, appears all but inevit- 
able. And yet, all this while, be it remembered, there are some 
twelve or fourteen thousand preachers of righteousness upholding, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, the Lord’s controversy against the World, 
the Flesh, and the Devil, or carrying, during the week, their 
peaceful ministrations to the chamber of sickness, and the dwell- 
ings of ignorance, and whispering of the peace which passeth under- 
standing, and the hope full of immortality. With these econsider- 
ations before us, we may listen with something like tolerable 
composure to the stunning discords which assail us, and grapple, 
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manfully and hopefully, with the difficulties which throng our 
path ; unless, indeed, Hope has ceased to be numbered among the 
Christian Graces ! 

The above thoughts have been occasioned by the two publica- 

tions at the head of this notice. They are the work of one of the 
most faithful and laborious of our preachers of righteousness ; one 
who, for twenty-five years, was the spiritual guide of a parish, the 
very name of which calls up visions of every imaginable de- 
partment of usefulness which can task the energies of a devoted 
evangelist :—a vast and swarming population, born for the most 
part, to all appearance, under evil stars of vice, and ignorance, 
and poverty. With what indomitable strength of purpose he gave 
himself up to the work of taming that moral jungle, it is needless 
for us to report; seeing that this is well known to all men who 
have ever heard his name. He is now gone, we may humbly 
trust, to his exceeding great reward ; and the Sermons now before 
us form a posthumous specimen of his pastoral labours in the 
pulpit. 
Considered merely under a literary aspect there is, in these dis- 
courses, but little, perhaps, to distinguish them from many other 
vigorous and faithful expositions of divine truth. But, there is 
one thing about them which is eminently striking; and that is 
the spirit of intense earnestness and heartiness by which they are 
pervaded. They are written much as a man might be supposed 
to write, who felt as if the eternal destinies of his whole audience 
depended upon the words he was uttering. This might, to some 
extent, be exemplified by a large transcription of extracts; but, 
after all, nothing short of a perusal of the whole series can do 
adequate justice to the powers and temper of the writer. We 
shall accordingly limit our notice chiefly to certain somewhat 
debateable points which unavoidably present themselves to a 
preacher, or commentator, on the Burial Service of the Church of 
Iwngland. 

First, then, it may perhaps be doubted whether Mr. Tyler's 
exposition of 1 Cor. xv. 22, will meet with universal acquiescence : 
‘* As in Adam, al/ die, even so, in Christ, a// shall be made alive:” 
—‘* All, that is,” (says the preacher,) ‘ who sleep in Jesus,—who 
are proved to be Christ’s at his coming.” This interpretation, 
doubtless, exhibits a momentous and unquestionable truth. But, 
does it embrace the whole truth? We rather apprehend not ; 
at least, if this passage is to be viewed by the light of the fifth 
chapter to the Romans, which tells us that, as by the disobedi- 
ence of the one man (Adam), the many (oi woXXot) were made 
sinners, so by the obedience of the one (Christ), the many (oi 
woAXol) shall be made righteous: in which passage, as Bentley 
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contends, (in his noted sermon on that text,) the signification of 
of roAAXol, in the latter part of the sentence, must be coextensive 
with the signification of the same words, of roAAoé, in the former 

rt of it. And if Bentley is right, we can scarcely give to the 
word all, in the latter clause of the text now before us, a narrower 
sense than that which clearly belongs to the same word, a//, in 
the former part of it. It would appear, indeed, from the sequel 
of Mr. Tyler’s exposition, that his view of Rom. v. is not coinci- 
dent with that of Bentley; and that he considers the words oi 
roAXof as capable of a restricted sense in their application to those 
who are said to be made righteous: so that he is, throughout, 
entirely consistent with himself. For ourselves, we are inclined 
to the opinion that the words, the many shall be made righteous, 
have reference to the potential deliverance ; the redemption which 
was obtained for all, without distinction of tribe, family, or nation ; 
and the blessings of which are within the reach of all, if all would 
come to Christ, in faith and repentance. And, a manifest analogy 
suggests, as we conceive, the true interpretation of 1 Cor. xv. 22. 
In Adam, all die;—al/, without exception; seeing that death 
passed upon the whole human race. In Christ, then, a//,—equally 
without exception,—shall be made alive. Ad/ shall, alike, be 
redeemed from death, and destined to immortal life: although, 
alas ! there are many to whom, eventually, their immortality will 
rove to be any thing rather than a blessing. Possibly, Mr. 
l'yler may in part have been led to his own view of the text, by 
the circumstance that St. Paul, in addressing the Corinthians, 
is so rapt in contemplation of the glory reserved for the spirits 
of the just, that, for the time, he seems to forget the children of 
perdition, and to lose sight of their fearful doom. But, whether 
Mr. Tyler's interpretation be correct, or not, we, at all events, 
accept very gladly his wise caution against all rash speculation, 
touching the fate of them that are lost, and the manner of their 
resurrection, 

The intermediate state, of course, is one of the questionable 
matters sure to claim the attention of an expositor of our Burial 
Service: and, relative to this subject, also, Mr. Tyler (as might 
be expected) most urgently and largely inculcates extreme sobriety 
of thought. He contends that it is “‘unwise and unsafe in 
Christians so to pursue the inquiry, as though they were in 
search of essential and vital truth.” He “believes it to be a sub- 
ject on which the Holy Spirit has made no clear and direct reve- 
lation ; and that “the reason why it is not revealed, is, because 
it 18 not necessary for us to learn; because, as a principle, it can 
be of no importance to us, one way or the other.” “Of what 
moment,” he asks, “can it be to us, to know what will be the 
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state of our souls between death and judgment?” These words 
of caution are all the more necessary, because there are probably, 
at this moment, hundreds who do regard this as a matter of the 
very gravest importance ; hundreds whose hearts are racked by 
the solemn problem of the intermediate state of souls; and who 
are ready to listen to the “‘ sophist fiend,” when he whispers the 
Romish solution of that problem. Our readers will understand 
that we are now, more especially, alluding to the doctrine of pur- 
gatory ; a doctrine which our Church denounces as “a fond thing, 
vainly invented, and grounded on no warranty of Scripture, but, 
rather, repugnant to the word of God:” but which doctrine, 
nevertheless, is, in this our day, beguiling many an anxious soul, 
and bewitching many an unquiet fancy. In order, therefore, that 
simple and unguarded Protestants may be prepared against the 
artifices of the ‘‘ sophist fiend,” we transcribe a somewhat lengthy 
passage from a recent publication’ ; not, most certainly, from any 
extravagant admiration of the whole work itself; but simply 
because we verily believe this passage to contain a faithful exhi- 
bition of the present operation of this strong delusion. Indeed, 
we have seen something much to the same effect in some recent 
number of the “‘ Dublin Review.” Be it observed, then, that the 
following words are put, by the author of the work in question, 
into the mouth of one of his characters; a sort of ‘“ moonish 
youth” of a Tractarian curate, just dropping into the jaws of the 
basilisk :-— 


‘‘What would Protestants have known of a future state but for 
Rome? Rome says there are three realms in the future state,—Heaven, 
Hell, and Purgatory. What right have Protestants to throw away the 
latter, and arbitrarily retain the two former? I am told that Scripture 
gives no warrant for a third state. Rome says that it does; that is, 
teaches it implicitly, as it teaches other doctrines, even the very highest ; 
some hold, the Trinity itself. It may be proved from Scripture; for, 
it may be proved from the love and justice of God, revealed in Scrip- 
ture. The Protestants divide (in theory) mankind into two classes ; 
the righteous, who are destined to infinite bliss ; the wicked, who are 
doomed to infinite torment. In which latter case, to make their arbi- 
trary division exhaustive, they put, of course, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of the thousand; and doom to everlasting companionship 
with Borgias and Cagliostros, the gentle frivolous girl, or the peevish 
boy, who would have shrunk, in life, with horror from the contact. 
Well, at least, their Hell is hellish enough; if it were but just! But, 
I cannot believe it. I will not believe it. I had a brother once, affec- 
tionate, simple, full of noble aspirations; but, alas! without a thought 
of God: yielding, in a hundred little points,—and some great ones, 


2 Yeast; a Problem, p. 134, &c. Parker, West Strand. 1851. 
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contends, (in his noted sermon on that text,) the signification of 
of roAXoi, in the latter part of the sentence, must be coextensive 
with the signification of the same words, of woAXol, in the former 

rt of it. And if Bentley is right, we can scarcely give to the 
word ail, in the latter clause of the text now before us, a narrower 
sense than that which clearly belongs to the same word, a//, in 
the former part of it. It would appear, indeed, from the sequel 
of Mr. Tyler’s exposition, that his view of Rom. v. is not coinci~ 
dent with that of Bentley; and that he considers the words of 
rool as capable of a restricted sense in their application to those 
who are said to be made righteous: so that he 1s, throughout, 
entirely consistent with himself. For ourselves, we are inclined 
to the opinion that the words, the many shall be made righteous, 
have reference to the potential deliverance; the redemption which 
was obtained for all, without distinction of tribe, family, or nation ; 
and the blessings of which are within the reach of all, if all would 
come to Christ, in faith and repentance. And, a manifest analogy 
suggests, as we conceive, the true interpretation of 1 Cor, xv. 22. 
In Adam, all die;—all, without exception; seeing that death 
passed upon the whole human race. In Christ, then, a//,—equally 
without exception,—shall be made alive. Ad/ shall, alike, be 
redeemed from death, and destined to immortal life: although, 
alas! there are many to whom, eventually, their immortality will 
yrove to be any thing rather than a blessing. Possibly, Mr. 
I'yler may in part have been led to his own view of the text, by 
the circumstance that St. Paul, in addressing the Corinthians, 
is so rapt in contemplation of the glory reserved for the spirits 
of the just, that, for the time, he seems to forget the children of 
perdition, and to lose sight of their fearful doom. But, whether 
Mr. Tyler's interpretation be correct, or not, we, at all events, 
accept very gladly his wise caution against all rash speculation, 
touching the fate of them that are lost, and the manner of their 
resurrection. 

The intermediate state, of course, is one of the questionable 
matters sure to claim the attention of an expositor of our Burial 
Service : and, relative to this subject, also, Mr. Tyler (as might 
be expected) most urgently and largely inculeates extreme sobriety 
of thought. He contends that it is ‘unwise and unsafe in 
Christians so to pursue the inquiry, as though they were in 
search of essential and vital truth.” He “believes it to be a sub- 
ject on which the Holy Spirit has made no clear and direct reve- 
lation ;” and that “the reason why it is not revealed, is, because 
it is not necessary for us to learn; because, as a principle, it can 
be of no importance to us, one way or the other.” “Of what 
moment,” he asks, “can it be to us, to know what will be the 
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state of our souls between death and judgment?” These words 
of caution are all the more necessary, because there are probably, 
at this moment, hundreds who do regard this as a matter of the 
very gravest importance ; hundreds whose hearts are racked by 
the solemn problem of the intermediate state of souls; and who 
are ready to listen to the “‘ sophist fiend,” when he whispers the 
Romish solution of that problem. Our readers will understand 
that we are now, more especially, alluding to the doctrine of pur- 
gatory ; a doctrine which our Church denounces as ‘a fond thing, 
vainly invented, and grounded on no warranty of Scripture, but, 
rather, repugnant to the word of God:” but which doctrine, 
nevertheless, is, in this our day, beguiling many an anxious soul, 
and bewitching many an unquiet fancy. In order, therefore, that 
simple and unguarded Protestants may be prepared against the 
artifices of the “‘ sophist fiend,” we transcribe a somewhat lengthy 
passage from a recent publication’ ; not, most certainly, from any 
extravagant admiration of the whole work itself; but er 
because we verily believe this passage to contain a faithful exhi- 
bition of the present operation of this strong delusion. Indeed, 
we have seen something much to the same effect in some recent 
number of the ‘‘ Dublin Review.” Be it observed, then, that the 
following words are put, by the author of the work in question, 
into the mouth of one of his characters; a sort of ‘“ moonish 
youth” of a Tractarian curate, just dropping into the jaws of the 
basilisk :— 

‘*What would Protestants have known of a future state but for 
Rome? Rome says there are three realms in the future state,—Heaven, 
Hell, and Purgatory. What right have Protestants to throw away the 
latter, and arbitrarily retain the two former? I am told that Scripture 
gives no warrant for a third state. Rome says that it does; that is, 
teaches it implicitly, as it teaches other doctrines, even the very highest ; 
some hold, the Trinity itself. It may be proved from Scripture ; for, 
it may be proved from the love and justice of God, revealed in Scrip- 
ture. The Protestants divide (in theory) mankind into two classes ; 
the righteous, who are destined to infinite bliss ; the wicked, who are 
doomed to infinite torment. In which latter case, to make their arbi- 
trary division exhaustive, they put, of course, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of the thousand; and doom to everlasting companionship 
with Borgias and Cagliostros, the gentle frivolous girl, or the peevish 
boy, who would have shrunk, in life, with horror from the contact. 
Well, at least, their Hell is hellish enough; if it were but just! But, 
I cannot believe it. I will not believe it. I had a brother once, affec- 
tionate, simple, full of noble aspirations; but, alas! without a thought 
of God: yielding, in a hundred little points,—and some great ones, 


2 Yeast; a Problem, p. 134, &c. Parker, West Strand. 1851. 
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too,—to the infernal temptations of a public school. He died at seven- 
teen. Where is he now? Never, for a day, has that thought left my 
mind for years. Not in Heaven,—for he has no right there : Protes- 
tants would say that as well asI. Where then? Not in that other 
place. I cannot, I will not believe it. For the sake of God's honour, 
as well as of my own sanity, I will not believe it! There must be some 
third place,—some intermediate chance,—some door of hope,—some 
purifying process beyond the grave. Ages of that are surely punish- 
ment enough. And if there be a fire of Hell, why not a fire of Purga- 
tory? . . . . Ifthe gross flesh which has sinned is to be punished by 
the matter which it has abused, why may it not be purified by it?” 


And now mark what follows:— 


‘Jt is just the very doctrines for which England most curses Rome, 
and this Purgatory at the head of them, which constitute her strength and 
her allurement ; which appeal to the reason, the conscience of men, like 
me, who have revolted from the novel superstition, which looks piti- 
lessly on the fond memories of the brother, the prayers of the orphan, 
the doubled desolation of the widow, with its cold and terrible assur- 
ance,—there is no hope for thy loved and lost ones; no hope, but Hell 
for evermore !”’ 


Never, in this world, we believe, were truer words spoken, than 
those which we have above marked with italics. The most per- 
nicious of Rome’s peculiarities ave precisely those which form her 
allurement and her strength! But now, what shall be said to all 
this sentimental and effeminate sophistry? Our author himself 
provides an answer which ought to be sufficient ; an answer which 
harmonizes admirably with Mr. Tyler's earnest appeals against 
the madness of being wise beyond what is written. This answer, 
however, is put by him into the mouth of another of his charac- 
ters,—a strong-minded, noble-hearted Cornish peasant ; one who 
had also lost a brother, and had been tortured by doubts respect- 
ing that brother’s condition in the unseen world. And the end 
of all his mental conflicts is just this,—that we must 


‘give up sticking to arguments and doctrines about the Lord, and love 
and trust the Lord Himself. I believe (he adds) that the Judge of 
all the earth will do right; and, what is right cannot be wrong, nor 
cruel either; else, it would not be like Him-who loved us to the death. 
That is all I know; and that is enough for me. To whom little is 
given, of him will little be required. He that didn’t know his Master’s 
will, will be beaten with few stripes ; and, he that did know it, as I do, 


itt tanked a ada a maa boy 
ill be beaten with many, if he neglects it: and, that latter, not the 
former, is my concern. 


"hus speaks the Cornish peasant, rusticus abnormis sapiens ; 
and we have no doubt whatever that Mr. Tyler, had he been 
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resent, would, in his hearty way, have lustily patted the honest 
fellow on the back. It may be doubted, however, whether this 
sort of exegesis would afford much satisfaction to the moonish 
Tractarian curate. For he is full of jealousy for God’s honour 
and justice, and benignity; all of which forbid the thought of a 
penal eternity for any but the impenitent and incorrigible repro- 
bates! And, moreover, he has been taught that the Church has 
found the doctrine of purgatory tmplicitly, if not articulately, 
revealed in Scripture. ‘That the Church of Rome has found the 
doctrine, somehow, and somewhere, is unhappily notorious. And 
the process by which she has found it, is equally notorious ; as a 
very moderate acquaintance with Christian antiquity will show. 
No impartial student of Church History and Literature can fail 
to see that Rome has deduced, or developed, her purgatorial 
theory, partly out of a few meagre and most ambiguous sentences 
of Scripture; and partly, out of certain scattered, obscure, and 
discordant notices and intimations, in several Christian writers of 
the earlier centuries. So much for the implicit sanction claimed 
for this fond invention! As for the notion that the purgatorial 
scheme is required for the vindication of God’s honour and jus- 
tice,—its rashness is utterly self-destructive. For, on the one 
hand, it may, indeed, be beyond our limited faculties clearly and 
fully to discern how even the very worst thoughts, words, and 
deeds of a span-long life can be righteously punished by an eter- 
nity of wretchedness. But then, on the other hand, it 1s scarcely 
less difficult to see how the lighter failings and offences can be 
justly visited with whole ages of purgatorial torment. Indeed, we 
are lost in astonishment at the state of mind which can enable 
any reasoning man to derive substantial relief from such an hy- 
pothesis. What miserable consolation must it be to the bereft 
mother, or the widowed wife, to be assured that their lost ones 
are secure from everlasting pains ; and that their souls shall find 
rest and peace, at the end of a thousand, or a myriad, or perhaps 
a million of years? (for there is absolutely no limit to the wild 
excursions of “unlicensed thought.”) Why, the prospect of a 
duration so frightful is almost as oppressive to the mind as eter- 
nity itself! Foolish Tractarian young gentleman! Leave thy 
poor brother to the care of a faithful Creator, and most merci- 
ful Saviour and Judge. Listen, once again, to the Cornish 


peasant :— 


“If we cannot conceive what God has prepared for those that we 
know loved Him, how much less can we conceive what He has pre- 
pared for them, of whom we don’t know whether they loved Him, or 
not !” 
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i Of the vile and odious superstitions which have grown out of = 
this same doctrine of purgatory ; of the ignoble, nay, impious 
: traffic in masses and indulgences; of these, our Tractarian, of 
Lik course, says nothing. It is much more to his purpose, and that 
i of his fraternity, to pour contempt and obloquy upon us poor 

ia narrow-hearted Protestants; who (as he is pleased to affirm) 
ri consign to perdition some nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 

We every thousand of the human race. ‘These be very bitter words !” 
in But they inflict no discomposure upon us. We leave the School 
“4 of Geneva to vindicate its own doctrina immisericors. As for us, 
i Anglican Protestants,—the spirit which regulates our thoughts 

4 upon the subject of future retribution, may best be learned from 
‘but the following words of old Fuller :— 


‘In the parable of the four sorts of ground, whereon the seed was 
sown, the last alone proved fruitful. There the bad were more than 
the good. 

‘But, among the servants, two improved their talents, and one 
buried them. There the good were more than the bad. 

i ‘Again, among the ten virgins, five were wise, and five foolish. 
I 4 There, the good and the bad were equal. 

ay ‘*T see that, concerning the number of the Saints, in comparison 

‘i with the Reprobates, no certainty can be collected from these parables. 
} Good reason: for, it is not their principal purpose to meddle with that 

point. 
Fi ‘‘Grant, Lord, that I may never rack a Scripture simile beyond the 


true intent thereof; lest, instead of sucking milk, I squeeze out blood.”’ 
—Fuller: ‘‘ Good Thoughts in Bad Times.” 


To which wise and truly charitable words we have only to add, 
that, in our Lord’s division of the world into sheep and goats, 
there is no intimation whatever of the comparative numbers of 
these two classes. And, from such instances as these, we learn 
to perceive how dangerous and how presumptuous it always is, to 
draw blood from the language of Scripture, wherever it shadows 
forth to us the general doctrine of final retribution. 

Mr. Tyler's twelfth sermon contains a statement, which may, 
possibly, startle some thoughtful Christians :— 
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i ‘It is very evident that the Apostles were allowed to remain under 
it many decided mistakes as to the time of Christ’s second advent, and 

the end of the world. . .. . Can it, then, be profitable, can it be 

- edifying to us, to search into those points, on which the Apostles were 

! left, not only in ignorance, but even in palpable error ?” 





a What shall we say, then? How shall we quiet the pious 
: scruples and misgivings of those who tremble at the thought of 
af ascribing liability to error to men who wrote and acted under 
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Divine guidance and control? If those men were really mis- 
taken respecting this one matter, how shall we be certain that 
error may not be lurking, here and there, throughout the whole 
compass of their narratives and expositions? And how shall we 
be able to maintain inviolate the sacred theory of their inspira- 
tion? These questions are not without their difficulties; diffi- 
culties which it might well require a separate treatise completely 
to dispose of. Nevertheless, we are satisfied that their weight 
~~“ be much reduced by a little patient consideration. 

n the first place, then, of all the startling passages in Scripture, 
we know of scarcely one so startling as that of Mark xiii. 32; 
where our Lord speaks, either of the fall of Jerusalem, or of the 
end of the world, in the following language: epi 8S? rig iyuéoac 
éxelvnc, 7) THE Woac, ovdeic oldev, OVOE Of ayyeAor Of Ev TY 
ovpavy), OVE 6 vide, et ur) 6 Tlatho ; which words, we think, may 
be correctly rendered thus: ‘ But, except the Father, no one 
(ovdeic) knoweth of that day, or that hour; no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, nor the Son.” Here, then, we havea state- 
ment, which seems to imply that our Lord was positively igno- 
rant of the day when He Himself should come, either to smite 
down Jerusalem, or to judge the world; that a future event, the 
time of which must have been distinctly known to the Son of 
God, was actually hidden from the Son of man! It is needless 
to specify the efforts of the ancient Fathers *, or of the modern 
commentators, to extricate themselves from the difficulty of this 
most mysterious announcement. Perhaps, no exposition has yet 
been offered sufficient to relieve us from a severe demand upon 
our humility and faith. Thus much, however, may, at least, be 
collected from it; that, since our Lord speaks of the subject as 
one which was then veiled from iis humanity, it was hardly to 
be expected that his Apostles should be gifted with unerring 
insight touching the same matter. It is not improbable that 
“their vivid feeling anticipated the day; that the interval be- 
tween, so to speak, was foreshortened to them‘.” Still, it must 
be confessed, that one perplexing question remains unsolved. 
If the Apostles really were in error, how comes it that they were 
allowed to circulate their erroneous notions so widely among the 
faithful? How comes it that they were permitted so to express 
themselves, that, in spite of St. Paul’s explanation to the Thes- 
salonians, the expectation of our Lord’s immediate coming should 
become the reigning delusion of the times, throughout the dis- 
tresses of the Jewish war’? This, we apprehend, is a question 


3 They may be seen in Suicer’s Thesaurus, tom. ii. col. 164—170. 
* See “ The Eclipse of Faith,” p. 65. 
5 See Bp. Horsley’s Sermon ii. on Matt. xxiv. 3. 
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which we must be content to leave in some obscurity ; resting 
assured, at the same time, that whatever may have been the 
misconceptions of the Apostles, they were not permitted without 
some wise and salutary purpose ; and that, eventually, they were 
overruled for good. But, be this as it may, one thing, at all 
events, is clear,—that the saying of our Lord virtually lays an 
interdict on all human calculations and conjectures, relative to 
the day and hour of his appearing. And, accordingly, every 
sober-minded Christian must heartily approve Mr. Tyler’s con- 
demnation of all such speculative vanities :— 


“If (he says) St. Peter and St. Paul, when they thought and spoke 
on these things, were left to their own mistaken views, we may be sure 
the Holy Spirit intended Christians not to perplex themselves by such 
unsatisfactory speculations. And if we trace the history of the Chris- 
tian Church through the many ages that have elapsed between the days 
of the Apostles and our own, we shall find that over and over again 
have men boldly pronounced on the near approach of the day of judg- 
ment, or the second advent of Christ to reign on earth, fixing upon the 
very year of its arrival; and that one after another they have all by 
the event been convicted of folly, and presumption, and error. We 
are struck also with the glaring fact, that with these errors have ever 
been mingled others of a practical and pernicious tendency. On the 
whole, then, we are compelled by the words of Christ, by the general 
tenour of Holy Scripture, and by the history of the Church, to con- 
clude that it is not a Christian duty, but self-willed vanity; it is not 
piety, but presumption ; it is not edifying, but deceitful, to attempt to 
fix upon the time when Christ shall come at his second advent, and 
when the end of the present state of things on earth shall arrive. 
And, therefore, as humble, faithful, pious followers of Christ, we are 
exhorted to leave that subject alone for ever, and devote ourselves to 
the essential doctrines of the Gospel, and those studies which may 
throw light upon them.”—Serm. xii. pp. 188, 189. 


The nineteenth sermon brings before us a question which, at 
this moment, is agitating many a tender conscience, and many 
a vigorous understanding; the question, whether that portion of 
the Funeral Office, which follows after the consignment of the 
corpse to its last resting-place, can be much longer suffered to 
remain without some well-considered modification? The main 
objection to this portion (expressed in a recent petition, signed 
by members of all parties), may be stated in Mr. Tyler’s own 
words, namely,— . 


“that the minister of the Church is directed to cal] every departed 
person a dear brother, however unchristian may have been his character 
in life; and to pronounce, of all alike, that God, of his mercy, had 
taken the soul of the deceased unto Himself. ‘Is not this, (say the 
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objectors,) to confound the good with the bad, and to put the most 
desperate worker of wickedness on a footing with the most exemplary 
and saint-like Christian ?’” 


The same objection, must, of course, be extended to that pas- 
sage of the concluding collect, which contains the prayer that, 
‘‘when we shall depart this life, we may rest in Christ, as our 
hope is, this our brother doth.” In spite of this objection, how- 
ever, Mr. Tyler passionately deprecates all tampering or change. 
He vindicates the office, as it stands, in a passage too long to 
be extracted, and far too eloquent and earnest to be abridged 
without injury to its effect. It must be sufficient to state, that 
his vindication rests upon the principle that every religious service 
should be a mirror, in which believers may see, not what the 
generality of Christians are, but what all Christians ought to be ; 
not what is most agreeable to the prejudices of the world, but 
what the world must be, before the world can become the king- 
dom of Christ: in short, that every service should be such, that 
we may learn our duty from our devotional exercises. It must be 
observed, however, that Mr. Tyler does not accept the explana- 
tion, sometimes offered, viz. that, when “ we commit the bod 
of the departed to the ground, in sure and certain hope of the re- 
surrection to eternal life,” we do no more than merely express 
our own undoubted hope of a general resurrection, without 
reference to the spiritual condition or probable doom of the 
departed : on the contrary, he contends that our Church, in her 
Burial Service,— 


‘throughout, intended to prepare a service for the funeral of a true 
Christian, who died in the true faith, and fear, and love of God; a 
service to be used by such as are living in the true faith, and fear, and 
love of Christ our Saviour.” 


And he concludes his appeal to the heart of Christian love, 
with these touching words :— 


‘Oh, my brethren, those who have really once felt the support, and 
strength, and comfort, and refreshing, conveyed to the mourning heart 
by this sentence, at the grave of one we loved, will join with me in 
hoping that the hand of the spoiler and the destroyer will never be 
allowed to rob us of these comfortable words ; that no cold, calculating 
criticism will change this heavenly assurance for a vague, general, 
chilling acknowledgment of a resurrection to judgment.” 


Alas! the hand of “the spoiler and destroyer” has actuall 
been at work in the Church of our American brethren! And 
the manner in which it has wrought, may be seen in the substitu- 
tion of what Mr. Tyler calls a “cold and general acknowledg- 
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ment for our fervent and glowing confession.” The substitute 
for our glowing confession is as follows :— 


‘¢ Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God, in his wise provi- 
dence, to take out of this world the soul of our deceased brother, we 
therefore commit his body to the ground; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust: looking for the general resurrection at the last day, and 
the life of the world to come.’ And by this change,” says Mr. Tyler, 
‘* our American brethren have done well, if it be well to make a sacri- 
fice of high principle in order to avoid giving offence. They have done 
wrong, if it be well to enlarge our heart, and to hope all things, and to 
believe all things good: to trust God in all, without limit and without 
narrowing his mercy within the bounds of human calculation. For my 
own part, I thank God that this Service has been preserved to us, such 
as it is.” , 


How much longer it is likely to be preserved to us, seems, at 
present, to be rather a questionable matter. In the mean time, 
we confess, that our sympathies, at least, are with the preacher. 
To our minds, the omission of all hopeful words over the remains 
of any deceased brother, would be something not very unlike to a 
posthumous sentence of excommunication. And for this reason, 
among others, we cannot but deplore the unquiet state of the 
public mind and conscience, relative to this part of the Church’s 
Funeral Service. 

One thing, however, we do most ardently hope, viz. that in 
case a reconsideration of that or any other formulary shall be 
found quite inevitable, the question will never have to weather 
the stormy cape of parliamentary discussion. 


‘It is impossible,” says a distinguished dignitary of the Church, “ to 
deny the utter unfitness of that assembly for a dignified, or even a 
decent, handling of spiritual matters. Its party passions, its composi- 
tion, its habitude of secular debate, engender a painful sense of the 
incongruity of such discussions with the character of that assembly. 
Nor is it unmilling itself to acknowledge such radical unfitness and vir- 
tual incompetency *, These questions require a distinct spiritual assem- 
bly, under whatever name, to which the consideration of them may be 
referred, though the ultimate authoritative decision be not wholly in its 
hands ’,” 

We all know with what intense aTokapacoxta many are now 
looking forward to the revival of Convocation, for a peaceful set- 
tlement of this and various other questions which have recently 
been distracting the Church. Whether or not these expecta- 


tions are somewhat over-sanguine, we shall not here undertake to 


® The italics are ours. 
7 See the recent Charge of the Archdeacon of Chichester, p. 76. 
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inquire. But thus much we hold to be quite certain, that, Con- 
vocation or no Convocation, the preliminary treatment, at least, 
of all such questions, must be committed to some sort of Eccle- 
siastical conference, commission, or other deliberative body (whe- 
ther exclusively clerical or not), if sacred things are to be pro- 
tected from the danger of foul indignity and desecration. 

In Sermon XXI., Mr. Tyler notices another objection to the 
Funeral Service. There are some who look impatiently, and even 
angrily, on the following passage :— 


“We give thee hearty thanks for that it hath pleased thee to deliver 
this our brother out of the miseries of this sinful world.” 


The framers of our Liturgy—it is complained—seem here to 
have forgotten that Christianity itself cannot extinguish, and was 
never meant to extinguish, the deepest and tenderest impulses of 
our nature. It is too much to expect that the bereft husband, 
the widowed mother, the orphan children, should lift up the voice 
of thanksgiving for a visitation which may bury every earthly 
hope, and may threaten the survivors with the loss of all that can 
make life endurable. The very utmost that can reasonably be 
demanded of the mourners, is, the expression of a pious acqui- 
escence in the unsearchable dealings of the Almighty. To put 


- into their mouths the language of praise and gratitude, while 


standing on the edge of the grave, is, often, little better than a 
mockery of bursting hearts. Such is the impassioned reasoning 
of the malcontents. And here, again, we find, among the mal- 
contents, our brethren of the Transatlantic Church, who have 
retained the words of thanksgiving, but have wholly changed the 
subject of it. Their formulary stands thus :— 


‘We give thee hearty thanks for the good examples of all those thy 
servants, who, having finished their course in faith, do now rest from 
their labours.” 


Mr. Tyler, of course, protests against any such alteration. 


‘We would on no account consent,” he says, ‘‘ to have this oblation 
of thanksgiving removed from our Service, or substitute for it a vague 
and general acknowledgment of gratitude for the good examples of such 
as have died in the faith. And, should any one have seen this point 
in the same light with our American brethren, I would earnestly, in the 
spirit of love, at once, and of admonition, exhort such an one to trace 
carefully the feeling to its origin. Let him examine his heart, and 
ascertain whether either selfishness, or want of faith, or a defective 
and partial submission to Heaven’s will, be not the root and spring of 
the reluctance to join in the Church’s praise. At all events, let us 
take heed that our sentiments be no other than those of the patient 
VOL. XVIIIL—NO. XXXV.—OCTOBER, 1852. E 
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man: The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken amay : blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” 


We suspect that the objections to this part of our Service are 
founded on a narrow and mistaken view of the spirit in which it 
was composed. It is generally imagined that, when the minister 
pronounces the words, “ We give thee hearty thanks, &c.” he is 

iving utterance merely to the sentiments of those (himself in- 
cluded) who happen to be standing round the grave: whereas, 
according to a juster view, he is giving utterance to the senti- 
ments of the Christian community at large. The Church is, con- 
structively, present at the solemnity; and, by the mouth of her 
minister, she, virtually, declares that the release of a Christian 
soul from the burden of the flesh, and the miseries of a sinful 
world, is, in its own nature, “a consummation devoutly to be 
wished ;” an event to be met, not with dejection or despondency, 
but rather in a thankful, and even jubilant frame of mind. The 
word * We,” should be understood to comprehend, not the by- 
standers only, but the whole brotherhood of the faithful; who, 
by a sort of truly pious fiction, which no Christian heart will ever 
repudiate, are supposed to be assisting, in spirit at least, at every 
holy Service’ wherewith the Church consoles, or elevates, her 
children. It may be true that, at the moment, the mourners, in 
their heaviness, may be unable to join in the Lord’s song, or to 
listen to the voice which speaks of thanksgiving and triumph. 
But, sooner or later, they will confess that the voice spake faith- 
fully and wisely; and, they will say among themselves, “let us 
comfort one another with these words.” It may be thought 
indeed by some, that this view of the subject is vastly too subtle, 
and refined ; too remote from common apprehension to pacify the 
lacerated feelings, and to lift up the downcast spirit. We should 
be grieved, however, to see so poor an hallucination as_ this 
becoming prevalent; and we trust that it will find but little 
favour, if ever this sentence of the Funeral Service should be 
brought under revisal. 

Towards the close of Sermon XXI., we find a few remarks 
on the practice of pore for the souls of the departed: a 
practice which ought to share the fate of the purgatorial 


figment. “ Our Church,” says Mr. Tyler, “never teaches us to 
pray for the dead.” But, then, neither does our Church prohibit 
ia Pa for the dead; such, at least, is the ruling of our Spiritual 
Judicature. And hence it is that invitations to pray for the dead 
may be engraved on our monuments and tomb-stones ; and, for 
aught we can tell, may, sooner or later, be written on the walls 
of our churches. For, have we not recently heard it maintained 
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as an axiom, that whatever is not explicitly forbidden by the letter 
of our formularies, is thereby implicitly allowed and sanctioned ! 
And may it not, therefore, be desirable that the trumpet of 
Church-discipline should be made to render a somewhat less 
uncertain sound touching this practice, if the mind of the Church 
should ever again be allowed to express itself in synodical utter- 
ance? In saying this, however, we would not be supposed to 
look, with a pitiless eye, on what may perhaps be deemed an 
amiable superstition of the heart. To the promptings of this sort 
of superstition may, probably, be ascribed the early prevalence of 
this habit in the primitive Christian communities, And who, 
even at this day, is made of stuff so stern and hard, as to deny 
that when a beloved object is removed from us, the words, God 
rest his soul, are apt to rush into the heart, if not to mount up to 
the lips? And so long as these words express no more than a 
secret pious aspiration, an affectionate desire for the repose of 
the departed, so long they may possibly be blameless; or, at 
least, they may be forgiven. But here we stop. Beyond this, all 
indulgence must be dangerous, The moment the aspiration 
begins to form itself into a deliberate prayer, so as to become the 
exponent of a settled and formal belief,—that moment it should be 
rigorously suppressed. And, further, seeing that these sighings 
and breathings of a sorrowful heart have found no expression in our 
Church’s formularies, so neither ought they visibly to embody 
themselves in her holy places. When thus ostentatiously made 
public, what are they but invitations and encouragements to the 
revival of purgatory—that is, of a superstition which the Church 
has emphatically denounced ? 

‘‘The Rector’s Address to his Parishioners,” (the other pub- 
lication at the head of this Article), can scarcely fail to be deeply 
interesting to those who had the happiness of knowing Mr. Tyler, 
or of hearing his voice: more interesting, perhaps, than even the 
Sermons themselves. It is itself in fact a sermon, though delivered, 
not from the pulpit, but from the sick room of the preacher. It 
was composed when the writer had been confined to that sick 
room, for seven long months, by the disorder or complication of 
disorders, under which he eventually sank. From that chamber 
he never stepped forth again: and, being conscious that his end 
might probably be at hand, he was desirous to send out among his 
people the fittest of all farewells—a word of affectionate pastoral 
exhortation. He was more especially anxious to teach them the 
lesson, which the chamber of sickness had effectually a him ; 
namely, how awful a thing it is for mortal man to be left alone 
with God! The following are the words in which he expresses 
his own sense of that solitude of the soul :— 
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“The first subject of reflection, then, which the experience of my 
illness makes me desire to present to your minds, is the INDIVIDUALITY 
OF DEATH, or, as it has been called, the INSULATION OF DEATH. 
Perhaps no idea was ever more deeply or indelibly imprinted on my 
mind. In those hours of sinking, I felt that had the whole world been 
assembled around my bed to witness my departure, yet when the last 
moment came, that departure must be made by myself individually, 
singly, personally, myself alone, an insulated being, leaving all the 
witnesses of my dissolution behind. Although ‘it is appointed unto 
ali men once to die®,’ yet our own death, our inevitable lot, we share 
in common with no other. Our beloved ones will watch over our bed 
of languishing, and provide for our every want, and anticipate our 
every wish; and many an interchange of the purest feelings of affection 
and sympathy may soothe our last hours, and tend also to reconcile our 
friends to their approaching loss ; but when the last sigh is breathed, 
and the spirit has left its house of clay, mortal friends can partake in 
our death no longer; nay, soon, like Abraham, the nearest and most 
affectionate amongst them wil] require ‘their dead to be buried out of 
their sight.’ When walking, as we all shall walk, through the valley 
of the shadow of death, no friendly arm can support or accompany us, 
no mortal staff can be near to hold us up. So personal, so single, so 
individual, so insulated a thing is death.”—p. 5. 


And, again :-— 


‘‘In the same manner as we have seen that there is an awful in- 
dividuality and insulation in death, so is there a no less tremendous 
individuality and insulation in the judgment. Before God’s tribunal 
we shall stand, every one individually, singly, each by himself, one by 
one, isolated, alone. Though the inhabitants of the universe were 
assembled on that day of wrath, that dreadful day, to witness its pro- 
ceedings; and though all the children of mortality, from Adam’s 
creation to that very hour, were gathered together to undergo the same 
trial with ourselves, yet we shall be there, each for himself, and by 
himself, as individually, as singly, and alone, as though no other 
trembling soul were nigh awaiting his doom, or as though in a secret 
closet, without one to witness it, the scrutiny were being carried on 
by Him alone who searcheth the heart. Holy Scripture abounds with 
evidence to the universality of the judgment of the last day; but no 
less does it bear witness to its individuality.”—pp. 6, 7. 


Yes; even so! In the hour of death, or in the day of judg- 
ment, each one of us must be alone with GOD. And with what 
feelings shall we then look back on our feverish and angry conflicts 
of opinion; our passionate contention for things which (though 
not without importance) sink into utter insignificance before the 
tremendous thought, that every soul of man must bear its own 
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burden ; that neither Church, nor priest, nor schoolman can share 
the burden with it, when called individually to stand in the pre- 
sence of the Judge? The chamber of sickness, we have seen, 
made our dying pastor intimately familiar with that thought. 
And, under the influence of it, he closes his Address with an 
urgent exhortation to abstinence from unfruitful strife. Having 
first sorrowfully adverted to the manifold distractions of the time, 
he continues thus :-— 


‘‘ But, Christian fellow-soldiers, if I have felt it my duty to advert 
here to the present lamentable state of things within the pale of our 
own Church, it has been mainly with the view of repeating, in this 
more lasting form of a printed address, the advice which those who 
have habitually attended divine worship in the mother church of St. 
Giles have often heard from the pulpit—advice in the adoption of 
which I have endeavoured myself, to the utmost of my power, to set 
you the example. That advice has been to us, clergy and laity alike, 
not to engage at all in this controversy as partisans on the one side or 
the other; rather, I would say, to abstain from the controversy 
altogether. 

‘‘ This advice from the pulpit was the result of careful observation of 
what was going on around us, with a constant reference to those general 
principles of practical theology, which I had formed long before the 
sounds of this controversy were heard within our borders; and an 
application—TI trust, an unprejudiced application—of those principles 
to the events which were passing before our eyes. I must now add, 
that through many of the more recent months of my present seclusion 
from the world the subject has repeatedly occupied my thoughts, and 
the conclusion to which 1 have come is in clear and strong confirma- 
tion of my former views; and I can now, even with greater confidence, 
reiterate my advice, ‘ABSTAIN FROM THAT CONTROVERSY ALTO- 
GETHER. At the same time let me add an earnest invitation, that we 
would pray with fervency of heart, that should the lamentable issue, 
which some of our faithful brethren are disposed to forbode, be realized, 
we may be furnished with every variety of spiritual armour to resist 
the varied attacks of the enemies of our soul’s welfare, and be pro- 
vided with a suitable antidote against every temptation which may 
assault us. 

‘* ABSTAIN FROM THAT CONTROVERSY. ALTOGETHERe 

‘* In the first place, I would say, I never knew one individual, man or 
woman, enter upon that controversy with a zealous espousing of either 
side, and come out of it a better Christian. On the contrary, I have 
thought some of the brightest points of the Christian character have 
been tarnished, and the smell of the controversial heat has passed on 
the mind, and, for a time at least, settled there; zeal has been substi- 
tuted for charity ; and censoriousness has taken the place of humility 
and self-judgment. Head-divinity may have grown and increased ; 
heart-divinity has been (partially, at least) checked in its. growth; 
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whereas, in the balance of the sanctuary, one grain of the religion of 
the heart will outweigh a talent of knowledge and zeal without charity. 
I repeat my conviction that to engage in this controversy will be an 
impediment to our own personal progress in piety, holiness, and 
Christian love. 

‘No! my brethren, let us cleave to the Church of England as to our 
own beloved Mother; but let us cleave to her with the same spirit by 
which we should have been actuated twenty years ago. Let us frequent 
her worship and her ordinances, not, as the manner of some now is, 
jealously to scrutinize whether in the ministrations in which we join, 
there be not something more or less, something higher or lower, than 
our own standard would sanction; but let us go solely to offer to our 
Divine Benefactor holy worship with the tongue, and from the,heart ; 
to lift our minds to high and heavenly things; to strengthen our 
faith, purify and exalt our hope, and extend our charity; especially, 
let me add, to cultivate that essential branch of charity, which is now 
as rare among us as it is valuable—the grace of humility. This Chris- 
tian grace seems almost to have been neglected and cast off by the 
young, as a feeble, degrading quality, unworthy of a philosophic age. 
But they may be assured, that as it is a grace highly prized in his 
disciple by the Divine Author of our faith; so to the disciple is it 
ever a source of that peace of God which passeth all understanding, 
and of that quietness and composure of mind which will best fit the 
earthly pilgrim for his journey to heaven. Let us, then, return from 
our church to our home (however humble or however noble that home 
may be), not censurers, but confirmed and comforted penitents; not 
with the jarring sounds of discord within and around us; not with the 
disappointment or the triumph of religious disputants; but carrying 
with us back into the bosom of our family that peace of God, which 
Christianity is commissioned by its blessed Author always to bring 
with it, and that calmness and sweetness of religious enjoyment which 


any form of restlessness or uncharitableness and strife can never fail 
to mar.”—pp. 25—27. 


Such are the parting admonitions of this faithful servant of 
Gop: and we ardently hope that, with one limitation, they will 
be written on the hearts of his parishioners. The limitation is 
this ;—the Address inculeates abstinence from the main contro- 
versy of the day; and, so far as the controversy is purely and 
simply a religious one, the counsel may be wise and salutary. 
But, then, it must never be forgotten that the controversy, so far 
as it relates to the pretensions of Rome, is not purely and simply 
a religious one. The Romish System (as distinguished from the 
erroneous dogmatic faith of Rome) is neither more nor less than 
a stupendous sacerdotal conspiracy against the liberties of the 
human race, both secular and spiritual. Against a polity like 
this, our controversy is national, and should be sleepless. It is 
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one in which the humblest Protestant parishioner of St. Giles’s 
has an interest as deep as the magistrates, and statesmen, and 
nobles of the land. It is a controversy from which none can 
wholly abstain, without an abandonment of their duty, as mem- 
bers of the Church and State of England. And, we question 
not, that if he were still among us, Mr. ‘Tyler would frankly agree 
to this limitation of the solemn warning :—adbstain from that con- 
troversy altogether. 
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Arr. I11.—The Practical Working of the Church of Spain. By 
the Rev. Frevertck Meyricx, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. John Henry Parker: Oxford and London. 
1852. 


“ Spain,” says the universally lamented Eliot Warburton, “ is the 
country, of all Europe, in which imagination most delights to 
wander, and on which memory most loves to dwell. Those who 
know it only by its romantic history and racy literature can 
understand much of its deep interest ; but those alone who have 
gazed upon its glorious landscapes, and breathed its delicious 
climate, can fully appreciate the charm it possesses for the mind 
and body. 

“No wonder that in the adventurous olden time this favoured 
land was fiercely fought for and fiercely defended. No wonder 
that chivalry was here carried to perfection, that poetry pro- 
claimed its triumphs, that art in its finest forms illustrated them, 
and that civilization in its most gorgeous, though least consistent 
form, strove hard to find a shelter there. 

But Rome, with her spiritual power, was more than a match for 
Spain with all her rich endowments. The Pope ruled in the per- 
son of her kings; priests held in their hands the conscience of 
her people. Never had the Church of the Seven Hills such 
we over any nation; never had any nation such a claim upon 

ier blessings ; for Spain was not only obedient but enslaved to 
her control. In the palace, in the prison, at the death-bed, by 
the bridal couch, every where and at all times, the priest was 
present and predominant. There was the most triumphant 
eareer of the lnehiathion. There did the holy office exercise its 
functions uncontrolled ; there auto-da-fés were celebrated with 
the highest pomp, and the Church’s rebels perished by thousands 
in the flames. 

‘“ With all these spiritual blessings,” proceeds he, with bitter 
and well-merited irony, “ superadded to her natural gifts, Spain 
ought surely to have been a perfect paradise. Yet it was not 
altogether, or indeed nearly so; and what matter there was of 
congratulation or honest pride, was little referable to the impe- 
riwm in imperio which Rome asserted over the souls and bodies 
of her Spanish slaves. Striking and sad contrasts met the eye 
two hundred years ago as they do now. Gorgeous cathedrals 
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encrusted by miserable huts; whole streets of monasteries 
swarming with mendicants; haughty palaces surrounded with 
filth; orange groves reeking with foul smells. The state of 
Spain was contemptible in the midst of its splendour and its 
pride, and its moral and political contrasts were equal to those of 
magnificence and squalor, that were ever neighbours to each 
other.” 

Such was the Practical Working of the Church of Spain at 
the close of the seventeenth—and such, mutatis mutandis, it con- 
tinues to be in the middle of the nineteenth century. For the 
full and accurate account of that working we are indebted to the 
author of the very seasonable and interesting volume before us. 
We gladly avail ourselves of his own words to describe both the 
nature and the object of his very valuable compilation. 


“In the year 1847, the Rev. James Meyrick, Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, was presented by the Bishop of Salisbury to the 
vicarage of Westbury, in the county of Wiltshire. Before two years 
were quite expired, broken health compelled him to leave his parochial 
work. Accordingly in the autumn of 1849, accompanied by some of 
his near relations, he proceeded to the south of Spain, stayed at 
Malaga during the winter and following spring, and after a visit to 
Seville returned to England. The following autumn, being again 
unable to face an English winter, he went back to Malaga, together 
with one of his companions of the last year, and instead of living at the 
English hotel took lodgings at a Spanish Casa de Pupilos, or boarding 
house. The first four chapters of the present volume consist of letters 
written during the first visit to Spain, those in the seven following 
chapters were written during the second year. The Rev. J. Meyrick’s 
letters are marked by his initials J. M. Most of the rest, which have 
the initials F. M., were written by his companion, who, it will be seen, 
was a lady. They went out from England,”—we call the attention of 
our readers especially to the following statements—“ They went, out 
from England, one with a high respect, the other with a high admira- 
tion, for the spirit of many of the practices of Rome, such as retreats, 
sisterhoods, and the good work wrought by such institutions, and they 
shared in the distress and perplexity of mind caused by irregularities in 
ecclesiastical affairs in England. ‘This respect and admiration was as 
yet untested by experience. What effect experience of the practical 
working of the Roman Church had upon their minds the following 
letters will show. It cleared off the mist which imagination often 
throws over the distance, and revealed the truth, that abroad as well as 
at home, in foreign systems as well as our own, there were great 
scandals and great evils, often the very same under which we suffer, 
often far greater both in kind and in degree. ... . 

“A few of the present letters giving an account of the Home 
Mission at Malaga have already appeared in the form of a pamphlet; 
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the larger selection now made will give an opportunity to such as 
desire it, of following the progress of minds which began with the pre- 
sumption, that in ‘ Catholic Spain’ most things would be right, to the 
certainty that very many things were wrong, more contrary to God’s 
revealed truth, more irregular, less reconcilable with God’s glory and 
man’s salvation, than any thing that could be found in the Church of 


England.”—Preface, pp. v.—vil. 


The value of such testimony is beyond all price, because it is 
above the possibility of suspicion. Here are two persons, the 
one of them disposed to respect—the other to admire the prac- 
tical working of Romanism—and both of them apparently some- 
what dissatisfied with their own Church, and perplexed, if not 
unsettled in their minds. They return to England completely 
cured of all their weaknesses ; completely strengthened in their 
attachment to the Church of England ; completely convinced of 
her superiority to her Roman rival, and of the grievous scandals 
and deadly mischiefs, the gross errors and abominable corruptions, 
the crying and glaring sins against God and man which the 
Church of Spain, through the influence of Popery, has to answer 
for. 

The painfully correct words of an unhappy apostate form a 
striking and appropriate motto to this very interesting volume. 


‘* Pleasant meadows, happy peasants, all holy monks, all holy 
priests, holy every body. Such charity, and such unity, when every 
man was a Catholic. I once believed in this Utopia myself, but when 
tested by stern facts, it all melts away like a dream.” 


The subject has been very beautifully treated by Mr. Edge in 
his * Vision of Peace.” For our own parts, however, we are 
persuaded that by far the greater number of those who leave 
England for Rome have done so under a strong delusion, the 
direct result of demoniacal agency, under which they have fallen 
through some wilful and grievous sin against light and know- 
ledge. 

We call the worship of self, the mixing up vanity, and conceit, 
and headstrong perversity, and rebellious self-will with the secret 
mysteries of God, and the duties of the Christian ministry, a 
wilful and grievous sin against light and knowledge ; and, that 
these characteristics belong to many of those who have gone over, 
no impartial person can for a moment deny. 

We consider the dallying with practices, or even phrases which 
“7 in any, anaes corrupt, superstitious, erroneous, or idolatrous, 
0 be a wilful and grievous sin against light : “NOW Mes 
ae ey ogo ae mae g ght and knowledge ; if it 

ne to satisfy a craving after that which is forbidden, it 
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shows that the leprosy has already begun, and only waits time 
and tide to develop itself in all its deformity; if it be done 
in order to symbolize with a party, or to propitiate a party 
leader, it shows a preference of party to principle, of man 
to God; if it be done to outrage the feelings of others, or to 
separate those who do so from their fellow-churchmen, it adds 
the sin of uncharitableness to that of heresy. Now that such 
evil courses have been habitual with most of those who have left 
us, there cannot be the faintest shadow of doubt. 

There is likewise another very grievous sin which forces itself 
upon our notice, we mean that of false-heartedness, which is the 
most heinous and perilous variety of that crime of which Satan 
is said to be in an especial manner the father. Catholic truth 
and Romish error are so utterly irreconcilable, so absolutely 
antagonistic to each other, that it is purely impossible for any 
man to profess the former, whilst holding the latter, without 
sacrificing his honesty and sinning against his own soul; and the 
process by which the change is carried on, and the means by 
which the compatibility of repugnant and irreconcilable tenets is 
defended within the recesses of the spirit, prepare and fashion the 
soul for the indwelling of the Evil One. The first attempts of 
this nature difficult and painful in the extreme—made in defiance 
of reason and conscience, and in actual despite of the Spirit of 
Grace—forfeit the offender's soul to its deadly foe, and account 
for all that follows. 

It is under the strong delusion thus caused, that men form an 
utterly unreal idea—a fancy portrait of the Church of Rome— 
and then, after comparing it with the countenance of their own 
Spiritual Mother, which they have learned to view through the 
medium of a distorted vision, naturally decide in favour of the 
beautiful though imaginary enchantress. 

As there are, however, many who are not yet too far gone, 
and many more who have not indeed tasted of the forbidden fruit, 
but who are liable to temptation in this matter ; nay, as even in 
the case of those who have embarked already on the ill-omened 
voyage, which seldom finds a haven short of Rome, there are 
those who may be yet aroused to a sense of their peril through 
the mercy of God; we hail with delight a work which simply, 
though graphically, without prejudice and without partiality, 
describes things as they are at this present moment in that 
Church, which of all others has been, and is the staunchest sup- 
porter, and most submissive follower of the Church of Rome. 

Let us proceed, then, to glean a few ears from the rich har- 
Hs at our disposal: we will begin with an early letter from 

alaga :— 
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“The cathedral at Malaga is magnificent in point of size and 
height ; it rises nobly above the city, with two lofty domes at the 
west facade, but only one dome finished ; the other, like most things 
in Spain, is half done; in style it is every thing that 1s bad ; immense 
Corinthian pillars, with ponderous cornices and ugly windows. As for 
the other churches they are mostly of brick outside, ugly and dirty 
inside. Their want of character is concealed by a profusion of bad 
gilding, and by the scantiness of light, which is let in through 
churchwardens’ windows, veiled with red curtains, and their general 
effect, when lighted for a festival, is religious. They will not bear 
examining. On the high altar is a small crucifix, and in other parts of 
the church it is to be found on a larger scale, but the prominent 
object is the Virgin. Her images are various, and some of them most 
contemptible dolls; but the usual image represents her standing on 
the moon with twelve stars round her head, her dress of fair white lace, 
and over this, and covering also her head, a blue and silver cloak open 
in front. Another and very disagreeable image represents her suffering 
intensely for the pains of her Son, with a dagger in her breast, and her 
head on one side, a fashionable lace pocket-handkerchief in her hand. 
Her figures here in Spain are far more prominent than even in Italy.”— 
p. 30, 


The following passage is a striking exemplification of the mis- 
takes which the unwary are liable to make, and the mode in 
which they are sometimes undeceived, exhibiting at one view the 
charming appearance, and the less attractive reality, giving, as 
it were, the transverse section of a whited sepulchre, and sub- 
jecting to the same coup @ wil its distinct strata—polished marble 
above, corruption and death below :— 


«The cathedral, however, is not the fashionable church; for there 
are fashionable churches in Spain as well as in England. The church 
of La Concepcion is the fashionable church of Malaga. I went there 
in the afternoon, and J think I never saw a church full before, there 
being no pews, and few seats of any sort; it was full in every part. I 
only just looked in, and stood near the door for a few minutes, and on 
returning home expressed my wonder at the good behaviour of the 
people. ‘In England,’ I said, ‘we must have had policemen :’ when 
I put my hand into my pocket and found that my handkerchief was 


gone. <A Mr. and his servant, who were with me, had their 
pockets picked at the same time.”—p. 31. 





We suspect that much the same degree of disappointment 
attends many of those who, yielding to the snare of the fowler, 
become entangled in the meshes of Rome, and are taken captive 
at her will. Such would, at least, appear to be the teaching of 
the unhappy authoress of “ From Oxford to Rome.” At any 
rate, whether the victims are conscious of the robbery or not, it 
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is painfully certain, that those who yield to the vain allurements 
of delusive piety and external show, are, when they join the 
crowd of image-worshippers, despoiled of that pure gold which 
constitutes the true riches of the Catholic Christian. 

The letter from which we have made these extracts, is dated 
December 19, 1849 ; we proceed to quote from one written 
three months later, March 22, 1850, when the writer had had 
further opportunities of judging for himself :— 


“Now I must give you my notion of the religious state of the people, 
founded on externals, for of internals I have not yet sufficient means of 
judging. I may as well say then, in one word, that I am thoroughly 
disappointed. I had expected much in ‘ Catholic Spain,’ which has 
not been fulfilled. The churches are in the worst possible style and 
taste. A person accustomed to our beautiful Gothic arches and win- 
dows, has little pleasure in the heavy Greek architecture and side 
chapels with tawdry gilding, and more tawdrily dressed images. The 
old religious houses are turned into barracks, and no one cares for it. 
It seems, from what I can learn, that the friars had lost all respect, nay, 
much worse, had done the greatest injury to religion. A Spanish 
gentleman said to me the other day, when I spoke of them,—‘ They 
made vows of chastity, and they were not chaste; vows of poverty, 
and they were avaricious; of humility, and they were proud; they 
have deeply injured the faith of a religious people.’ Even now the 
character and tone of the great body of the priests is far from standing 
high. I have been much disappointed in the processions ; there is far 
too much talking, joking, and staring about, and that in the cathedral, 
for me to regard them as religious acts. Again, it was the pious 
custom at the evening bell, the orationes, for all to stop, take off their 
hats, and say an Ave Maria; now you may hear the bell, and hardly 
three old men in the crowded Alameda take any notice. I cannot get 
over the strong shock to my feelings that the honours to the Blessed 
Virgin give me. I am sure the appearance of the churches would make 
any unprejudiced person think they were meant for her honour,”— 
p. 38. , 


This is wholesome though unpalatable truth for those who 
advocate the revival of monastic orders, and look with favourable 
eyes on the celibacy of the priesthood, who are always eloquent in 
descanting on the devotional character of Romanism, and deem it 
unjust as well as ungenerous to charge the churches of the 
Tridentine obedience with neglecting the worship of God for that 
of ‘“ The Queen of Heaven.” On the latter point, the judicious 
compiler of this interesting work has added a pungent and 
valuable note :— 


“It is a pregnant fact,” says he, “ that in the district of Tinnevelly, 
while the converts of the English Church are called Christians, those 
of the Roman missionaries are termed Mother-worshippers. They of 
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Antioch did not give themselves the name of Christians, they called 
each other brethren and saints, but the title was attached to them from 
without, because Christ was the object of their worship. So they of 
Tinnevelly do not call themselves Mother-worshippers, but whereas 
the great object of their worship is the mother of our Lord, the name 
has similarly been imposed upon them.”—p. 39. 


We proceed to give further extracts illustrating the extent to 
which this worship is carried in Spain :— 


‘You have received my report,” says J. M., in a letter dated Monday, 
April 25, 1850, “ of the ceremonies of the Holy Week, and the general 
impression that they left upon my mind, which was, that the religion 
here was a hollow unreality, mere outside and spectacle, ‘dry bones.’ 
However, since that I have been present at a service which looks more 
like life and reality, at the little chapel of the Calvario. Just outside 
the city there is a steep hill so called, with a small chapel on the top, 
which is approached by a steep rough path, by the side of which are 
fourteen crosses for the fourteen stations. We went to the service there 
one Friday afternoon, and found a number of women ascending the hill, 
some with their shoes off, and saying prayers at the different stations ; 
the chapel was full, but we just got in at the door. In the midst of 
the congregation, a priest was kneeling with his face to the altar, at a 
small table, on which was placed a cross and his book of prayers. 
These were all in Spanish, consisting, as it seemed to me, of Litanies 
well known to the people, Pater Nosters, and Ave Marias, which they 
all repeated after the priest, the whole presented the appearance of real 
devotion, instead of the idle gazing which I had begun to think univer- 
sal. Then followed a sermon; the subject was our Lord’s first speech 
from the cross. It was far the best I have heard, the most evangelical, 
enforcing on the people that penances and outward religious duties 
were serviceable to them only as tending to conversion of heart. It 
was also the most popish, e. g. the first example given of forgiveness was 
that of the Blessed Virgin ; when the centurion pierced the side of our 
Lord, she came forward and bid him (the words were given) not to 
maltreat her Son; at the same time she so lovingly forgave him, that 
he was converted on the spot, and afterwards became a holy man: this 
is certain, for the Blessed Virgin revealed it herself to one of her ser- 
vants. But still more, the sermon ended thus, ‘Gloria al Padre, 
gloria al Hijo (the Son), gloria al Espiritu Santo, gloria 4 la Sacra- 
tisima Virgen.’ This is to me very shocking, being a deliberate addi- 
tion to the doxologies of the Church, putting the Blessed Virgin on an 


equality with the Holy Trinity: but these are daily words here.”— 
p- 48. 


This is more fully explained in a note which we subjoin :— 


** The sermon concluded with an extempore prayer, which the people 
repeated after the preacher, which ended with the petition that we might 
all be brought at last to heaven, ‘where with angels and archangels, 


and all blessed spirits, we shall join in the everlasting hymn of praise, 
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Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts, all the whole heavens are full of 
Thy glory. Glory be to the Father, glory be to the Son, glory be to 
the Holy Ghost, glory be to the Most Sacred Virgin: Gloria al Padre, 
gloria al Hijo, gloria al Espiritu Santo, gloria 4 la Sacratisima Virgen, 
throughout all ages, for ever and ever. Amen.’” 


The chapter concludes thus :— 


*‘ Again, we heard another sermon in the same place, where in the 
concluding prayer the preacher addressed the Virgin thus, ‘ Command 
the clouds that they give rain, lest the harvest perish, and thy people 
come to misery, and the children ask for bread and there be none to 
give them.’ I am very glad to know the practical working of the 
Church in ‘ Catholic’ Spain, especially at a time when minds are so 
unsettled at home.”—p. 49. 


It is of course very easy to explain all this away, and to satisfy 
those who are determined to be satisfied. 


‘* For when to sin our biass’d nature leans, 
The careful devil is still at hand with means.” 


So it 1s now quite easy for a philosophic Brahmin or Buddhist to 
resolve the errors and idolatries of his religion into a strictly pure, 
though highly symbolical, theism. So it was of old time for the 
idolaters of Greece and Rome, of Egypt and Canaan, to prove to 
demonstration, that, when rightly understood, their abominations in 
theory and practice were merely the outward vehicles or visible 
manifestations of a deeply spiritual worship of the one true God. 

It would be easy to prove in like manner that Barrington was 
the most honest and Greenacre the most amiable of men. We 
see the thing done over and over again at the Old Bailey. Nay, 
to go astep further, it is quite competent for one desirous of doin 
so, to deceive others, ay, and himself too, into the belief, that 
Ferdinand of Naples is the loving father of his people, and ‘Louis 
Napoleon the disinterested preserver of his country; that Glad- 
stone is a man of unchanging principles, and Horsman an example 
of exalted piety; that Lord John Russell is bold, but not in- 
sidious ; and that the Romanizing party in our Church is sin- 
cerely desirous for the revival of Convocation. 

There is, in fact, nothing, however clearly contrary to reason 
and to fact, however monstrous, preposterous, or absurd, for 
which a case cannot be got up and a verdict obtained, where 
Judge and jury have pre-determined to arrive at a particular con- 
clusion. 

But let us proceed with the subject of Spanish Mariolatry. 


“‘T have collected,” says F. M., in a letter of 26th March, 1851, “ the 
popular theory about the Blessed Virgin, and when I call it popular, I 
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do not mean that it is formed of individual fancies like popular Protes- 
tantism, but that it is what the Church teaches in sermons and autho- 
rized books of devotion, so that people must receive that or nothing. 
They believe, : : 

“1. That the Blessed Virgin was conceived without sin, and con- 
tinued so. 

‘9, That she suffered as much as our Lord, and that she would have 
died for us, but her sufferings already were as great as if she had died. 

“3, That her sufferings were meritorious, and enough to make 
amends for all the sins of men and angels. 

‘4, That standing at the foot of the cross she offered her Son for 
the redemption of the world. 

‘*5, That when our Lord said, ‘ Behold thy son,’ He gave not St. 
John only, but the whole human race to her for sons, and her to us for 
a mother ; so that henceforth we can receive nothing good but through 
her hands. 

“6, That when He went into heaven, He left her to be the guide 
and director of his Church, and the teacher of the Apostles. 

‘7, That when He took her up into heaven, He crowned her Queen 
and Lady of heaven and earth.” 

‘In addition to this, they dwell very much on her gentleness and kind- 
ness as our Mediator, and say that sinners may well fear to approach our 
Lord, but none can fear to come to so kind, so tender, and so loving a 
mother. Almost all the prayers at the mission were addressed to her. 
You will see that the fourth, the second, the third, and the sixth of the 
things that I have mentioned, attribute to her what we are accustomed 
to consider as the especial work of the Holy Trinity in our redemption. 
In theory they seem to put her more in the place of the Third Person, 
in practice in that of the Second. 

‘‘T am very glad,” ingenuously proceeds the same writer, ‘to have 
seen and heard all these things, for the state of England at present must 
be a great trial; and though it is poor comfort to think that others are 
worse, yet, being sure of the promise that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against the Church, it is a comfort and encouragement to be 
persuaded that our own branch is the best. I remember the time when 
I had a secret feeling, that the Roman Catholics were better off than 


we ;_now I rejoice daily that my lot has been appointed in the Angli- 
ean branch.” —pp. 217—219. 


The extent to which this dissatisfaction has extended, and still 
extends, is probably little estimated even by those who are most 
jealous in the matter. Nay, we believe that many, very many, are 
not aware of the real state of their thoughts and feelings on the 
subject, whilst others who are conscious of them are blind to the 
danger of entertaining and the sin of encouraging them. We 
shall recur to the subject in its turn, and proceed now with some 


f urther illustrations of ** Mother-wors) ip.” Under the date, Seville, 
April 11, 1851, we find— 
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‘* The following are extracts from a sermon preached this morning in 
Seville Cathedral, on ‘ Viernes de los Dolores.’ 

‘*¢ She weepeth sore in the night, and her tears are on her cheeks,’— 
Lam. i. 2. 

‘*¢ Sad and greatly to be wept was the desolation of Jerusalem, the 
queen of cities, &c. . . . But how far more worthy of tears was that of 
which the desolation of Jerusalem was but a faint type, that to which the 
whole book of the Lamentations refers, the sorrows of Mary, the Queen 
of Angels and of the blessed spirits ! 

*** Ave Maria! 

‘¢* The sorrows of Mary were the greatest in the world. St. Jerome 
says, that in proportion to the greatness of the love is the greatness of 
the sorrow. Her love to her Son was the greatest that ever was, there- 
fore her sorrow was the greatest. Great was the sorrow of Reuben for 
Joseph, and that of David for Jonathan, but their love and their sorrow 
were small compared with hers, &c, . . . She was not like Deborah 
sitting under the palm tree, and sending Barak to the fight, but like 
the same Deborah going with him to the battle. Not like Hagar, going 
apart from her son that she might not see him die: she looked with a 
stedfast eye on the sufferings of her Beloved. From the time that He 
was born she knew all that would befall Him, all of his sufferings were 
ever present to her mind. What must she have felt when she looked 
upon those innocent hands and feet, and knew that they were to be 
pierced upon the cross; when she beheld his fair hair which was to be 
full of blood? &c. . . . And yet, from her free love and charity for the 
human race, she willed to offer Him up. The sufferings of Mary were 
so great, that if they were divided amongst all the creatures in the 
world, they would suffice to destroy the existence of all. God, who 
sent an angel to comfort his Son in his agony, sustained her with his 
arm, that she might not perish through her sufferings. Her sufferings 
differed from those of the martyrs, not only in being more intense, but 
because they suffered for the salvation of their own souls. She, who 
was without spot or stain, purely through charity, that she might be 
the redeemer of the human race. The martyrs, in their torments, were 
often supported by consolations from God, which made their bodily 
pains appear light to them. She was utterly without it... . . Under 
the law there were two altars near together, that of burnt offering and 
that of incense; from the one were heard the groans of slaughtered 
victims, from the other the voice of praise. The first symbolized the 
cross whereon Jesus was offered, the second the heart of Mary... . I 
will say with St. Bonaventure, that all that Jesus suffered in all the 
various parts of his body, all these sufferings were gathered together in 
one in the heart of Mary.’ ’—pp. 229—231. 


It is clear, then, that the practical working of the Church of 
Spain is to deprave the cardinal truths of Christianity—the Catho- 
lic doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement 
—by giving to another the honour of Him who is emphatically a 
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jealous God—by denying the natural humanity of the mother of 
Jesus—and by giving to her sufferings an expiatory virtue, and 
to herself a mediatorial power. 

Well might the Mohammedan poet Ibn Shoheyd describe the 
services in the Church of Santa Maria at Cordova, in the follow- 


ing terms :— 


“The noise of thundering bells resounded in my ears, the glare of 
innumerable lamps dazzled my eyes; the priests decked in rich silken 
robes of gay and fanciful colours, girt by girdle cords, advanced. Every 
one of those present had banished mirth from their countenances, and 
expelled from their minds all agreeable ideas ; and if they directed their 
steps towards the marble font, it was merely to take sips of water in 
the hollow of the hand. By the Lord of mercy, it was to a girl that 
their prayers were addressed, it was for her that they put on the gay 


tunics, instead of humiliating themselves before the Almighty !”— 
p. 324, note. 


We are aware that the judgment, or even the testimony, of an 
infidel in such a matter, will be by many persons at once thrown 
over as valueless and inadmissible ; and yet, it is difficult to point 
out what evidence is admissible, if Protestant and Papist are to 
be set aside as interested parties, and unbeliever and misbeliever 
denied a hearing altogether. 

What appears more to the point, is, that our blessed Lord and 
his Apostles more than once refer to those without as judges of 
matters within the Church, and that expressly on the subject of 
what are termed the Notes of the Church. 

Milner, the celebrated Roman controversialist, puts this matter 
in a clear light :— 

‘ Thus,” says he, ‘‘ we Catholics, when we are asked, Which 
are the marks of the true Church? point out certain eaterior, visible 
marks, such as plain unlearned persons can discover, if they will 
take ordinary pains for this purpose, no less than persons of the 
greatest abilities and literature.” 

The sanctity here required as a sign is exterior and visible, not 
interior and invisible, and it is to be judged of according to cer- 
tain acknowledged principles—admitted to be of Divine authority 
and unreserved obligation both by ourselves and those to whom 
we appeal. Such a code or measure is furnished by the Ten 
Commandments, which are received by Jews and Mohammedans 
as well as Romanists and Anglicans. Now, what is the judgment 
arrived at on this point by an intelligent Mussulman ?— 


“By the Lord of mercy, it was toa Girt that their prayers were 
addressed, it mas for ner they put on the gay tunics, INSTEAD OF 
HUMILIATING THEMSELVES BEFORE THE ALMIGHTY!” 
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If, however, it be urged, that the distinctive tenets and peculiar 
prejudices of the Moslem make them unsuitable referees in the 
matter, we can cite the ultroneous testimony of one whose sym- 
pathies are entirely with the Tridentine Churches on this matter. 
The present Emperor of China, who is totally free from any taint 
of the Protestant or Iconoclastic leaven, in his late edict giving 
universal toleration to all professing Christians, expressly extends 
his imperial clemency “ both to those who worship images, and 
those who do not.” 

And here, that we have mentioned the word images, we would 
remark that the adoration paid by these ‘“‘ Mother-worshippers” 
is not exclusively given to the invisible being whom they desi 
nate as the Mother of our Lord, but is also shared by the various 
images which represent that being. Why otherwise should one 
image be reverenced more than another? 

Under the head of Granada we find the following :— 

‘“‘ The image of our Lady de las Angustias is one that is much re- 
verenced, kept in a church dedicated to the Blessed Virgin under the 
same title. ‘Can you not stay till after Easter Tuesday, Sefor ?’ 
‘No, I cannot ; but what reason is there for my staying?’ ‘Oh! it is 
a great pity, Senor. It is the day, this year, on which Nuestra Sefiora 
de las Angustias is to go in procession from her own church to visit the 
cathedral.’ ‘Is this image of our Lady thought very highly of?’ ‘Si 
Senior. I was told by and that some years ago, when the 
Carlists were in the ascendant, as it was being carried to the cathedral, 
some of the more extreme cried out frequently, Viva la Santisima Maria 
y muerte & todos los Dios !’ ‘ Did you hear that yourself?’ ‘No, Senor, 
I was not present; but many repeated it, and I have no doubt of it.’ 
‘And what did the exclamation really mean? It could not bear the 
signification that at first sight it seemed to bear.’ ‘Ah! not so much 
muerte, death, as, give us the most holy Mary de las Angustias, and 
we want neither thing nor person more.’”’—p, 309. 


If this is not blasphemy we do not know what is. It may be 
answered, that this as well as the ribald oath, Sacre mon dieu, 
are only modes of expression :—granted ; But, we are strangely 
mistaken if it is not one of the modes of expression contemplated 
by the Third Commandment ; for, “‘ by thy words thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 

Such, then, 1s the practical working of the Church of Spain ; 
for the Carlists are her most faithful children and full exponents ; 
first to give to another the honour of our Creator and the office 
of our Redeemer, and then to turn round and blaspheme the 
Holy One of Israel. ; 

The following incident, which took place at Seville, on Good 
Friday, 1851, whilst tending to support the allegation that the 
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creature-worship, of which those subjected to Roman teaching 
are undoubtedly guilty, degenerates frequently into image wor- 
ship,—i. e. that the image itself is adored as well as the invisible 
being whom it represents,—strongly reminds one of the state of 
Egyptian idolatry in the second century as described by Juvenal, 
and shows in a strong light the analogy between popery and 
paganism :— 


“One procession bearing the images of our Lord falling with the 
Cross, and of our Lady of Hope, fell in with another bearing those of 
the Conversion of the Penitent Thief, and of our Lady of Monserrat, 
and they fought for the precedence. The former gained it, but the 
fight occasioned a panic in the great square, where there were, it is 
supposed, 20,000 persons. The brotherhood of the Conversion and 
of our Lady of Monserrat, wearing high caps with flaps over the face 
that blinded them, and long trains that entangled their feet, were quite 
helpless in the confusion, and went down, I was told by an American, 
‘like nine-pins.’”—p. 225. 

“At Alhaurin,” adds Mr. Meyrick in a note, “there are usually 
two processions, commonly called ‘Jesus arriba’ (Jesus above) and 
‘Jesus abajo’ (Jesus below), one for the upper and the other for the 
lower part of the town. When they meet they generally fight, and if 
any unfortunate woman, wearing the ribbons which are the badge of 


one party, falls into the hands of the other party, they are torn off by 
force.” 


We have delayed thus long upon Mariolatry, because it is 
beyond all others the distinguishing tenet and practice of the 
Roman Church; it is that tenet and practice which separates 
her most clearly and openly from the Church of the Fathers, as 
well as from the Church of England, which is most directly and 
offensively opposed to the letter and spirit of the written word, 
and equally so to “‘ the faith once for all delivered to the saints ;” 
and whereas in other matters the Papal See and its partisans are 
content to defend, as best they may, with more or less zeal and 
vehemence, the mass of corruption which had accumulated up to 
the time of the Reformation; in this matter, the adherents of 
the Tridentine Pseudo-Synod have proceeded yet more fully and 
fondly to augment and develop the evil inheritance derived from 
their fathers. 

It is strange, indeed, that since the tremendous scourge of the 
French Revolution has been removed, the votaries of this wor- 
ship have vied with each other in the earnestness, the infatuation, 
the madness of their devotion ; reminding one strangely of their 
predecessors, who, when the mournful prophet urged them after 


the destruction of Jerusalem to abandon their superstitions and 
idolatrous practices, replied :— 
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“As for the words that thou hast spoken unto us in the name of the 
Lord, we will not hearken unto thee, but we will certainly do what- 
soever thing goeth forth out of our mouth, to burn incense unto the 
Queen of Heaven, and to pour out drink offerings unto her, as we have 
done, we and our fathers, our kings and our princes, in the cities of 
Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem: for then had we plenty of 
victuals, and were well, and saw no evil.” 


Mariolatry was, however, not the only blemish which Mr. 
Meyrick’s friends discovered in the an Meer of ‘ Catholic” 
Spain. Not only did they find this and other evils from which 
the Church of England is, by the confession and accusation of 
her opponents, entirely free; but they also found many of the 
very same defects, real or imaginary, which perplex the minds of 
weak or wavering members of the Anglican Communion. For 
our own part, we have no patience with such perplexity: we 
consider that there are only two grounds which can justify any 
man for leaving that religious community in which he has been 
educated, and which therefore has a prima facie claim to his 
allegiance: viz.— 

1. That he cannot remain a member of such community with- 
out saying or doing something which is clearly and absolutely in- 
compatible with his salvation, or at any rate manifestly forbidden 
by the written Word of God. 

2. That he cannot whilst remaining a member of such com- 
munity fulfil in their entirety the terms of the covenant offered 
by God to man; or, in other words, that he cannot in such 
community obtain with full assurance the covenanted mercy of 
God. 

These are reasons, substantial, tangible reasons for leaving 
one community of professing Christians for another. We need 
not point out their direct bearing upon the claims of the Anglo- 
catholic Churches. 

The man who leaves the communion of England for that of Rome, 
or who deserts the shadow of our holy Mother for any of the many 
other sects with which she is assailed, is in our opinion guilty 
of grievous sin: but the man who does so upon any other ground 
than those which we have stated, is chargeable with gross folly 
as well as with an awfully increased amount of guilt. 

We can understand a man going to Rome because he believes 
her to be the only Church, without whose pale there is no salva- 
tion; we can pity such an one, and lament over him as one who 
has been grievously but logically deluded to his destruction. 
But when we hear of a pervert erties us because his mind is 
perplexed by the Gorham or the Hampden case, or because he 
imagines that Rome offers greater facilities for the cultivation of 
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the soul than England, or because such and such a man has 
already gone over, or because its rites and ceremonies, or any 
other of its properties or accidents accord with his feelings or 
his fancies, fis tastes or his prejudices, we own to an unmiti- 
ted and unalloyed indignation. 
To desert or “aaa oan Mother because she is subjected to 
sorrow and suffering, to captivity and humiliation, resembles 
indeed the conduct of the Apostles on Mount Olivet, and of Peter 
in the house of Caiaphas; but has no other warranty in the 
words of Scripture or the practice of primitive antiquity. 
Neither is the case of such men strengthened by the further 
indictment that the bearing of their spiritual Mother under 
ignominy and oppression resembles that of Him, concerning 
whom it was said :—“ He was oppressed, and he was afflicted ; 
yet he opened not his mouth: he is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened 
not his mouth.” 


To roam in search of spiritual food from the pastures prepared 
for us by the good Shepherd, and in the ardour of our keen and 
restless and all-absorbing selfishness to prefer the possible ex- 
altation of our own soul to the positive glory and command 
of God, is to bring ourselves under the operation of that fearful 
sentence—‘ Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose it.” 

For, whoever having been taught from his youth up those 
Scriptures, which are able to make us wise unto salvation, and 
educated in the doctrine and discipline of the English Church, 
consents, for the sake of what he imagines to be greater spiritual 
advantages, to commit what he knows, or has known to be, 
direct infractions of God’s commandments, and direct insults to 
the majesty of Him who giveth not His glory to another, is, 
whilst seeking to save his soul, bringing it under surer con- 
demnation. 

To leave a religious community, because we are fully convinced 
{after diligent, and humble, and earnest prayer, and the honest 
use of all the means of arriving at a correct conclusion on the 
point), that our remaining in it, either is in itself, or necessarily 
involves the commission of sin; or, because it is without one or 
both of the sacraments of the Gospel, is a tangible and intel- 
ligible ground for secession. But to leave that position which 
Providence has apparently allotted us, to desert that body which 
claims our allegiance by right divine, simply because we are dis- 

leased or dissatisfied at home, and think we should or might 

» better off elsewhere, is as contemptible in a rational, as it is 
unpardonable in a moral point of view. 
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A child who leaves its parents’ roof to seek another protector, 
because he has not bread to eat, is excusable; one who flees 
away to avoid being instrumental in theft, or subjected to pros- 
titution, deserves all praise ; but the child that elopes with the 
sole view of having some toys and indulgences, which it could 
not obtain at home, deserves not only stern reproof, but the 
severest chastisement. 

And this reminds us of what appears to be a great omission. 
Those persons who have left the English Church for the Romish 
schism, the Catholic faith for the popish heresy, ought to have 
been formally excommunicated. The effect of such a proceeding 
would, we think, have been incalculably beneficial. 

It is very remarkable, quite curious to see, how the very 
identical scandals, real or imaginary, which shock a certain class 
of minds so much in England, exist in a far more flagrant form in 
Spain. 

"lies us begin with the Hampden case ; and here we shall quote 
Mr. Meyrick’s facts and arguments, without any attempt to 
curtail his admirable discussion of the matter :— 


‘In order to explain my correspondent’s statement, concerning the 
Esparteran bishops’, it may be of use to put together a few facts, 
gathered from no hostile witness, an article in the ‘ Dublin Review,’ 
the writer of which, as he speaks of the early impressions and recol- 
lections of childhood in Spain, may be presumed to be Cardinal Wise- 
man. When a see becomes vacant, ‘the Catholic Church has most 
minutely provided for its wants, by vesting in the dean and chapter 
the power and duty of naming a vicar capitular, with jurisdiction over 
the diocese, sede vacante.’ The Bishop of Malaga died. ‘ We will 
not enter into particulars respecting the first intrusion by the Govern- 
ment of a vicar capitular, further than to say that he was a canon of 
the cathedral, as the canon law requires, and had at least that qualifica- 
tion more than his successor, of whom principally we have to speak, 
but that he was a man of suspicious orthodoxy, and lax principles. 
His name was Manuel Ventura Gomez. He was educated in the 
suppressed University of Baeza, into which the works of Fabronius 
and the doctrines of Pistoja had too fatally penetrated; and he clearly 
had brought away his share of them. He was afterwards obliged to 
leave the kingdom for his revolutionary doctrines, and came to Eng- 
land, where his name will be found figuring in the reports of the Bible 
Society, of which he became an active member.’ In the spring of 
1837, he vacated his office, having been nominated by the Government 
to the vacant see of Jaen. Upon his resignation, the chapter elected 
their dean as vicar capitular. ‘We believe we are not wrong in 


1 Viz. “ You may be aware that when Espartero was in power, the Pope refused to 
approve his nominations to bishoprics. He refused to name others, and so in, I 
think, thirty dioceses, they were without bishops.”—p. 122. 
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stating, that, owing to his having acted according to the laws of the 
Church, relative to the ordination of a young ecclesiastic, he was 
banished beyond the seas.’ 

““¢ To him succeeded the person whom the Government had thought 
proper to name as Bishop Elect of Malaga, Dr. Valentine Ortigosa, 
Archdeacon of Carmona, and, as such, Dignitary of the Cathedral of 
Seville. He seems in youth to have had his orthodoxy tried, and 
found wanting ; for he was brought up for trial before the Inquisition. 
He was an active partisan of Government, and engaged under it when 
he was named Bishop Elect of Malaga by the ministry, which he had 
served. Government, regardless of the canon law, which forbids a 
bishop elect to be vicar capitular, and enjoins that he should be one 
of the chapter, acted upon the plan of recommending to chapters (sede 
vacante) to choose for vicars the very persons whom it had named for 
future bishops over them. This was the case with regard to Ortigosa. 
By a royal order, dated October 7, 1836, the chapter was recommended 
to appoint him its vicar.’ The royal recommendation was obeyed, ‘ the 
chapter unfortunately yielding to the dictation of power,’ and nomi- 
nating him their vicar. ‘Here is, indeed, a good specimen of the 
freedom left to the Church for the discharge of her most important 
functions by the pretended champions of that cause.’ 

** Very soon after his arrival at Malaga, he put forth an address to 
the chapter, characterized by ‘the most extraordinary arrogance, and 
the most startling Jansenism. Papal enactments are to him as so 
much waste paper; and he asserts the doctrine which pervades all his 
other writings, that bishops receive their authority in its fulness from 
the Church, by mere election or presentation, without confirmation 
from the holy see. So that presentation by a lay sovereign is enough 
to communicate the plenitude of apostolic power, and of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction! The bishop elect immediately appealed’ against a re- 
monstrance of his chapter ‘to the civil authorities: the chapter were 
thus compelled to throw themselves under the protection of the Crown.’ 
(This, I presume, means, that both parties alike appealed to the civil 
power.) ‘ As usual, might triumphed over right.’ 

“The next circumstance that brought out Ortigosa’s character was 
the following:—A Franciscan monk, of the name of Fernandez, had 
applied to Ventura Gomez, when he was vicar, for relief from his vows 
of chastity, on the grounds that he was not of sufficient age when he 
took the vows, the certificate of baptism produced at his profession 
being not his, but that of a brother who had died, and that he had 
not acted from free choice, but under fear and compulsion of his brother, 
already in the order. He therefore prayed Gomez to interfere in his 
behalf, on the grounds, ‘ that dispensation from vows belonged essen- 
tially to the Episcopal jurisdiction, because it belonged originally to 
the Apostles, the fulness of whose authority every bishop inherited, 
and that it was only through the false decretals of Isidore, and the 
dark ignorance of the middle ages, that the power was reserved to the 
Apostolic See.’ Gomez decided in his favour, and declared his reli- 
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gious vows null. The dean, who next succeeded as vicar, reversed his 
predecessor’s judgment. Then followed Ortigosa, and the Franciscan 
renewed his petition to him. ‘ The result was a long decision from the 
vicar, dated Jan. 22, 1838, in which, in a bold and open tone of 
defiance, he strips the sovereign pontiff of his acknowledged rights, and 
out-Herods Herod, going beyond even the worst disciples of the per- 
fidious school of Jansenism. The bull, Auctorem Fidei, to whose 
censures he exposes himself in almost every paragraph, he seems to 
treat with perfect contempt, and riding over every barrier which general 
councils, popes, or the very constitution of Christ’s Church have placed 
against schismatical independence of particular bishops, and acting 
further on the clearly false principle, that a bishop elect has all the 
power of the Apostles themselves, he pronounces the vows invalid, 
grants the required dispensation, and orders the curate of Casarabonda 
to marry the apostate. And not so content, he commands this insulting 
and heretical document to be read at the offertory of the public mass in 
that place.’ 

‘‘His third offence, which ‘ brought out the poison of Ortigosa’s 
evil principles still more palpably,’ was an address to his chapter, ‘ as 
full of arrogance and heresy as such a document could well be,’ which 
arrogance and heresy seem to be contained in the following sentences : 
‘ Penetrated with the thought of what the episcopacy is, and of the 
degradation to which it has been brought down by the misfortune of 
our times, and having made a profound study of the authentic monu- 
ments of the primitive Church,—monuments quite forgotten and 
unknown by the majority of people,—and possessed, moreover, by 
an ardent desire to labour for the restoration of its high privileges, now 
that important circumstances of great future interest to the poor Church 
of Spain, so critically situated, require it, 1 feel myself impelled to 
enter into this discussion, that so we may enlighten one another, not 
being swayed by the spirit of either the Ultramontane or the Cisalpine 
school, by impractical philosophical Jansenism, by abominable gross 
and hypocritical Jesuitism.’ 

‘In the spring of 1838, ‘as Ortigosa in all these matters had not 
sought concealment, but had made his uncatholic notions ostentatiously 
public, the chapter could no longer permit the scandal to continue. 
Recourse to Rome was impossible ; and therefore the canonical step of 
denouncing his writings to the metropolitan, the Archbishop of Seville, 
as unorthodox, and putting him upon his trial, was adopted . . . The 
minister of grace and justice directed him to proceed to Seville,’ which, 
accordingly, but not till the following spring of 1839, he did, ‘ having 
in the preceding autumn addressed a pastoral to the clergy and laity 
of the diocese, in which he pathetically told them, that he was going 
in obedience to the order of Government,’ ‘which is paramount.’ On 
his arrival at Seville, ‘ he threw himself behind the shield of the State, 
and appealed to the civil power to rescue him from the ecclesiastical 
tribunal. The civil power, anxious at once to serve and save its own 
child and faithful partisan,’ interposed its authority, forbad all pr - 
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ceedings, and added a severe reprimand. ‘This order,’ continues the 
Dublin Review, ‘ which was issued on the 24th of April, 1839, excited 
the astonishment and indignation of all sensible persons in Spain, and 
led to the perplexing conclusion, that in Catholic constitutional Spain 
there was no longer any authority competent to examine into the ortho- 
doxy of a public ecclesiastical teacher.’ . . . ‘ By the aid of the civil 
power he rode triumphant over the necks of all.’ 

“On the Ist of March, 1841, Gregory XVI., ‘that sovereign pontiff, 
whose energetic voice had made a Ferdinand and a Nicholas writhe on 
their royal and imperial thrones,’ delivered an address to his cardinals 
in a private consistory, upon the conduct of Ortigosa. ‘To this, 
Ortigosa replied, in a tone of insult, which we believe has never been 
equalled since the days of Luther. He affects to believe that it must 
be a forgery, pretends to distinguish what are the Pope’s sentiments on 
it, from what have been put into his mouth by treacherous compilers, 
extorted, as he repeatedly says, from his venerable old age, abusing the 
venerable name of the sovereign pontiff; accuses him of oppression 
and injustice against the humblest of priests, and cites him to answer 
for his allocution before the judgment-seat of God. For this insolence 
he was well chastised in many publications, several of which we have 
had occasion to cite, as well as in loose sheets and newspaper articles 
now before us.’ 

‘‘ Ortigosa seems to have retained his position as vicar capitular and 
bishop elect till the overthrow of Espartero’s government. With the 
new Government there came in new principles of dealing with the 
Church, and Espartero’s nominees were no longer supported. Ortigosa 
retired to Madrid, where, in 1845, he was still living. ‘The course 
pursued by the present moderate party,’ in 1845, says the Dublin 
Review, ‘ presents a gratifying contrast with that of their predecessors. 
It has consisted in refraining from all actual interference, but advising, 
or at least freely permitting, the parties to follow the line of conduct 
which duty and conscience suggested.’ 

“The case of Ortigosa is not singular. ‘ In several instances,’ con- 
tinues the reviewer, ‘the Government has thrust into vacant sees 
persons wholly unfit by character, and has either extorted the consent 
of the chapter, so as to render the election doubtful, or forced upon 
them a choice, ipso facto null by common law.’ Thus Sefior Valleja 
and Seiior Gonfalguer were uncanonically elected by the chapter at the 
instance of Government to the post of vicar capitulars in the metropo- 
litan see. ‘When the pressure of the regent’s government was re- 
moved. . . . Gonfalguer resigned, and left the chapter at liberty to 
make new and canonical arrangements,’ after being eight years unca- 
nonically in office. In the diocese of Guadix, ‘the civil governor of 


the province thought proper to order a protest or manifesto against the 


Pope's allocution of March 1, 1840, to be read in all the churches on 
their successive festivals.’ On the vicar’s opposing it, he was banished 
for four years; and, I presume, the protest was read. In the diocese 
of Osma, Campuzano had been illegally promoted. On the overthrow 
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of Espartero, and a hint from the minister of grace and justice, ‘ that it 
would be gratifying to her majesty the queen,’ he resigned ; ‘and thus 
the chapter was left to the free and unbiassed exercise of its rights in 
a new election.’ 

**Now in this whole affair the conduct of the Government was 
clearly iniquitous, and Ortigosa may have been a heretic; certainly in 
a Romanist’s acceptation of the term he was. I have no desire to 
defend one or the other. But there is one thing which forces itself very 
strongly on the mind on the consideration of these facts, namely, that 
there is a parallelism between them and some events which have hap- 
pened among ourselves, which ought to have stopped the mouths of 
those who were most loud-voiced on the subject of the election to the 
see of Hereford, and the question of confirmation of bishops. An 
heretical archdeacon and cathedral dignitary is, on the recommendation 
of the civil power, invested by the due ecclesiastical instruments with 
episcopal jurisdiction, which jurisdiction was to continue till the see 
(to which he was himself nominated) was filled up, and did last till 
his patron the prime minister went out of office. On the other side, a 
professor of divinity, who was not heretical, but who had, in the opinion 
of most sound members of the Church, put forth certain unorthodox 
statements at one period of his life, is on the like recommendation 
elected by the like hody as their bishop, and consecrated by the metro- 
politan. Again, England has been ringing (and may it continue to 
ring till the wrong is redressed) with the injustice and absurdity of 
there being, according to one interpretation put upon the law, no means 
of testing the orthodoxy and fitness of priests recommended by the Crown 
to be elected and consecrated bishops. Yet in Catholic Spain the 
tyrannous interference of the civil power led alike to ‘the conclusion, 
that there was no longer any authority competent to examine into the 
orthodoxy of a public ecclesiastical teacher.’ What should we think 
of Spaniards, who, owing to these and like scandals, had taken to 
turning Greeks? If we refuse to discern in these circumstances any 
notes of uncatholicity in the Church of Spain, how can we, as logical 
thinkers, or honest-hearted men, make the shadow of their counter- 
part a note, much more as some have done, a damning proof, against 
the Catholicity of the Church of England ?””—pp. 123—133. 


Many of our readers have, no doubt, shared that constant 
regret and frequent indignation which we experience at the 
distinctions sanctioned by some of our clergy and observable in 
many of our churches between the richer and poorer members 
of the body of Christ. That any difference whatever should 
exist in the ministration of church ordinances or the allotment 
of church accommodation between rich and poor, is plainly un- 
christian. 

It is a point, too, on which Romanists are wont to taunt us 
whilst parading their own superiority in the matter; and that, in 
some cases, their conduct in this respect is worthy of praise and 
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admiration and imitation, we readily grant; for we are ready to 
acknowledge any tokens of the Divine presence wherever we find 
it, and to appreciate and adopt any thing that 1s really laudable 
and advisable by whomsoever it be practised. 

It will be seen, however, from the following passage, that as 
far as the rites of burial go, the poor, even after both their 
bodies and souls have been equalized by the hand of the great 
Leveller with those of their wealthier brethren, do not receive 
that respect which we should naturally expect would be their 
guerdon in a Church which makes such high pretensions to abso- 
lute and undeviating catholicity. 


“We have before given you some account of the funerals of the 
rich, I will now describe to you a burial that I witnessed of one of the 
poor. We had not been many days in Seville, and I was wandering 
out in the evening towards the old Alameda, when I heard the sound 
of a voice in one of the churches, and went in; it was a funeral 
service; below the altar steps upon the ground was placed an ordinary 
looking coffin, and in the coro at the west end, a priest with two 
attendants was reciting the Psalms, there were about eight persons 
present besides myself, and I sat myself down on a bench, and tried to 
follow the service. Presently the priest left the coro, and advanced to 
the coffin, which was opened by one of the attendants, for it did not 
nail down as ours do, but opened like a box with a hinge; and taking 
the aspersorium, sprinkled the corpse within with holy water; it was 
the body of a woman of middle age, of the lower class, and laid out, 
not as our dead are, but in her ordinary daily dress; the coffin was 
then closed, the service ceased, and the priest and his attendants 
retired. 

“Two of the men then advanced, and lifted the coffin on their 
shoulders, and carried it quickly out of the church, followed by five 
others and by myself. They walked at a quick pace, without any 
order or regularity, through the numerous streets, sometimes on the 
pavement, and sometimes in the middle of the street; no one paying 
any attention to them, or moving out of the way: once the attendants 
stopped, it was to light their cigarrets, and then they proceeded as 
before. At last we reached the gate of the city, outside of which is a 
large flat meadow, and at the further end the Campo Santo. There 
was a review of cavalry going on in the meadow, and while the bearers 
of the corpse walked round by the road, the followers made a short cut 
across the meadow, and stopped awhile to see the review; at length, 
seeing the corpse nearly arrived, they hurried on, and joined it at the 
gate. 

“The Campo Santo here is rather more untidy than that at Malaga, 
but in all ‘material respects much the same; a large square space sur- 
rounded with four high walls, in the width of which are the niches for 
the dead, rising in tiers one above another; the centre space all coarse 
broken ground, and overgrown with nettles. We passed through the 
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first court into a second, and there I expected to see the coffin placed 
in one of the niches, and walled in: but no, there was a wide shallow 
trench running all across this interior square, which seemed to be filled 
up about half way: a couple of men were beckoned to the spot, who 
came with their hoes, and hacked out a little place about a foot deep in 
the loose ground: the coffin was then opened, and the body taken out, 
and laid in the hole. The sexton took the pillow that had laid under 
its head, and tore it into rags, and spread it over the face of the corpse, 
while his companions threw a few baskets-full of earth, and then he 
jumped down himself and trod it in. I had stood close by, and 
watched the whole proceeding up to this point with a kind of creeping 
horror; but now I could bear it no more, it was literally treading on 
the corpse’s face. I turned away and left, and the others followed me. 
I had been present the whole time; I heard no voice of prayer, and 
saw no sign of it, except that for a moment, as the corpse was laid in 
the ground, the attendants took off their hats. And this, said I to 
myself, as 1 walked slowly home, and watched the evening shadows 
coming over the meadow, this is the burial of Christ’s poor in Catholic 
Spain. Again and again in the night I woke with the thought of the 
man ruthlessly trampling upon that pale still face.”—pp. 239—242. 


We condemn and justly the pew-system as at present preva- 
lent in many parts of England, and feel frequently indignant at 
the offensive precedence given in some of our sacred structures 
to rank and wealth. In the cathedral at Seville, however, we 
find that the Infanta and the Duke of Montpensier “ have a grand 
seat placed for them within the altar rails, below the steps on the 
north side,” upon which Mr. Meyrick very justly remarks, “* Why 
is there nothing wrong in this in Spain, if 1t would be Erastian- 
ism in England? Why would it be Erastianism in England, if 
there is nothing wrong in it in Spain f”—p. 236. 

There are, however, green spots in the desert, and wild flowers 
spring here and there amid the waste ; there are features in the 
Spanish church, traits in the Spanish character, which it were 
wrong to ignore, and to which we gladly accord that high meed 
of praise which they deserve ; for conscious are we, that the good 
cause can never be advanced by any word or deed of unfairness 
or injustice ; that there is folly as well as wickedness in with- 
holding approbation wherever it is deserved; and that they who 
would excel all should be ready to learn from all. 

We submit the following to those political economists who 
have not yet arrived at the conclusion, that Christianity is incom- 
patible with an enlightened administration, and that the duty 
of those who legislate for this life, is to ignore the existence of 
another :— 

‘‘There is a sort of large workhouse in this place, supported by 
voluntary contributions; it is called the Casa de Mendicidad, de 
Socorro, y de Maternidad. The Mendicidad department is for obsti- 
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nate and notorious beggars, who are taken there by the police ; the 
Socorro, for any poor who like to enter it voluntarily; the Maternidad, 
for foundlings or orphans, or for any children whose parents like to 
send them there. We got an order to see it one day, and found the 
departments of the poor and the boys much as one would expect, the 
boys learning just as boys do in an English Dame school; but when 
we got to the babies and girls, the change was delightful. There are 
four Sisters of Mercy, they belong to the order of St. Vincent de Paul ; 
the head-quarters of the sisterhood are at Madrid, but on an applica- 
tion being made for sisters, four were sent here. They attend to the 
babies, teach the girls, and go out to nurse the sick. The mother is a 
very fine-looking woman, she must have been beautiful. She told me 
that they had as many as 400 babies brought in in the course of the 
year: they come of course from the very dregs of the people ; gene- 
rally speaking, they have wretched constitutions, and half of them die, 
I saw some of the very young ones, poor little puny things, whose days 
seemed numbered. We asked what became of the survivors, and were 
surprised to hear that two-thirds of them are adopted. The sisters get 
nurses for them in the house, and put some out to nurse in the villages 
round, and the nurses get so attached to them that they cannot part 
with them. If they wish to adopt them they are allowed, but told 
that they may at any time send them back. I have heard from other 
people, that the nurses say it is a miracle of St. Joseph’s, the patron of 
foundlings and orphans, he makes them love these children more than 
their own. It was quite delightful to see the terms on which the 
sisters and the children were, the respect, entirely devoid of fear, that 
the latter have. The sisters hear mass in their oratory every morning, 
and the girls are all allowed to be present. Unfortunately there was 
but one lady in the party besides me, and she knew no Spanish, so I 
could not learn half the particulars that I wanted; but the difference 
between this and that form of corruption, an English workhouse, 
struck me. I know an English child of only six, who has learnt such 
evil habits in a workhouse, and become so rooted in them, that if she 
had remained there a year longer, I should say she must have been 
ruined for life. These Spanish children, when they grow up, go out 
into service ; the sisters let them go to any respectable family, but on 
condition that they are not to be sent on to other services, but if their 
mistresses do not like them, they are to be sent back to them. If any 
of them wish to remain and become sisters, and show a fit disposition 
for it, they may do so; but I believe the general end is, they go into 
service and marry.”—pp. 14—16. 


This is, indeed, a delightful picture, and one which we should 
do well to consider. 
Again we read, p. 216,— 


“Spanish franqueza is very pleasant to a stranger.” 


Again, at pp. 55, 56 :— 


“There isa custom that I like very much. Every servant in the 
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house on seeing you first says, ‘Good morning!’ and in the evening, 
* Good night !’” 


Again, at p. 23:— 


‘‘ We get up every morning at six, and walk on the mountains; and 
there we meet genuine Andalusian peasants, every one of whom is a 
gentleman by nature and feeling. Many an Englishman of birth and 
education might learn from them,” 


Nor does there seem to be so much of that petty jealousy of 
the accomplishments of the poorer classes, which, though rapidly 
fading from view, is not yet extinct amongst the wealthier orders 
in England; for we are told, at p. 164, that ‘‘ music and danc- 
ing” are “learnt by labourers’ daughters, as well” as by those 
in a higher social position: and at p. 120, after describing a 
truly delightful scene amongst the peasantry, that ‘the chil- 
dren of labourers regularly learn of a master to dance the 
fandango,” a course which naturally tends to humanize the cha- 
racter of the working classes, and render them less discontented 
with their situation. 

All these things are worthy of commendation; but they are 
assuredly not to be weighed in the balance against the vast mass 
of guilt, which we have already shown to be part and parcel of the 
practical working of the Church of Spain. 

We might go on to any length in the same strain; for the 
valuable work before us furnishes ample materials. We will 
bring, however, our article now to a conclusion, merely alluding 
to the desecration of the Lord’s day, apparently so universal in 
the unhappy country under consideration; the small value set 
on human life, and the number of murders which are perpetrated, 
without being punished; the false position occupied by the 
women, especially in the higher classes, who receive none of that 
heartfelt respect and rational liberty which Catholic Christianity 
has allotted to the sex of her who is “blessed among women ;” 
the vast extent to which irreverence and irreligion have arrived 
in that country; the multitudes who treat with contempt the 
claims of the Church, and the office of the priesthood ; and of 
those who go yet further, and either disbelieve 9 thing, or, 
at best, believe nothing; whilst, on the other hand, the over- 
whelming majority of those who have any religion at all, are sunk 
in superstition, corruption, and idolatry ! 

We have said enough, however, to indicate the very great 
value of the work which we have been reviewing, and shall there- 
fore conclude by referring our readers for further particulars to 
its interesting pages, and tendering our warmest thanks to the 
judicious and talented author of ‘ The Practical Working of the 
Church of Spain.” 
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Art. 1V.—1. Uncle Tom’s Cabin ; or, Negro Life in the Slave States 
of America. By Harriet Berecner Stowe. Reprinted 
verbatim from the tenth American edition. London: Rout- 
ledge and Co. 1852. 


2. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Harriet BeEcnHER Stowe. Author's 
Edition. London: Bosworth. 1852. 


TuERE is always something very pleasant to our apprehension in 
the discovery of a work of merit by a new author, one previously 
unknown to fame, or with whom we, at least, were not acquainted. 
It is like treading on the virgin soil “of some lone isle in un- 
suspected seas,” where foot of man has never trod before. 
Accustomed, as we are, in nine cases out of ten, alas! to find 
novelty and barrenness faithful companions, our surprise has only 
a more peculiar zest when we become aware that we hold in our 
hands a work of genuine interest and of graphic power, which 
the world has not acknowledged ; when we find that a new planet 
has arisen in the literary sky, and is shining directly in upon 
our minds and hearts. 

There is nothing very promising in the title of “* Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” and the vulgar variegated cover which first met our eyes 
at the railway-station, suggested nothing of a peculiarly elevated or 
superior order. ‘The title-page, too, did not greatly tend to raise 
our expectations, for we could not but expect to meet with a 
party-spirited and probably somewhat rabid abolitionist invective, 
couched in the form of narrative ; a series of manifest and violent 
misrepresentations, made to prove that slaves are all angels, and 
masters, of necessity, the most infamous of despots. And though 
our sympathies are in the main with the abolitionist cause, and we 
repudiate from our hearts the idea that one man can justifiably 
buy and sell another, at least under the Christian dispensation, 
for the purposes of labour, as though he were a brute beast, still 
we cannot but make allowances, on the other hand, for the melan- 
choly position of those who have inherited this curse of slavery and 
slave-ownership ; and we must appreciate the exceeding difficulty 
of summarily revolutionizing the social state of millions, con- 
sistently with either justice to the white, or the welfare of the 
black, population of the states in question. 

We are stout abolitionists, indeed, in theory, and sooner or 
later we hold that slavery must be utterly expelled from all Chris- 
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tian lands; and there are certain monstrous evils, such as the 
forced separation of families, husbands and wives, children and 
parents, the rearing of entire classes, deprived of any power of 
denial or assent, for vicious and immoral purposes, and the abso- 
lute power over the very lives of their bondsmen exercised by 
slave-holders, which ought, in our opinion, to be immediately 
redressed, and, indeed, altogether uprooted from the soil. No 
compromise seems possible with bale evils as these; no delay, 
no! not that of a single hour, seems justifiable in redressing 
them. Every passing moment, which sees the laws and statutes 
unrepealed that sanction such horrible iniquities, casts, we must 
say, a weight of bloodshed on the heads of our American 
brethren, and pleads against them with awful energy before the 
Lord of quick and dead. 

And, supposing these terrible evils, of which we shall yet say more, 
to be redressed (and if they cannot be, consistently with the 
existence of slavery, as some maintain, then let slavery indeed be 
trampled on by the iron hoof of violence! say we; then are 
the bitter hatred and uncompromising violence of the most 
thorough-going abolitionist, in our estimation, amply justified) ; 
but supposing even these enormities to be rendered impossibilities 
by just and Christian laws, still, under its best of aspects, slavery 
would remain, we repeat, an institution incompatible, in the long 
run, with the free spirit of Christianity ; and measures should 
therefore immediately be taken for the gradual redemption of the 
whole of these enslaved classes from their unnatural bondage. 
The recent will of that great American statesman, Henry Clay, 
is probably well known to many of our readers, and appears to meet 
our views in this respect: all the younger slaves on his estate, 
when they attain the age of seven or eight and twenty, are to be 
set free, whilst for some years previous to their liberation a certain 
portion of time is to be accorded to them, weekly and daily, in 
which they can labour for themselves, so as to acquire sufficient 
capital to carry them to Liberia at the expiration of that period. 
And this seems to us a wise and humane method of procedure ; 
wiser and humaner than casting them out, young or old, upon the 
broad stream of human existence, to sink or swim as chance or 
Providence may direct. 

That slavery is inconsistent with Christianity we are firmly 
persuaded, although no direct assault is made upon that institution 
in Holy Scripture, for obvious reasons, which it seems needless to 
enumerate. Enough is there told us to demonstrate that man was 
intended to be a free agent, and that absolute or unconditional 
obedience is due but to God only. ‘‘ If thou can’st be made free, 
use it rather,” says the Apostle, intimating at least that liberty 
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is the preferable and the more natural condition for the Christian ; 
and though he bade Onesimus return to Philemon, recognizing 
rights which were sanctioned by the law of that age and country, 
‘et he expressly charges the master to receive his servant no 
‘heres “as a slave,” whatever human edicts might choose to call 
him, but “as a brother beloved.” Our blessed Lord also 
maintains the doctrines of true liberty and true equality with the 
most severe distinctness, forbidding us to “call any man father 
upon earth,” that is, to yield him an unreserved, unqualified obedi- 
ence, such as it is the very essence of slavery to demand from the 
enslaved classes, and giving men distinctly to understand that they 
are all equal in the sight of their God. 

Indeed, it were a waste of labour to endeavour to demonstrate 
that no one man, on Christian principles, can be the absolute lord 
and master of another man; that every creature possessing an 
immortal soul should be treated as a free agent and a reasonable 
being. Our Lord bids us bear evil without resenting it, at least 
as far as revenge on the offender is concerned, whatever we may 
do for the sake of bringing him to a better state of mind, or for 
the benefit of society ; we are not to render blow for blow. Then 
much less can we be justified in claiming the actual proprietorship 
of all the powers of another man, whether for good or evil, and 
coercing his will to blind obedience by stripes or imprisonment, 
or other more grievous punishment as the case may be. 

Doubtless slavery might be recognized under the ancient cove- 
nant, though it could barely be said to be tolerated by the Law ; 
but it is plainly inconsistent with the spirit of that Gospel which 
bids us ‘* break the yoke asunder and let the oppressed go free.” 
And further, it is opposed to all the best and purest instincts of 
humanity. Man is indeed a fallen creature, but God has willed 
that he should remain a free agent, even in his fall ; and it is not 
for a brother mortal to deprive him of that liberty of thought, 
and word, and action, which the Omnipotent Ruler of mankind 
has chosen to leave at his disposal! We need be at no further 
pains to render manifest this self-evident fact ; we hold that the 
moral monstrosity of slavery under the Christian covenant is 
undeniable ; and, nevertheless, as in our estimation, all great and 
sudden social changes are to be deprecated, so, more especially, 
does it appear desirable in this instance, for the sake of the 
oppressed as well as of the oppressors, that prudence should 
temper justice, and that the liberation of the various coloured 
classes in the slave states of America should be accomplished 
gradually and upon fixed principles, the chief abuses and enormi- 
ties of the existing system being in the mean time dealt with, and, 
as far as possible, all lingering vestiges of them erased. 
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But now let us return to that most interesting work which has 
led us into this train of thought, a work which, if we mistake not, 
is calculated to make the name of Harriet Beecher Stowe, the 
wife, it seems, of an American professor of Lane Seminary, Ohio, 
quite as famous on this, as it has already become on the other 
shore of the Atlantic. It is a book replete. we should say, with 
the most truthful details, set off by a fund of genuine humour, and 
more especially characterized by exquisite and truly irresistible 
pathos, tenderness, and grace. The refinement of soul which it 
exhibits, in the main, despite the singularly wilful Americanisms 
in the phraseology which too often meet our eyes, has scarcely 
been equalled by any previous American prosaist or poet ; 
whether the elegant but feeble Bryant, or the somewhat artificial 
yet delightful Longfellow with his laboured simplicity, or the 
pains-taking and ingenious Hawthorne, or even the charming 
Washington Irving be brought to mind. We are inclined to 
think that in portions of the work before us, more especially in 
those which treat of the exquisite child, Evangeline, Mrs. Stowe 
has soared to a higher pitch than either of these authors ; making, 
however, a special reservation in favour of the delightful poem of 
the same name, ‘ Evangeline,” by Longfellow, that strain of 
calm and plaintive tenderness, like some soft moonlight night, 
deep and holy, with innumerable stars beaming stilly in the far 
ether, and the nightingale’s sweet melodies flooding the grove ; 
and further excepting perhaps some of Washington Irving's 
short prose sketches, But comparisons are needless and un- 
gracious. Mrs. Stowe’s work will speak for itself, if we will but 
allow it so to do; and we shall now proceed to gratify our 
readers with a somewhat lengthy extract from its opening chapter. 
Thus then does she commence her interesting narration. 

“‘ Late in the afternoon of a chilly day in February, two gentlemen 
were sitting alone over their wine, in a well-furnished dining parlour, in 
the town of P ,in Kentucky. There were no servants present, and 
the gentlemen, with chairs closely approaching, seemed to be discussing 
some subject with great earnestness. 

‘‘ For convenience sake, we have said, hitherto, two gentlemen. One 
of the parties, however, when critically examined, did not seem, strictly 
speaking, to come under the species. He was a short, thick-set man, 
with coarse, common-place features, and that swaggering air of pretension 
which marks a low man who is trying to elbow his way upward in the 
world. He was much over-dressed, in a gaudy vest of many colours, a 
blue neckerchief, bedropped gaily with yellow spots, and arranged with 
a flaunting tie, quite in keeping with the general air of the man. His 
hands, large and coarse, were plentifully bedecked with rings; and he 
wore a heavy gold watch-chain, with a bundle of seals of portentous 
size, and a great variety of colours, seen to it, which, in the ardour 
GZ 
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of conversation, he was in the habit of flourishing and jingling with 
evident satisfaction. His conversation was in free and easy defiance of 
Murray’s Grammar, and was garnished at convenient intervals with 
various profane expressions, which not even the desire to be graphic in 
our account shall induce us to transcribe. 

‘* His companion, Mr. Shelby, had the appearance of a gentleman ; 
and the arrangements of the house, and the general air of the house- 
keeping, indicated easy and even opulent circumstances. As we before 
stated, the two were in the midst of an earnest conversation. 

‘‘* That is the way I should arrange the matter,’ said Mr. Shelby. 

‘©¢T can’t make trade that way—I positively can’t, Mr. Shelby,’ 
said the other, holding up a glass of wine between his eye and the 
light. 

ao ‘ Why, the fact is, Haley, Tom is an uncommon fellow ; he is cer= 
tainly worth that sum any where,—steady, honest, capable, manages my 
whole farm like a clock.’ 

«You mean honest, as niggers go,’ said Haley, helping himself to a 
glass of brandy. 

‘© * No, I mean really, Tom is a good, steady, sensible, pious fellow. 
He got religion at a camp-meeting, four years ago; and I believe he 
really did get it. I’ve trusted him, since then, with every thing I have, 
—money, house, horses,—and let him come and go round the country; 
and I always found him true and square in every thing.’ 

‘* ¢ Some folks don’t believe there is pious niggers, Shelby,’ said Haley, 
with a candid flourish of his hand; ‘but 7 do. I had a fellow, now, in 
this yer last lot I took to Orleans—’t was as good as a meetin’ now, 
really, to hear that critter pray, and he was quite gentle and quiet like. 
He fetched me a good sum, too; for I bought him cheap of a man that 
was ’bliged to sell out; so I realized six hundred on him. Yes, I con- 
sider religion a valeyable thing in a nigger, when it’s the genuine article, 
and no mistake.’ 

*** Well, Tom’s got the real article, if ever a fellow had,’ rejoined the 
other. ‘ Why, last fall, I let him go to Cincinnati alone, to do business 
for me, and bring home five hundred dollars. Tom,’ says I to him, ‘I 
trust you, because I think you’re a Christian—I know you wouldn't 
cheat.” Tom comes back sure enough—I knew he would. Some low 
fellows, they say, said to him: ‘ Tom, why don’t you make tracks for 
Canada?’ ‘ Ah, master trusted me, and I couldn’t!’ They told me 
about it. I am sorry to part with Tom, I must say. You ought to let 
him cover the whole balance of the debt: and you would, Haley, if you 
had any conscience.’ 

‘* * Well I’ve got just as much conscience as any man in business can 
afford to keep,—just a little, you know, to swear by, as ’twere,’ said the 
trader, jocularly; ‘and then I’m ready to do any thing in reason, to 
‘blige friends; but this yer, you see, is a leetle too hard on a fellow—a 
leetle too hard.’ 


‘The trader sighed contemplatively, and poured out some more 
brandy. 
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 ¢ Well, then, Haley, how will you trade?’ said Mr. Shelby, after an 
uneasy interval of silence. 

** * Well, hav’n’t you a boy or gal that you could throw in with Tom?’ 

* ¢ Hum!—none that I could well spare; to tell the truth, it’s only 
hard necessity makes me willing to sell at all. I don’t like parting with 
any of my hands, that’s a fact.’ 

‘“¢ Here the door opened, and a small quadroon boy, between four and 
five years of age, entered the room. There was something in his ap- 
pearance remarkably beautiful and engaging. His black hair, fine as 
floss silk, hung in glossy curls about his round, dimpled face, while a 
pair of large dark eyes, full of fire and softness, looked out from beneath 
the rich long lashes, as he peered curiously into the apartment. A gay 
robe of scarlet and yellow plaid, carefully made and neatly fitted, set off 
to advantage the dark and rieh style of his beauty; and a certain comic 
air of assurance, blended with bashfulness, showed that he had been not 
unused to being petted and noticed by his master. 

“ ¢ Hulloa, Jim Crow!’ said Mr. Shelby, whistling, and snapping a 
bunch of raisins towards him, ‘ pick that up, now!’ 

“The child scampered, with all his little strength, after the prize, 
while his master laughed. 

‘* * Come here, Jim Crow,’ said he. 

“The child came up, and the master patted the curly head, and 
chucked him under the chin. 

** * Now, Jim, show this gentleman how you can dance and sing.’ 

“The boy commenced one of those wild, grotesque songs common 
among the negroes, in a rich, clear voice, accompanying his singing with 
many comic evolutions of the hands, feet, and whole body, all in perfect 
time to the music. 

** * Bravo!’ said Haley, throwing him a quarter of an orange. 

“** Now, Jim, walk like old Uncle Cudjoe when he has the rheuma- 
tism,’ said his master. 

‘‘ Instantly the flexible limbs of the child assumed the appearance of 
deformity and distortion, as, with his back humped up, and his master’s 
stick in his hand, he hobbled about the room, his childish face drawn 
into a doleful pucker, and spitting from right to left, in imitation of an 
old man. 

‘* Both gentlemen laughed uproariously. 

“‘ * Now, Jim,’ said his master, ‘show us how old Elder Robbins 
leads his psalm.’ ' 

‘* The boy drew his chubby face down to a formidable length, and 
commenced toning a psalm-tune through his nose with imperturbable 
gravity. 

<i ee ! bravo! what a young ’un!’ said Haley; ‘ that chap’s a 
case, I'll promise. Tell you what,’ said he, suddenly clapping his hand 
on Mr. Shelby’s shoulder, ‘ fling in that chap, and I’ll settle the busi- 
ness—I will. Come, now, if that ain’t doing the thing up about the 
rightest !’ 
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‘At this moment, the door was pushed gently open, and a young 

uadroon woman, apparently about twenty-five, entered the room. 

‘“‘ There needed only a glance from the child to her, to identify her as 
its mother. There was the same rich, full, dark eye, with its long lashes; 
the same ripples of silky black hair. The brown of her complexion gave 
way on the cheek to a perceptible flush, which deepened as she saw the 
gaze of the strange man fixed upon her in bold and undisguised admira- 
tion. Her dress was of the neatest possible fit, and set off to advantage 
her finely-moulded shape. A delicately-formed hand, and a trim foot 
and ancle, were items of appearance that did not escape the quick eye of 
the trader, well used to run up at a glance the points of a fine female 
article. 

‘‘* Well, Eliza?’ said her master, as she stopped and looked hesitat- 
ingly at him. 

‘¢¢T was looking for Harry, please, sir ;’ and the boy bounded toward 
her, showing his spoils, which he had gathered in the skirt of his robe. 

‘©* Well, take him away, then,’ said Mr. Shelby; and hastily she 
withdrew, carrying the child on her arm. 

‘“«* By Jupiter!’ said the trader, turning to him in admiration, ‘ there's 
an article now! You might make your fortune on that ar gal in Orlean, 
any day. I’ve seen over a thousand, in my day, paid down for gals not 
a bit handsomer.’ 

‘** * T don’t want to make my fortune on her,’ said Mr. Shelby, drily ; 


and, seeking to turn the conversation, he uncorked a bottle of fresh wine, 


and asked his companion’s opinion of it. 

** * Capital, sir—first chop!’ said the trader; then turning, and slap- 
ping his hand familiarly on Shelby’s shoulder, he added: ‘ Come, how 
will you trade about the gal? what shall I say for her ? what'll you take?’ 

‘** Mr. Haley, she is not to be sold,’ said Shelby ; ‘my wife would 
not part with her for her weight in gold.’ 

*** Ay, ay, women always say such things, cause they ha’nt no sort 
of calculation. Just show ’em how many watches, feathers, and trinkets 
one’s weight in gold would buy, and that alters the case, J reckon.’ 

‘““*T tell you, Haley, this must not be spoken of. I say no, and I 
mean no,’ said Shelby, decidedly. 

‘** Well, you'll let me have the boy, though ?’ said the trader; ‘ you 
must own I’ve come down pretty handsomely for him.’ 

** * What on earth can you want with the child?’ said Shelby. 

““* Why, I’ve got a friend that’s going into this yer branch of the 
business—wants to buy up handsome boys to raise for the market. 
Fancy articles entirely—sell for waiters, and so on, to rich ’uns, that can 
pay for handsome ‘uns. It sets off one of yer great places—a real hand- 
some boy to open door, wait, and tend. They fetch a good sum; and 
this little devil is such a comical, musical concern, he’s just the article.’ 

‘**T would rather not sell him,’ said Mr. Shelby, thoughtfully ; ‘ the 
fact is, sir, I’m a humane man, and I hate to take the boy from his 
mother, sir.’ 
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* « Oh, you do?—La! yes—something of that ar natur. I understand, 
perfectly. It is mighty onpleasant getting on with women sometimes. 
I al’ays hates these yer screechin’, screamin’ times. They are mighty 
onpleasant; but, as I manages business, I generally avoids ’em, sir. 
Now, what if you get the girl off for a day, or a week, or so; then the 
thing’s done quietly,—all over before she comes home. Your wife 
might get her some ear-rings, or a new gown, or some such truck, to 
make up with her.’ 

** ¢ I’m afraid not.’ 

‘* ¢ Lor bless ye, yes! These critters an’t like white folks, you know; 
they gets over things, only manage right. Now, they say,’ said Haley, 
assuming a candid and confidential air, ‘ that this kind o’ trade is har- 
dening to the feelings; but [ neverfound it so. Fact is, I never could 
do things up the way some fellers manage the business. I’ve seen ’em 
as would pull a woman’s child out of her arms, and set him up to-sell, 
and she screechin’ like mad all the time ;—very bad policy—damages 
the article— makes ’em quite unfit for service sometimes. 1 knew a real 
handsome gal once, in Orleans, as was entirely ruined by this sort o’ 
handling. The fellow that was trading for her didn’t want her baby ; 
and she was one of your real high sort, when her blood was up. I tell 
you, she squeezed up her child in her arms, and talked, and went on real 
awful. It kinder makes my blood run cold to think on’t; and when they 
carried off the child, and locked her up, she jest went ravin’ mad, and 
died in a week. Clear waste, sir, of a thousand dollars, just for want of 
management,—there’s where ’t is. It’s always best to do the humane 
thing, sir; that’s been my experience.’ 

‘* And the trader leaned back in his chair, and folded his arms, with an 
air of virtuous decision, apparently considering himself a second Wil- 
berforce. 

‘‘ The subject appeared to interest the gentleman deeply; for while 
Mr. Shelby was thoughtfully peeling an orange, Haley broke out afresh, 
with becoming diffidence, but as if actually driven by the force of truth 
to say a few words more, 

‘** * Tt don’t look well, now for a feller to be praisin’ himself; but I 
say it jest because it’s the truth. I believe I’m reckoned to bring in 
about the finest droves of niggers that is brought in—at least I’ve been 
told so; if I have once, I reckon I havea hundred times—all in good 
case—fat and likely, and I lose as few as any man in the business. And 
I lays it all to my management, sir; and humanity, sir, I may say, is 
the great pillar of my management.’ 

‘* Mr. Shelby did not know what to say, and so he said, ‘ Indeed!’ 

‘** * Now, I’ve been laughed at for my notions, sir, and I’ve been 
talked to. They an’t pop’lar, and they an’t common; but I stuck 
to ’em, sir; I’ve stuck to ’em, and realized well on ’em; yes, sir, they 
have paid their passage, I may say ;’ and the trader laughed at his joke, 

‘* There was something so piquant and original in these elucidations of 
humanity, that Mr. Shelby could not help laughing in company. Perhaps 
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you laugh too, dear reader; but you know humanity comes out in a 
variety of strange forms now-a-days, and there is no end to the odd 
things that humane people will say and do. 

‘© Mr. Shelby’s laugh encouraged the trader to proceed. 

«It’s strange, now, but I never could beat this into people’s heads. 
Now, there was Tom Loker, my old partner, down in Natchez; he wasa 
clever fellow, Tom was, only the very devil with niggers—on principle 
't was you see, for a better-hearted fellow never broke bread ;_’t was his 
system, sir. 1 usedtotalk to Tom. ‘Why, Tom,’ | used to say, ‘when 
your gals takes on and cry, what’s the use o’ crackin’ on ’em over the 
head, and knockin’ on ’em round? It’s ridiculous,’ says I, ‘ and don’t 
do no sort o’ good. Why, I don’t see no harm in their cryin’,’ says I ; 
‘it is natur,’ says I, ‘ and if natur can’t blow off one way, it will another, 
Besides Tom,’ says I, ‘ it jest spiles your gals; they get sickly, and down 
in the mouth; and sometimes they gets ugly—particular yellow girls do, 
and it’s the devil and all gettin’ on ’em broke in, Now,’ says I, ‘ why 
can’t you kinder coax ’em up, and speak ’em fair? Depend on it, Tom, 
a little humanity, thrown in along, goes a heap further than all your 
jawin’ and crackin’; and it pays better,’ says I, ‘depend on’t. But 
Tom couldn’t get the hang on’t; and he spoiled so many for me, that I 
had to break off with him, though he was a good-hearted fellow, and as 
fair a business hand as is goin’.’ 

‘“* And do you find your ways of managing do the business better 
than Tom’s?’ said Mr. Shelby. 

‘* * Why, yes, sir, I may so. You see, when I any wayscan, I takes 
a leetle care about the onpleasan’ parts, like selling young uns and that— 
get the gals out of the way—out of sight, out of mind, you know; and 
when it’s clean done, and can’t be helped, they naturally gets used to it. 
’Tan’t, you know, as if it was white folks, that’s brought up in the way 
of ’spectin’ to keep their children and wives, and all that. Niggers, you 
know, that’s fetched up properly, ha’n’t no kind of 'spectations of no 
kind; so all these things comes easier.’ 

‘“**T’m afraid mine are not properly brought up, then,’ said Mr. 
Shelby. 

‘**S'pose not. You Kentucky folks spile your niggers. You mean 
well by ’em, but ’taint no real kindness, arter all. Now, a nigger, you 
see, what’s got to be hacked and tumbled round the world, and sold to 
Tom, and Dick, and the Lord knows who, ’tan’t no kindness to be givin’ 
on him notions and expectations, and bringin’ on him up too well, for the 
rough and tumble comes all the harder on him arter. Now, I venture to 
say, your niggers would be quite chop-fallen in a place where some of 
your plantation niggers would be singing and whooping like all possessed. 
Every man, you know, Mr. Shelby, naturally thinks well of his own 
ways; and I think, I treat niggers just about as well as it’s ever worth 
while to treat ’em.’ 

‘** It’s a happy thing to be satisfied,’ said Mr. Shelby, with a slight 
shrug, and some perceptible feelings of a disagreeable nature. 
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* « Well,’ said Haley, after they had both silently picked their nuts 
for a season, ‘ what do you say ?’ 

‘ «]’)] think the matter over, and talk with my wife,’ said Mr. Shelby. 
‘Meantime, Haley, if you want the matter carried on in the quiet way 
you speak of, you'd best not let your business in this neighbourhood be 
known. It will get out among my boys, and it will not be a particularly 
quiet business getting away any of my fellows, if they know it, I'll pro- 
mise you.’ 

“* Oh! certainly, by all means, mum! of course. But I’ll tell you, 
I’m in a devil of a hurry, and shall want to know, as soon as possible, 
what I may depend on,’ said he, rising and putting on his overcoat. 

** * Well, call up this evening, between six and seven, and you shall 
have my answer,’ said Mr. Shelby, and the trader bowed himself out of 
the apartment.” —pp. 1—6. 


Can any thing be conceived more forcibly graphic than this 
commencement ? With what distinctness is the well-meaning 
but common-place slave-proprietor brought before our mental 
eye! And the slave-dealer, with his impudent swagger, and 
coarse pretensions to humanity,—though we may never have 
chanced to meet: individuals of this species, do we not all feel that 
he must be pourtrayed to the very life? It is a fearful thing, 
however, to remember, that what may be sport to us to read of 
is the most awful reality to tens of thousands of our fellow- 
creatures dowered with immortal souls. The inhuman cruelties, 
which Haley so coolly discusses, are, we may be sure, no 
creations of a diseased imagination, or of an angry party spirit, 
but every-day occurrences, which would be spoken of in this very 
tone of quiet observation by the persons here introduced to us, 
and mourned over by the best and wisest with a calm serenity of 
spirit, as evils more or less inseparable from the legalized exist- 
ence of slavery. When we allow our minds to rest upon these 
miserable facts we can understand the bitterest wrath of American 
abolitionists, and appreciate the feeling which demands that such 
a curse to humanity be swept instantaneously and at whatever 
sacrifices from the land. 

But there 7s another side to the picture, the aspect of which 
may modify our transports of indignation; even Mrs, Stowe con- 
fesses and declares that there is much of positive happiness among 
slaves in America; and though nothing can alter our conviction 
that slavery is a most terrible evil which ought to be absolutely 
abolished, yet calm consideration teaches us, that too great haste 
is not to be desired, and that the desired change should be 
gradual and peaceable. ‘‘ Perhaps,” says Mrs. Stowe, 


‘‘ Perhaps the mildest form of the system of slavery is to be seen in 
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the State of Kentucky. The general prevalence of agricultural pursuits 
of a quiet and gradual nature, not requiring those periodic seasons of 
hurry and pressure that are called for in the business of more southern 
districts, makes the task of the negro a more healthful and reasonable 
one; while the master, content with a more gradual style of acquisition, 
has not those temptations to hardheartedness which always overcome 
frail human nature when the prospect of sudden and rapid gain is 
weighed in the balance, with no heavier counterpoise than the interests 


of the helpless and unprotected. 
‘© Whoever visits some estates there, and witnesses the good-humoured 


indulgence of some masters and mistresses, and the affectionate loyalty 
of some slaves, might be tempted to dream the oft-fabled poetic legend 
of a patriarchal institution, and all that; but over and above the scene 
there broods a portentous shadow—the shadow of law. So long as the 
law considers all these human beings, with beating hearts and living 
affections, only as so many things belonging to a master—so long as 
the failure, or misfortune, or imprudence, or death of the kindest owner, 
may cause them any day to exchange a life of kind protection and in- 
dulgence for one of hopeless misery and toil—so long it is impossible to 
make any thing beautiful or desirable in the best-regulated administrae 
tion of slavery.”—pp. 6, 7. 


This possible transfer at any time from a kind to a cruel 
master, combined with the separation of mother and child, 
husband and wife, for ever, is an evil not to be characterized by 
words. The terrors of Eliza, the mother of the happy child 
who has been introduced to us, lest her master should sell it to 
the slave-dealer Haley, are laughed away by Mrs. Shelby, who 
cannot for a moment imagine that her husband would dispose of 
their little favourite to such a man. She is represented as a 
woman of a very superior order, who strives to make all her 
slaves both good and happy, and is looked up to by them with the 
most unwavering and ardent affection. She is ignorant of her 
husband’s pecuniary embarrassments, and feels assured that he 
will do nothing to hurt her feelings, which are very warmly 
interested in behalf of Eliza, her favourite maid, who has been 
married at her instigation to the bondsman of a neighbouring 
slave-owner ; but we must allow Mrs. Stowe once more to speak 
for herself in the following graphic and most painful history :— 


“Eliza had been brought up by her mistress, from girlhood, as a 
petted and indulged favourite. 

“The traveller in the south must often have remarked that peculiar 
air of refinement, that softness of voice and manner, which seems in 
many cases to be a particular gift to the quadroon and mulatto women. 
hese natural graces in the quadroon are often united with beauty of 
the most dazzling kind, and in almost every case with a personal ap- 
pearance prepossessing and agreeable. Eliza, such as we have described 
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her, is not a fancy sketch, but taken from remembrance, as we saw her 
years ago in Kentucky. Safe under the protecting care of her mistress, 
Eliza had reached maturity without those temptations which make 
beauty so fatal an inheritance to a slave. She had been married to a 
bright and talented young mulatto man, who was a slave on a neigh- 
bouring estate, and bore the name of George Harris. 

“‘ This young man had been hired out by his master to work in a bag- 
ging factory, where his adroitness and ingenuity caused him to be con- 
sidered the first hand in the place. He had invented a machine for the 
cleaning of the hemp, which, considering the education and circumstances 
of the inventor, displayed quite as much mechanical genius as Whitney’s 
cottin-gin. 

‘*‘ He was possessed of a handsome person and pleasing manners, and 
was a general favourite in the factory. Nevertheless, as this young man 
was in the eye of the law, not a man, but a thing, all these superior 
qualifications were subject to the control of a vulgar, narrow-minded, 
tyrannical master. This same gentleman, having heard of the fame of 
George’s invention, took a ride over to the factory, to see what this 
intelligent chattel had been about. He was received with great enthu- 
siasm by the employer, who congratulated him on possessing so valuable 
a slave. 

** He was waited upon over the factory, and shown the machinery by 
George, who, in high spirits, talked so fluently, held himself so erect, 
looked so handsome and manly, that his master began to feel an uneasy 
consciousness of inferiority. What business had his slave to be march- 
ing round the country, inventing machines, and holding up his head 
among gentlemen? MHe’d soon puta stop to it. He'd take him back, 
and put him to hoeing and digging, and ‘ see if he’d step about so smart.’ 
Accordingly, the manufacturer and all hands concerned were astounded 
when he suddenly demanded George’s wages, and announced his inten- 
tion of taking him home. 

‘* ¢ But, Mr. Harris,’ remonstrated the manufacturer, ‘ isn’t this rather 
sudden ?’ . 

“© © What if it is ?—isn’t the man mine?’ 

“* * We would be willing, sir, to increase the rate of compensation.’ 

***No object at all, sir. I don’t need to hire any of my hands out, 
unless I’ve a mind to.’ 

‘* * But, sir, he seems peculiarly adapted to this business.’ 

‘¢ * Dare say he may be; never was much adapted to any thing that 
I set him about, I'll be bound.’ 

‘¢* But only think of his inventing this machine,’ interposed one of 
the workmen, rather unluckily. 

“© ¢ Oh yes !—a machine for saving work, is it? He’d invent that, I'll 
be bound; let a nigger alone for that, any time. They are all labour- 
saving machines themselves, every one of ‘em. No, he shall tramp!’ 

“George had stood like one transfixed, at hearing his doom thus 
suddenly pronounced by a power that he knew was irresistible. He 
folded his arms, tightly pressed in his lips, but a whole volcano of bitter 
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feelings burned in his bosom, and sent streams of fire through his veins. 
He breathed short, and his large dark eyes flashed like live coals; and 
he might have broken out into some dangerous ebullition, had not the 
kindly manufacturer touched him on the arm, and said, in a low tone: 

“ ©Give way, George; go with him for the present. We’ll try to 
help you, yet.’ ep? 

“The tyrant observed the whisper, and conjectured its import, 
though he could not hear what was said; and he inwardly strengthened 
himself in his determination to keep the power he possessed over his 
victim. 

‘George was taken home, and put to the meanest drudgery of the 
farm. He had been able to repress every disrespectful word; but the 
flashing eye, the gloomy and troubled brow, were a part of a natural 
language that could not be repressed—indubitable signs, which showed 
too plainly that the man could not become a thing. 

“It was during the happy period of his employment in the factory 
that George had seen and married his wife. During that period—being 
much trusted and favoured by his employer—he had free liberty to come 
and go at discretion. The marriage was highly approved of by Mrs. 
Shelby, who, with a little womanly complacency in match-making, felt 
pleased to unite her handsome favourite with one of her own class who 
seemed in every way suited to her; and so they were married in her 
mistress’s great parlour, and her mistress herself adorned the bride’s 
beautiful hair with orange-blossoms, and threw over it the bridal veil, 
which certainly could scarce have rested on a fairer head; and there 
was no lack of white gloves, and cake and wine—of admiring guests to 
praise the bride’s beauty, and her mistress’s indulgence and liberality. 
For a year or two Eliza saw her husband frequently, and there was 
nothing to interrupt their happiness, except the loss of two infant chil- 
dren, to whom she was passionately attached, and whom she mourned 
with a grief so intense as to call for gentle remonstrance from her mis- 
tress, who sought, with maternal anxiety, to direct her naturally pas- 
sionate feelings within the bounds of reason and religion. 

‘* After the birth of little Harry, however, she had gradually become 
tranquillized and settled; and every bleeding tie and throbbing nerve, 
once more entwined with that little life, seemed to become sound and 
healthful, and Eliza was a happy woman up to the time that her husband 
was rudely torn from his kind employer, and brought under the iron 
sway of his legal owner. 

“* The manufacturer, true to his word, visited Mr. Harris a week or 
two after George had been taken away, when, as he hoped, the heat of 
the occasion had passed away, and tried every possible inducement to 
lead him to restore him to his former employment. 

“* * You needn't trouble yourself to talk any longer,’ said he, doggedly ; 
‘I know my own business, sir.’ 

“*I did not presume to interfere with it, sir. I only thought that 


you might think it for your interest to let your man to us on the terms 
proposed.’ 
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‘** Oh, I understand the matter well enough. I saw your winking 
and whispering, the day I took him out of the factory; but you don’t 
come it over me that way. It’s a free country, sir; the man’s mine, 
and I do what I please with him—that’s it!’ 

** And so fell George’s last hope ;—nothing before him but a life of 
toil and drudgery, rendered more bitter by every little smarting vexation 
and indignity which tyrannical ingenuity could devise. 

‘A very humane jurist once said: ‘ The. worst use you can put a 
man to is to hang him.’ No; there is another use that a man can be 
put to that is worsE!”—pp. 8—10. 


This is indeed most terrible; the more so, because we are con- 
vinced that it is too accurate a picture. The envy of a little 
mind must be bitter in its effects when it is felt by a master 
towards his slave; envy occasioned the first murder, and is 
always murderous in intent; but what a nameless curse must 
it prove under such circumstances! And they are Christian 
laws, made and approved by Christian men, which yield such 

ower! But further, in the interview that follows between Eliza 
and her husband, we are taught to appreciate the latter’s fate 
more clearly. There we read :— 


“** Patient!’ said he, interrupting her; ‘hav’n’t I been patient? 
Did I say a word when he came and took me away, for no earthly 
reason, from the place where everybody was kind to me? I'd paid him 
truly every cent of my earnings; and they all say I worked well.’ 

‘“** Well, it zs dreadful,’ said Eliza; ‘ but, after all, he is your master, 
you know.’ 

“* * My master! and who made him my master? That's what I think 
of—what right has he to me? I’m a man as muchas he is; I'ma 
better man than he is; I know more about business than he does; I’m 
a better manager than he is; I can read better than he can; I can write 
a better hand; and I’ve learned it all myself, and no thanks to him— 
I’ve learned it in spite of him; and now what right has he to make a 
dray-horse of me ?—to take me from things I can do, and do better than 
he can, and put me to work that any horse can do? He tries to do it; 
he says he’ll bring me down and humble me, and he puts me to just the 
hardest, meanest, and dirtiest work, on purpose.’ 

‘**Oh, George—George—you frightenme! Why, I never heard you 
talk so; I’m afraid you'll do something dreadful. I don’t wonder at 
your feelings at all; but oh, do be careful—do, do—for my sake—for 
Harry’s!’ 

““*T have been careful, and I have been patient; but it’s growing 
worse and worse—flesh and blood can’t bear it any longer. Every 
chance he can get to insult and torment me, he takes. I thought I 
could do my work well, and keep on quiet, and have some time to read 
and learn out of work-hours; but the more he sees I can do, the more 
he loads on. He says that though I don’t say any thing, he sees I’ve 
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ot the devil in me, and he means to bring it out; and one of these 
days it will come out in a way that he won’t like, or I’m mistaken.’ 

«Qh, dear, what shall we do?’ said Eliza, mournfully. 

“It was only yesterday,’ said George, ‘as I was busy loading 
stones into a cart, that young Mas’r Tom stvod there, slashing his whip 
so near the horse, that the creature was frightened. I asked him to 
stop, as pleasant as I could: he just kept right on. I begged him 
again, and then he turned on me, and began striking me. I held his 
hand, and then he screamed, and kicked, and ran to his father, and told 
him that I was fighting him, He came in a rage, and said he'd teach 
me who was my master; and he tied me to a tree, and cut switches for 
young master, and told him that he might whip me till he was tired ; 
and he did do it. If I don’t make him remember it some time!’ 

“And the brow of the young man grew dark, and his eyes burned 
with an expression that made his young wife tremble. ‘ Who made 
this man my master—that’s what I want to know?’ he said. 

‘© * Well,’ said Eliza, mournfully, ‘I always thought that I must 
obey my master and mistress, or I couldn’t be a Christian.’ 

“¢There .3 some sense in it, in your case: they have brought you 
up like a child—fed you, clothed you, indulged you, and taught you, 
so that you have a good education,—that is some reason why they 
should claim you. But I have been kicked, and cuffed, and sworn at, 
and at the best only let alone; and what do I owe? I’ve paid for all 
my keeping a hundred times over. I won’t bear it—no, I won't!’ he 
said, clenching his hand with a fierce frown. 

“‘ Eliza trembled and was silent. She had never seen her husband 
in this mood before; and her gentle system of ethics seemed to bend 
like a reed in the surges of such passions. 

‘** You know poor little Carlo that you gave me?’ added George ; 
‘the creature has been about all the comfort that I’ve had. He has 
slept with me nights, and followed me around days, and kind o’ looked 
at me as if he understood how I felt. Well, the other day I was just 
feeding him with a few old scraps I picked up by the kitchen-door, and 
Mas'r came along, and said I was feeding him up at his expense, and 
that he couldn't afford to have every nigger keeping his dog, and ordered 
me to tie a stone to his neck, and throw him in the pond.’ 

“* Oh, George, you didn’t do it!’ 

“*Do it—not I; but he did. Mas’r and Tom pelted the poor 
drowning creature with stones. Poor thing! he looked at me so mourn- 
ful, as if he wondered why I didn’t save him. I had to take a flogging 
because I wouldn’t do it myself. I don’t care; Mas’r will find out 
that I’m one that whipping won’t tame. My day will come yet, if he 
don’t look out.’ 

“*What are you going to do? Oh, George, don’t do any thing 
wicked; if you only trust in God, and try to do right, he’ll deliver you.’ 

_ ‘I an’t a Christian like you, Eliza; my heart’s full of bitterness ; 
I can't trust in God. Why does He let things be so?’ 

Oh, George, we must have faith! Mistress says that when all 
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things go wrong to us, we must believe that God is doing the very 
best.’ 

“* ¢ That’s easy to say, for people that are sitting on their sofas, and 
riding in their carriages; but let ‘em be where I am, I guess it would 
come some harder, I wish I could be good; but my heart burns, and 
can’t be reconciled anyhow. You couldn't, in my place; you can’t now, 
if I tell you all I’ve got to say. You don’t know the whole yet.’ 

** ¢ What can be coming now?’ 

‘“* ¢ Well, lately Mas’r has been saying, that he was a fool to let me 
marry off the place; that he hates Mr. Shelby and all his tribe, because 
they are proud, and hold their heads up above him, and that I’ve got 
proud notions from you: and he says he won't let me come here any 
more, and that I shall take a wife and settle down on his place. At 
first he only scolded and grumbled these things; but yesterday he told 
me that I should take Mina for a wife, and settle down in a cabin with 
her, or he would sell me down river.’ 

‘** Why, but you were married to me, by the minister, as much as if 
you'd been a white man,’ said Eliza, simply. 

** «Don’t you know a slave can’t be married? There is no law in 
this country for that: I can’t hold you for my wife, if he chooses to 
part us. That’s why I wish I’d never seen you—why I wish I'd never 
been born; it would have been better for us both—it would have been 
better for this poor child if he had never been born. All this may 
happen to him yet!’ 

*©*QOh, but master is so kind!’ 

** * Yes, but who knows? he may die; and then he may be sold to 
nobody knows who. What pleasure is it that he is handsome, and 
smart, and bright? I tell you, Eliza, that a sword will pierce through 

your soul for every good and pleasant thing your child is or has—it will 
make him worth too much for you to keep.’ 

‘¢ The words smote heavily on Eliza’s heart: the vision of the trader 
came before her eyes, and, as if some one had struck her a deadly blow, 
she turned pale and gasped for breath.”—pp. 11—13. 


In consequence of all these evils the husband endeavours to effect 
his escape; and the gentle wife and mother, ‘‘ Eliza,” having 
learnt that her child is indeed to be taken from her, resolves to 
follow him, and actually flies at night, with her beloved boy 
resting in her arms. Let us turn from the fortunes of these 
fugitives to devote some of our attention to ‘‘ Uncle Tom,” one 
of the most delightful and consistent characters in the book, the 
cheerful, sensible, and pious negro, already alluded to in our first 
extract, and sold by his master Mr. Shelby to this slave-dealer 
Haley. We cannot, however, find space for extracts from the 
chapter which describes the cabin of Uncle Tom and its varions 
inmates, though his respected wife and helpmate Aunt Chloe, 
the head cook of the Shelby establishment, with her strong 
affection for the family of her master, and her intense appreciation 
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got the devil in me, and he means to bring it out ; and one of these 
days it will come out in a way that he won't like, or I’m mistaken. 

«Qh, dear, what shall we do?’ said Eliza, mournfully. 

“ «It was only yesterday,’ said George, ‘as I was busy loading 
stones into a cart, that young Mas’r Tom stvod there, slashing his whip 
so near the horse, that the creature was frightened. I asked him to 
stop, as pleasant as I could: he just kept right on. I begged him 
again, and then he turned on me, and began striking me. I held his 
hand, and then he screamed, and kicked, and ran to his father, and told 
him that I was fighting him. He came in a rage, and said he'd teach 
me who was my master; and he tied me to a tree, and cut switches for 
young master, and told him that he might whip me till he was tired ; 
and he did do it. If I don’t make him remember it some time!’ 

“ And the brow of the young man grew dark, and his eyes burned 
with an expression that made his young wife tremble. ‘ Who made 
this man my master—that’s what I want to know?’ he said. 

‘Well,’ said Eliza, mournfully, ‘I always thought that I must 
obey my master and mistress, or I couldn’t be a Christian.’ 

“* There .3 some sense in it, in your case: they have brought you 
up like a child—fed you, clothed you, indulged you, and taught you, 
so that you have a good education,—that is some reason why they 
should claim you. But I have been kicked, and cuffed, and sworn at, 
and at the best only let alone; and what do I owe? I’ve paid for all 
my keeping a hundred times over. I won’t bear it—no, I won't!’ he 
said, clenching his hand with a fierce frown. 

“ Eliza trembled and was silent. She had never seen her husband 
in this mood before; and her gentle system of ethics seemed to bend 
like a reed in the surges of such passions. 

‘** You know poor little Carlo that you gave me?’ added George ; 
‘the creature has been about all the comfort that I’ve had. He has 
slept with me nights, and followed me around days, and kind o’ looked 
at me as if he understood how I felt. Well, the other day I was just 
feeding him with a few old scraps I picked up by the kitchen-door, and 
Mas'r came along, and said [ was feeding him up at his expense, and 
that he couldn't afford to have every nigger keeping his dog, and ordered 
me to tie a stone to his neck, and throw him in the pond.’ 

* * Oh, George, you didn’t do it!’ 

“*Do it—not I; but he did. Mas’r and Tom pelted the poor 
drowning creature with stones. Poor thing! he looked at me so mourn- 
ful, as if he wondered why I didn’t save him. I had to take a flogging 
because I wouldn’t do it myself. I don’t care; Mas’r will find out 
that I'm one that whipping won’t tame. My day will come yet, if he 
don’t look out.’ 

“*What are you going to do? Oh, George, don’t do any thing 
wicked ; if you only trust in God, and try to do right, he’ll deliver you.’ 

I an't a Christian like you, Eliza; my heart’s full of bitterness ; 
I can’t trust in God. Why does He let things be so?’ 
** Oh, George, we must have faith! Mistress says that when all 
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things go wrong to us, we must believe that God is doing the very 
best.’ 

‘‘ ¢ That’s easy to say, for people that are sitting on their sofas, and 
riding in their carriages; but let ’em be where I am, I guess it would 
come some harder, I wish I could be good; but my heart burns, and 
can’t be reconciled anyhow. You couldn't, in my place; you can’t now, 
if I tell you all I’ve got to say. You don’t know the whole yet.’ 

** * What can be coming now?’ 

‘© Well, lately Mas’r has been saying, that he was a fool to let me 
marry off the place; that he hates Mr. Shelby and all his tribe, because 
they are proud, and hold their heads up above him, and that I’ve got 
proud notions from you: and he says he won't let me come here any 
more, and that I shall take a wife and settle down on his place. At 
first he only scolded and grumbled these things; but yesterday he told 
me that I should take Mina for a wife, and settle down in a cabin with 
her, or he would sell me down river.’ 

‘¢* Why, but you were married to me, by the minister, as much as if 
you'd been a white man,’ said Eliza, simply. 

** Don’t you know a slave can’t be married? There is no law in 
this country for that: I can’t hold you for my wife, if he chooses to 
part us. That’s why I wish I’d never seen you—why I wish I'd never 
been born; it would have been better for us both—it would have been 
better for this poor child if he had never been born. All this may 
happen to him yet!’ 

‘© ¢QOh, but master is so kind!’ 

** ¢ Yes, but who knows? he may die; and then he may be sold to 
nobody knows who. What pleasure is it that he is handsome, and 
smart, and bright? I tell you, Eliza, that a sword will pierce through 
your soul for every good and pleasant thing your child is or has—it will 
make him worth too much for you to keep.’ 

‘* The words smote heavily on Eliza’s heart: the vision of the trader 
came before her eyes, and, as if some one had struck her a deadly blow, 
she turned pale and gasped for breath.”—pp. 11—13. 


In consequence of all these evils the husband endeavours to effect 
his escape; and the gentle wife and mother, ‘‘ Eliza,” having 
learnt that her child is indeed to be taken from her, resolves to 
follow him, and actually flies at night, with her beloved boy 
resting in her arms. Let us turn from the fortunes of these 
fugitives to devote some of our attention to ‘ Uncle Tom,” one 
of the most delightful and consistent characters in the book, the 
cheerful, sensible, and pious negro, already alluded to in our first 
extract, and sold by his master Mr. Shelby to this slave-dealer 
Haley. We cannot, however, find nee for extracts from the 
chapter which describes the cabin of Uncle Tom and its varions 
inmates, though his respected wife and helpmate Aunt Chloe, 
the head cook of the Shelby establishment, with her strong 
affection for the family of her master, and her intense appreciation 
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of its dignity, and her own amusing vanity as mistress of the 
culinary art, would merit a careful delineation. We cannot 
forbear, however, remarking, how constantly we are reminded 
both of the good and evil traits in the Trish character by the 
language and deportment of these sable gentlemen and ladies ; 
the same ardour and enthusiasm, the same strong and kindly 
feelings, the same love of ease and comfort, the same lively appre- 
hension of the humorous: certainly the Irishman exceeds the 
African by far in wit, and probably also in the faculties of reason- 
ing and imagination; but then he must be admitted to be far 
more quarrelsome and violent, and “ hasty in his cups.” Nothing 
ean be further from our intention than to institute a comparison 
insulting to our Irish brethren: it is on the contrary the same 
cheerful ‘*bonhommie,” the same true kindliness of heart and 
soul, the same devotional and enthusiastic temperament, which 
delight us in the negro, as delineated in the work before us, and 
which have often won our admiration in the Irishman at home, 
Any one who visits among the working classes cannot fail to be 
struck with the advantageous contrast which the Irish poor 
present in many respects to their English brethren: true, they 
are apt to keep their tenements in sad disorder, and they do 
occasionally indulge to excess in whisky, and then, under the 
influence of this poison, are guilty of the most extravagant acts 
of violence, and they have rather a knack of quarrelling at all 
times, (at least the men,—not, we should say, the women, 
speaking generally,) but they are never sulky, never coarsely or 
brutally uncivil, never ungrateful to Providence, or hardened 
against God, as we too often find the English poor; they keep 
their tempers and their passions in better order, in the main, and 
live far more happily in their families. But not to proceed with 
this digression, the resemblance between the Irish and African 
natural character has probably been often pointed out before, and 
can indeed scarcely escape the notice of the most careless ob- 
server. 

The Christian magnanimity with which Uncle Tom bows to 
his hard fate in being sold by his master and separated from his 
wife and children is beautifully pourtrayed ; indeed his misfortunes 
are used to show that the true Christian extracts good from all 
trials and miseries, and we are grateful to Mrs. Stowe for her 
enforcement of this great truth. 

The account of the methodist meeting at “Uncle Tom’s” is 
also exceedingly graphic and not a little amusing: the scraps of 
hymns cited by our authoress are curious and valuable, as sug- 
gesting what the instincts of our poorer brethren crave, and what 
will be supplied by others, baptists, papists, and all other se- 
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rar though we may stand aloof in stiff and sullen dignity. 
isely was it said by the wit, that “if the Church of England 
ever went the way of all flesh, the verdict on her ought to be 
‘Died of Gentility."” We do not wish indeed for hymns expres- 
sive of the certainty of the salvation of all who join in them, or 
intensely individual in their character; but let us be assured that 
Tate and Brady’s version of “the Psalms of David,” however 
respectable, and in some cases even admirable, as we maintain it 
to be, will not suffice for congregational purposes, and that the 
hearts of Englishmen will still less be won by the diluted and 
diffuse and colourless translations of ancient hymns which certain 
individuals are endeavouring to impose upon us as possessing a 
species of authority, because emanating from “the Sarum Use!” 
Registering our protest against these totally unfounded notions, 
and expressing our conviction that we must have hymns of a far 
more thoroughly popular and //nglish character than these, more 
distinctively Anglican, more clear and more emphatic, we pass 
on to the consideration of the work before us. 

We would willingly extract an admirable chapter, in which an 
American senator and his charming little wife and family are 
introduced to us, as saving poor Eliza from her pursuers ; the 
senator having resolved previous to her arrival to deliver up the 
very next fugitive who should fall in his way, as an obligation of 
stern policy and inexorable justice. But many a man’s rae 
is better than his theory, and this proves the case in the pre- 
sent instance; the senator's humanity is unable to resist the 
appeal made to it by a fellow-creature in extreme distress. His 
amusing efforts to maintain his senatorial dignity and reconcile 
his principles with his benevolence will doubtless edify our readers 
as they have diverted us, but we cannot find space for the chapter, 


and a short extract would be comparatively valueless. 


Without satisfying our readers’ curiosity as to the eventual fate 
of George and Eliza (we usually consider it unfair to an author 
to forestall his catastrophe), we shall follow the fortunes of 
“Uncle Tom,” who is carried off by Haley, and who, on his way 
to New Orleans for sale, in a steamer, has the good luck to save 
the life of a charming little girl, “* Evangeline,” whom we a 
of before, by jumping into the river after her, she having fallen 
overboard accidentally. Evangeline is the only daughter of a 
rich gentleman, by name Augustine St. Clare, the son of a 
wealthy planter of Louisiana, himself a great proprietor, possessor 
of innumerable slaves, and of a Moorish palace at New Orleans, 


Evangeline is thus happily described : 


“Tom had often caught glimpses of this little girl—for she was one 
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of those busy, tripping creatures, that can be no more contained in one 
place than a sunbeam or a summer breeze, nor was she one that, once 
seen, could be easily forgotten. 

“ Her form was the perfection of childish beauty, without its usual 
chubbiness and squareness of outline. There was about it an undu- 
lating and aérial grace, such as one might dream of for some mythic 
and allegorical being. Her face was remarkable less for its perfect 
beauty of feature than for a singular and dreamy earnestness of expres- 
sion, which made the ideal start when they looked at her, and by 
which the dullest and most literal were impressed, without exactly 
knowing why. The shape of her head and the turn of her neck and 
bust were peculiarly noble, and the long golden-brown hair that floated 
like a cloud around it, the deep spiritual gravity of her violet blue eyes, 
shaded by heavy fringes of golden brown—all marked her out from 
other children, and made every one turn and look after her, as she glided 
hither and thither on the boat. Nevertheless, the little one was not 
what you would have called either a grave child or a sad one. On the 
contrary, an airy and innocent playfulness seemed to flicker like the 
shadow of summer leaves over her childish face, and around her buoyant 
figure. She was always in motion, always with a half smile on her 
rosy mouth, flying hither and thither, with an undulating and cloud-like 
tread, singing to herself as she moved, as in a happy dream. Her 
father and female guardian were incessantly busy in pursuit of her, but, 
when caught, she melted from them again like a summer cloud; as no 
word of chiding or reproof ever fell on her ear for whatever she chose to 
do, she pursued her own way all over the boat. Always dressed in 
white, she seemed to move like a shadow through all sorts of places, 
without contracting spot or stain; and there was not a corner or nook, 
above or below, where those fairy footsteps had not glided, and that 
visionary golden head, with its deep blue eyes, fleeted along. 

“ The fireman, as he looked up from his sweaty toil, sometimes found 
those eyes looking wonderingly into the raging depths of the furnace, 
and fearfully and pityingly at him, as if she thought him in some dread- 
ful danger. Anon the steersman at the wheel paused and smiled, as 
the picture-like head gleamed through the window of the round-house, 
and in amoment was gone again. A thousand times a-day rough voices 
blessed her, and smiles of unwonted softness stole over hard faces, as 
she passed; and when she tripped fearlessly over dangerous places, 
rough, sooty hands were stretched involuntarily out to save her, and 
smooth her path.”—pp. 106, 107. 


The way in which she first makes acquaintance with Uncle Tom, 
who almost takes her for “one of the angels out of his New 
Testament,” is very prettily conceived and delineated. Admirably 
pourtrayed also is her father, a very handsome, amiable, and 
elegant sensualist and unbeliever, not ‘at all coarse or vulgar in 
his tastes, or addicted to any positive vices, and so kind to his 
slaves as to let them do pretty much what pleases them, but 
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devoid of all energy or earnestness, without an object in life, dis- 
appointed in his first and only love, married to a selfish and dis- 
agreeable woman whom he cannot respect, and lacking faith in 
either God or man. Of course he is unhappy, and Evangeline is 
the only consolation of his existence. It will be conceived there- 
fore how favourably he regards the preserver of her life. Haley 
makes him pay an enormous price to become his possessor, and 
St. Clare places Tom in a post of honour in his grand establish- 
ment at New Orleans. 

The various scenes in that city are for the most part admirably 
depicted, and present a strange image to the mind of Oriental 
magnificence, combined with dirt, disorder, and the most glaring 
immorality. Marie St. Clare, Augustine’s wife, is the repre- 
sentative and living embodiment of all the conservative convictions 
of the friends of slavery, and she is made to find support for her 
peculiar views in the sermons of her favourite preachers whom 
she hears “at church.” Our authoress speaks constantly by- 
the-by of ‘the Church,” as though there were but one in Ame- 
rica: and, we believe, she does mean the American Episcopal 
Church in the generality of instances, though this cannot be, when 
she speaks of the church-membership of Miss Ophelia St. Clare, 
an old maid from a New England state, cousin of Augustine, who 
comes to help him in the management of his household, his wife 
being a confirmed invalid, and who is manifestly a staunch and 
stern Presbyterian of true New England breed. Very admirably 
pourtrayed is the character of this Miss Ophelia, whom we learn 
to respect immediately, and even to love at last, from her com- 
bination of strong affection with self-denying conscientiousness, 
We can easily conceive how entirely out of her element such a 
visitant, from a sober and demure New England state, in the 
neighbourhood, we presume, of Boston or Philadelphia, would 
feel herself, in flaunting, flaring, noisy, wicked, Babylonian New 
Orleans. Her efforts to set such a household as St. Clare’s in 
order, though earnest and unremitting, are crowned with very 
partial success. The chief value of this portion of Mrs, Stowe’s 
work consists in its illustration of Augustine’s theory, that you 
must either be the tyrant of your slaves, or entrust yourself very 
much to their tender mercies. We must find space for a con- 
versation on the subject of slavery, which is exceedingly instruc- 
tive as well as amusing in its way, happily illustrating the various 
characters of the personages introduced, and also conveying no 
little practical information. 


‘© ¢ Well, ladies,’ said St. Clare, as they were comfortably seated at 
the dinner-table, ‘ and what was the bill of fare at church to-day ?’ 
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“¢Oh, Dr. G—— preached a splendid sermon,’ said Marie. ‘it 
was - such a sermon as you ought to hear; it expressed all my views 
actly. : 
arr tt must have been very improving,’ said St. Clare. ‘ The subject 
must have been an extensive one.’ Barts! 

“* Well, I mean all my views about society, and such things,’ said 
Marie. ‘ The text was, ‘ He hath made every thing beautiful in its sea- 
son ;’ and he showed how all the orders and distinctions in society came 
from God; and that it was so appropriate, you know, and beautiful, that 
some should be high and some low, and that some were born to rule and 
some to serve, and all that, you know; and he applied it so well to all 
this ridiculous fuss that is made about slavery, and he proved distinctly 
that the Bible was on our side, and supported all our institutions so 
convincingly. I only wish you’d heard him.’ 

“* Oh, [ didn’t need it,’ said St. Clare. ‘I can learn what does me 
as much good as that from the Picayune any time, and smoke a cigar 
besides, which I can’t do, you know, in a church.’ 

“«¢ Why,’ said Miss Ophelia, ‘don’t you believe in these views ?’ 

‘*¢Who—I? You know I’m sucha graceless dog, that these religious 
aspects of such subjects don’t edify me much. If I was to say any 
thing on this slavery matter, I would say out, fair and square, ‘ We’re 
in for it; we’ve got ’em and mean to keep ’em—it’s for our convenience 
and our interest;’ for that’s the long and short of it; that’s just the 
whole of what all this sanctified stuff amounts to, after all; and I think 
that will be intelligible to everybody, every where.’ 

‘**T do think, Augustine, you are so irreverent!’ said Marie, ‘I 
think it’s shocking to hear you talk.’ 

‘** Shocking! it’s the truth. This religious talk on such matters, why 
don’t they carry it a little further, and show the beauty, in its season, of 
a fellow’s taking a glass too much, and sitting a little too late over his 
cards, and various providential arrangements of that sort, which are 
pretty frequent among us young men? we’d like to hear that those are 
right and godly, too.’ 

a ‘Well,’ said Miss Ophelia, ‘do you think slavery right or wrong ?’ 

“I'm not going to have any of your horrid New England directness, 
cousin,’ said St, Clare, gaily. ‘If I answer that question, I know 
you'll be at me with half a dozen others, each one harder than the last; 
and I’m not going to define my position. I am one of that sort that 
lives by throwing stones at other people’s glass-houses; but I never 
mean to put up one for them to stone.’ 

7“ That's just the way he’s always talking,’ said Marie; ‘ you can’t 
get any satisfaction out of him. I believe it’s just because he don’t like 
religion that he's always running out in this way he’s been doing.’ 
va ro var a Clare, in a tone that made both ladies look at 
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own ungodly, worldly, blinded nature? No! When I look for a religion, 
I must look for something above me, and not something beneath.’ 

‘‘ * Then you don’t believe that the Bible justifies slavery ?’ said Miss 
Ophelia. 

‘“‘* The Bible was my mother’s book,’ said St. Clare. ‘ By it she lived 
and died, and 1 would be very sorry to think it did. I'd as soon desire 
to have it proved that my mother could drink brandy, chew tobacco, and 
swear, by way of satisfying me that I did right in doing the same. It 
wouldn’t make me at all more satisfied with these things in myself, and 
it would take from me the comfort of respecting her; and it really is a 
comfort, in this world, to have any thing one can respect. In short, you 
see,’ said he, suddenly resuming his gay tone, ‘all I want is that differ- 
ent things be kept in different boxes. The whole framework of society, 
both in Europe and America, is made up of various things which will 
not stand the scrutiny of any very ideal standard of morality. It’s 
pretty generally understood that men don’t aspire after the absolute 
right, but only to do about as well as the rest of the world. Now, when 
any one speaks up, like a man, and says slavery is necessary to us, we 
can’t get along without it, we should be beggared if we give it up, and, 
of course, we mean to hold on to it—this is strong, clear, well-defined 
language; it has the respectability of truth to it; and if we may judge 
by their practice, the majority of the world will bear us out init. But 
when he begins to put on a long face, and snuffle, and quote Scripture, 
I incline to think he isn’t much better than he should be.’ 

‘* * You are very uncharitable,’ said Marie. 

** * Well,’ said St. Clare, ‘ suppose that something should bring down 
the price of cotton once and for ever, and make the whole slave property 
a drug in the market; don’t you think we should soon have another ver- 
sion of the Scripture doctrine? What a flood of light would pour into 
the church, all at once, and how immediately it would be discovered that 
every thing in the Bible and reason went the other way!’ 

** * Well, at any rate,’ said Marie, as she reclined herself on a lounge, 
‘I’m thankful I’m born where slavery exists ; and I believe it’s right— 
indeed, I feel it must be; and, at any rate, I’m sure I couldn’t get along 
without it.’ 

**T say, what do you think, pussy?’ said her father to Eva; who 
came in at this moment, with a flower in her hand. 

** * What about, papa ?’ 

** * Why, which do you like the best ; to live as they do at your uncle’s, 
up in Vermont, or to have a house-full of servants, as we do?’ 

‘“*¢ Oh, of course, our way is the pleasantest,’ said Eva. 

“© «Why so?’ said St. Clare, stroking her head. 

‘* ¢ Why, it makes so many more round you to love, you know,’ said 
Eva, looking up earnestly. 

“** Now, that’s just like Eva,’ said Marie; ‘just one of her odd 
speeches.’ 

“‘*Ts it an odd speech, papa?’ said Eva, whisperingly, as she got 
upon his knee. 
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“ «Rather, as this world goes, pussy,’ said St. Clare. ‘ But where 
has my little Eva been, all dinner-time ?’ ain 

“Oh, I’ve been up in Tom’s room, hearing him sing, and Aunt 
Dinah gave me my dinner.’ 

“ * Hearing Tom sing, eh?’ 

“Oh, yes! He sings such beautiful things about the New Jerusalem, 
and bright angels, and the land of Canaan.’ 

““*T dare say; it’s better than the opera, isn’t it?’ 

“Yes, and he’s going to teach them to me.’ 

“« * Singing-lessons, eh ?—you are coming on.’ 

“* Yes, he sings for me, and I read to him in my Bible; and he ex- 
plains what it means, you know.’ 

‘‘*On my word,’ said Marie laughing, ‘ that is the latest joke of the 
season.’ 

“¢Tom isn’t a bad hand, now, at explaining Scripture, I'll dare 
swear,’ said St. Clare. ‘Tom has a natural genius for religion. I 
wanted the horses out early this morning, and I stole up to Tom’s cubi- 
culum there, over the stables, and there I heard him holding a meeting 
by himself; and, in fact, I hav’n’t heard any thing quite so savoury as 
Tom’s prayer this some time. He put in for me with a zeal that was 
quite apostolic.’ 

* * Perhaps he guessed you were listening. I’ve heard of that trick 
before.’ 

‘* * Tf he did, he wasn’t very politic: for he gave the Lord his opinion 
of me pretty freely. ‘Tora seemed to think there was decidedly room 
for improvement in me, and seemed very earnest that I should be con- 
verted.’ 

“**T hope you'll lay it to heart,’ said Miss Ophelia, 

‘***T suppose you are much of the same opinion,’ said St. Clare. 
* Well, we shall see,—sha’n’t we, Eva?’”—pp. 1383—136. 


One more passionate outburst on the same theme from the lips 
of the usually easy-going and apparently unexcitable Augustine 
St. Clare we must also lay before our readers, as we think it will 
teach them more than any comments of our own could do. The 
high-principled but somewhat stiff Miss Ophelia and Augustine 
are conversing confidentially, the lady urging on the gentleman 
the necessity of holding decided views and acting up to them. 


““* The short of the matter is, cousin,’ said he, his handsome face 
suddenly settling into an earnest and serious expression, ‘on this 
abstract question of slavery there can, as I think, be but one opinion. 
Planters, who have money to make by it—clergymen, who have planters 
to piease—politicians, who want to rule by it—may warp and bend 
language and ethics to a degree that shall astonish the world at their 
ingenuity; they can press nature and the Bible, and nobody knows 
what else, into the service; but, after all, neither they nor the world 
believe in it one particle the more. It comes from the devil, that’s the 
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short of it; and, to my mind, it’s a pretty respectable specimen of what 
he can do in his own line.’ 

“* Miss Ophelia stopped her knitting, and looked surprised; and St, 
Clare, apparently enjoying her astonishment, went on. 

** * You seem to wonder ; but if you will get me fairly at it, I’ll make 
a clean breast of it. This cursed business, accursed of God and man, 
what is it? Strip it of all its ornament, run it down to the root and 
nucleus of the whole, and what is it? Why, because my brother 
Quashy is ignorant and weak, and I am intelligent and strong—because 
I know how, and can do it—therefore, I may steal all he has, keep it, 
and give him only such and so much as suits my fancy. Whatever is 
too hard, too dirty, too disagreeable for me, I may set Quashy to doing. 
Because I don’t like work, Quashy shall work. Because the sun burns 
me, Quashy shall stay in the sun. Quashy shall earn the money, and I 
will spend it. Quashy shall lie down in every puddle, that I may walk 
over dryshod. Quashy shall do my will, and not his, and all the days of 
his mortal life, and have such a chance of getting to heaven, at last, as I 
find convenient. This I take to be about what slavery ts. I defy anybody 
on earth to read our slave-code, as it stands in our law-books, and make 
any thing else of it. Talk of the abuses of slavery! Humbug! The 
thing itself is the essence of all abuse! And the only reason why the 
land don’t sink under it, like Sodom and Gomorrah, is because it is used 
in a way infinitely better than it is. For pity’s sake, for shame’s sake, 
because we are men born of women, and not savage beasts, many of us 
do not, and dare not—we would scorn to use the full power which our 
savage laws put into our hands. And he who goes the furthest, and 
does the worst, only uses within limits the power that the law gives 
him.’ 

‘St. Clare had started up, and, as his manner was when excited, was 
walking, with hurried steps, up and down the floor, His fine face, classic 
as that of a Greek statue, seemed actually to burn with the fervour of 
his feelings. His large blue eyes flashed, and he gestured with an 
unconscious eagerness. Miss Ophelia had never seen him in this mood 
before, and she sat perfectly silent. 

‘“** 1 declare to you,’ said he, suddenly stopping before his cousin 
* —it’s no sort of use to talk or to feel on this subject—but I declare to 
you, there have been times when I have thought, if the whole country 
would sink, and hide all this injustice and misery from the light, I 
would willingly sink with it. When I have been travelling up and down 
on our boats, or about on my collecting-tours, and reflected that every 
brutal, disgusting, mean, low-lived fellow 1 met, was allowed by our laws 
to become absolute despot of as many men, women, and children, as he 
could cheat, steal, or gamble money enough to buy—when I have 
seen such men in actual ownership of helpless children, of young girls 
and women—lI have been ready to curse my country, to curse the human 
race!’”’—pp. 162, 163, 


But we must hurry on to the death of the sweet Evangeline, 
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omitting much valuable matter: such as the record of the stern 
efforts made by the rigid Miss Ophelia to reform the obstinate 
negro child Topsy, who is so proud of her perversity, reiterating 
in proud confidence to her playmates, after innumerable failures 
on the part of her praiseworthy mistress, ‘‘ White folks is sinners 
too—Miss Feely says so; but I ‘spects mggers 1s the biggest 
ones ; but lor! ye an’t any on ye up to me. I’s so awful wicked, 
there can’t nobody do nothin’ with me. I used to keep old 
missis a swarin’ at me half de time. I ‘spects I’s the wickedest 
crittur in the world :”"—the interesting episode of the arrival of 
Augustine’s brother Alfred with his son Henrique; the gradual 
decline of the pure and heavenly child who feels so deeply the 
sorrows of the black race, saying, when one case of peculiar hard- 
ship has come immediately under her notice, “ I’m not nervous, 
apa, but these things sink into my heart ;” her entreaty to her 
father to become the advocate of the rights of the black when 
she has departed; her eventual reclamation of Topsy herself by 
the influence of pure love ; and many other admirable passages. 
Finally comes the closing scene, which, long as it is, we must 
extract: we do not think Dickens’s narrative of the last days of 
little Paul Dombey equals it, beautiful as that is in sweetness and 
pathos; this is so much more distinctively Christian, and alto- 
ees breathes higher and nobler aims, and is also more life-like, 
ess visionary and shadowy, more earnest in every sense. Topsy 
has been gathering flowers for Eva’s chamber ; her mother inter- 
rupts the little black girl in her task of love, chides her, and 
beats her. 


“In a moment, Eva was off from her lounge, and in the verandah. 

‘“** Oh, don’t, mother! I should like the flowers; do give them to 
me; I want them!’ 

“* Why, Eva, your room is full now.’ 

“*T can’t have too many,’ said Eva. ‘ Topsy, do bring them here.’ 

“ Topsy, who had stood sullenly, holding down her head, now came 
up and offered her flowers. She did it with a look of hesitation and 
bashfulness, quite unlike the eldrich boldness and brightness which 
was usual with her. 

“ «It's a beautiful bouquet!’ said Eva, looking at it. 

** It was rather a singular one—a brilliant scarlet geranium, and one 
single white japonica, with its glossy leaves. It was tied up with an 
evident eye to the contrast of colour, and the arrangement of every 
leaf had carefully been studied. 

‘Topsy looked pleased, as Eva said, ‘ Topsy, you arrange flowers 
very prettily. Here,’ she said, ‘is this vase, I hav’n’t any flowers. 
1 wish you'd arrange something every day for it.’ 

““* Well, that’s odd,’ said Marie. ‘What in the world do you want 
that for?’ 
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“* ¢ Never mind, mamma; you'd as lief as not Topsy should do it— 
had you not?’ 

“* Of course, any thing you please, dear! Topsy, you hear your 
young mistress; see that you mind.’ 

‘* Topsy made a short curtsey, and looked down; and, as she turned 
away, Eva saw a tear roll down her dark cheek. 

“* You see, mamma, I knew poor Topsy wanted to do something 
for me,’ said Eva to her mother. 

‘‘*QOh, nonsense! it’s only because she likes to do mischief. She 
knows she mustn’t pick flowers—so she does it; that’s all there is to 
it. But, if you fancy to have her pluck them, so be it.’ 

‘** Mamma, I think Topsy is different from what she used to be; 
she’s trying to be a good girl.’ 

*** She'll have to try a good while before she gets to be good,’ said 
Marie, with a careless laugh. 

“* Well, you know, mamma, poor Topsy! every thing has always 
been against her.’ 

‘* * Not since she’s been here, I’m sure. If she hasn’t been talked 
to, and preached to, and every earthly thing done that anybody could 
do; and she’s just so ugly, and always will be, you can’t make any 
thing of the creature !’ 

«But, mamma, it’s so different to be brought up as I’ve been, with 
so many friends, so many things to make me good and happy ; and to 
be brought up as she’s been, all the time, till she came here !’ 

** * Most likely,’ said Marie, yawning. ‘ Dear me, how hot it is!’ 

‘** Mamma, you believe, don’t you, that Topsy could become an 
angel, as well as any of us, if she were a Christian?’ 

“* Topsy; what a ridiculous idea! Nobody but you would ever 
think of it. I suppose she could, though.’ 

‘“‘ * But, mamma, isn’t God her Father, as much as ours? Isn’t Jesus 
her Saviour ?’ 

“* * Well, that may be. I suppose God made everybody,’ said Marie. 
‘ Where is my smelling-bottle ?’ 

‘* «It’s such a pity—oh! such a pity!’ said Eva, looking out on the 
distant lake, and speaking half to herself. 

** * What’s a pity ?’ said Marie. 

“** Why, that any one, who could be a bright angel, and live 
with angels, should go all down, down, down, and nobody help them ! 
oh, dear!’ 

*** Well, we can’t help it; it’s no use worrying, Eva! I don’t 
know what’s to be done; we ought to be thankffl for our own ad- 
vantages.’ 

“**T hardly can be,’ said Eva, ‘I’m so sorry to think of poor folks 
that hav’n’t any.’ 

‘** That’s odd enough,’ said Marie; ‘I’m sure my religion makes 
me thankful for my advantages.’ 

“* Mamma,’ said Eva, ‘I want to have some of my hair cut off— 
a good deal of it.’ 
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 ¢ What for?’ said Marie. ; 
«** Mamma, I want to give some away to my friends, while I am 


able to give it to them myself. Won't you ask aunty to come and 


cut it for me?’ : 
“ Marie raised her voice, and called Miss Ophelia from the other 


room. . ‘ 
“ The child half rose from her pillow as she came in, and, shaking 
down her long golden-brown curls, said, rather playfully, ‘ Come, aunty, 


shear the sheep!’ 
“ ¢What’s that?’ said St. Clare, who had just then entered with 


some fruit he had been out to get for her. 

“Papa, I just want aunty to cut off some of my hair; there’s too 
much of it, and it makes my head hot. Besides, I want to give some 
of it away.’ 

‘* Miss Ophelia came with her scissors. 

“*Take care, don’t spoil the looks of it!’ said her father; ‘cut 
underneath, where it won’t show. Eva's curls are my pride.’ 

“**O papa!’ said Eva sadly. 

“* Yes, and I want them kept handsome against the time I take 
you up to your uncle’s plantation, to see Cousin Henrique,’ said St. 
Clare, in a gay tone. 

“*T shall never go there, papa; I am going to a better country. 
Oh, do believe me! Don’t you see, papa, that I get weaker every 
day ?’ 

‘ ‘Why do you insist that I should believe such a cruel thing, Eva?’ 
said her father. 

‘** Only because it is true, papa; and if you will believe it now, per- 
haps you will get to feel about it as I do.’ 

* St. Clare closed his lips, and stood gloomily eyeing the long, beau- 
tiful curls, which, as they were separated from the child’s head, were 
laid, one by one, in her lap. She raised them up, looked earnestly 
at them, twined them around her thin fingers, and looked, from time 
to time, anxiously at her father. 

*** It’s just what I’ve been foreboding,’ said Marie; ‘it’s just what . 
has been preying on my health from day to day, bringing me down- 
ward to the grave, though nobody regards it. I have seen this long. 
St. Clare, you will see, after a while, that I was right.’ 

** Which will afford you great consolation, no doubt!’ said St. 
Clare, in a dry, bitter tone. 

‘* Marie lay back on a lounge, and covered her face with her cambric 
handkerchief, , 

‘‘ Eva's clear blue eye looked earnestly from one to the other. It 
was the calm, comprehending gaze of a soul half loosed from its earthly 
bonds; it was evident she saw, felt, and appreciated the difference be- 
tween the two. 

“She beckoned with her hand to her father. He came, and sat j 
down by her. : 


“* Papa, my strength fades away every day, and I know I must go. 
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There are some things I want to say and do, that I ought to do; and 
you are so unwilling to have me speak a word on this subject. But it 
must come ; there’s no putting it off. Do be willing I should speak now!’ 

“© * My child, I am willing,’ said St. Clare, covering his eyes with one 
hand, and holding up Eva’s hand with the other. 

“‘* Then I want to see all our people together. I have some things 
I must say to them,’ said Eva. 

“ * Well!’ said St. Clare, in a tone of dry endurance. 

** Miss Ophelia dispatched a messenger, and soon the whole of the 
servants were convened in the room. 

** Eva lay back on her pillows, her hair hanging loosely about her 
face, her crimson cheeks contrasting painfully with the intense white- 
ness of her complexion and the thin contour of her limbs and features, 
and her large, soul-like eyes fixed earnestly on every one. 

‘‘ The servants were struck with a sudden emotion. The spiritual 
face, the long locks of hair cut off and lying by her, her father’s 
averted face, and Marie’s sobs, struck at once upon the feelings of a 
sensitive and impressible race; and, as they came in, they looked one 
on another, sighed, and shook their heads. There was a deep silence, 
like that of a funeral. 

** Eva raised herself, and looked long and earnestly round at every 
one. All looked sad and apprehensive. Many of the women hid 
their faces in their aprons. 

***T sent for you all, my dear friends,’ said Eva, ‘ because I love 
you. I love you all; and I have something to say to you, which I 
want you always to remember . . . I am going to leave you. In a 
few more weeks, you will see me no more—’ 

“ Here the child was interrupted by bursts of groans, sobs, and 
lamentations, which broke from all present, and in which her slender 
voice was lost entirely. She waited a moment, and then, speaking in 
a tone that checked the sobs of all, she said— 

‘© ¢ If you love me, you must not interrupt me so. Listen to what I 
say. 1 want to speak to you about your souls . . . Many of you, I 
am afraid, are very careless. You are thinking only about this world. 
I want you to remember that there is a beautiful world, where Jesus 
is. Iam going there, and you can go there; it is for you, as much as 
me. But if you want to go there, you must not live idle, careless, 
thoughtless lives; you must be Christians. You must remember that 
each one of you can become angels, and be angels forever... If 
you want to be Christians, Jesus will help you. You must pray to 
Him ; you must read—’ 

“ The child checked herself, looked piteously at them, and said 
sorrowfully— 

“** Oh, dear! you can’t read. Poor souls!’ and she hid her face in 
the pillow and sobbed, while many a smothered sob from those she 
was addressing, who were kneeling on the floor, aroused her. 

‘“** Never mind,’ she said, raising her face and smiling brightly 
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through her tears, ‘I have prayed for you; and I know Jesus will 
help you, even if you can’t read. Try all to do the best you can ; 
pray every day; ask Him to help you, and get the Bible read to you 
whenever you can; and I think I shall see you al] in heaven. 

«** Amen,’ was the murmured response from the lips of Tom and 
Mammy, and some of the elder ones, who belonged to the Methodist 
church. The younger and more thoughtless ones, for the time com- 
pletely overcome, were sobbing, with their heads bowed upon their 
knees. 

“ *T know,’ said Eva, ‘ you all love me.’ 

*** Yes; oh, yes! indeed we do. Lord bless her!’ was the invo- 
luntary answer of all. 

“ * Yes, I know you do. There isn’t one of you that hasn’t always 
been very kind to me; and I want to give you something that, when 
you look at, you shall always remember me. I’m going to give all of 
you a curl of my hair; and, when you look at it, think that I loved 
you and am gone to heaven, and that I want to see you all there.’ 

It is impossible to describe the scene, as, with tears and sobs, they 
gathered round the little creature, and took from her hands what 
seemed to them a last mark of her love. They fell on their knees; 
they sobbed, and prayed, and kissed the hem of her garment; and the 
elder ones poured forth words of endearment, mingled in prayers and 
blessings, after the manner of their susceptible race. 

‘* As each one took their’ gift, Miss Ophelia, who was apprehensive 
for the effect of all this excitement on her little patient, signed to 
each one to pass out of the apartment. 

* At last, all were gone but Tom and Mammy. 

““* Here, Uncle Tom,’ said Eva, ‘is a beautiful one for you. Oh, 
Iam so happy, Uncle Tom, to think I shall see you in heaven, for 
I'm sure I shall; and Mammy—dear, good, kind Mammy!’ she said, 
fondly throwing her arms round her old nurse, ‘I know you'll be 
there, too.’ 

‘““*O Miss Eva, don’t see how I can live without ye, no how;” said 
the faithful creature. ‘’Pears like it’s just taking every thing off the 
place to oncet!’ and Mammy gave way to a passion of grief. 

‘* Miss Ophelia pushed her and Tom gently from the apartment, and 
— they were all gone; but, as she turned, Topsy was standing 
there. 

“* Where did you start up from?’ she said suddenly. 

““*T was here,’ said Topsy, wiping the tears from her eyes. ‘ O 


Miss Eva, I’ve been a bad girl; but won’t you give me one too?’ =, 


‘Yes, poor Topsy! to be sure I will. There—every time you 
look at that, think that I love you, and wanted you to be a good girl!’ 

“*O Miss Eva, I is tryin!’ said Topsy earnestly ; ‘ but, Lor, it’s 
so hard to be good! ‘Pears like I an’t used to it, no ways!’ 

“Jesus knows it, Topsy; He is sorry for you; He will help you.’ 

‘* Topsy, with her eyes hid in her apron, was silently passed from 
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the apartment by Miss Ophelia: but, as she went, she hid the precious 
curl in her bosom. 

‘‘ All being gone, Miss Ophelia shut the door. That worthy lady 
had wiped away many tears of her own, during the scene, but concern 
for the consequence of such an excitement to her young charge was 
uppermost in her mind. 

“St. Clare had been sitting, during the whole time, with his hand 
shading his eyes, in the same attitude. When they were all gone, he 
sat so still. 

** « Papa!’ said Eva gently, laying her hand on his. 

“* He gave a sudden start and shiver, but made no answer. 

“* * Dear papa!’ said Eva. 

**T cannot,’ said St. Clare, rising, ‘I cannot have it so! The 
Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me!’ and St. Clare pronounced 
these words with a bitter emphasis indeed. 

** * Augustine! has not God a right to do what He will with his own ?’ 
said Miss Ophelia. 

‘© Perhaps so; but that doesn’t make it any easier to bear,’ said he, 
with a dry, hard, tearless manner, as he turned away. 

*** Papa, you break my heart!’ said Eva, rising and throwing her- 
self into his arms; ‘ you must not feel so!’ and the child sobbed and 
wept with a violence which alarmed them all, and turned her father’s 
thoughts at once to another channel. 

“** There, Eva—there, dearest! Hush! hush! I was wrong; I 
was wicked. I will feel any way, do any way—only don’t distress 
yourself; don’t sob so. I will be resigned; I was wicked to speak as 
I did.’ 

‘** Eva soon lay like a wearied dove in her father’s arms; and he, 
bending over her, soothed her by every tender word he could think of. 

‘** Marie rose and threw herself out of the apartment into her own, 
when she fell into violent hysterics. 

*** You didn’t give me a curl, Eva,’ said her father, smiling sadly. 

“¢They are all yours, papa,’ said she, smiling—‘ your's and 
mamma’s; and you must give dear aunty as many as she wants. I 
only gave them to our poor people myself, because you know, papa, 
they might be forgotten when I am gone, and because I hoped it 
might help them remember .. . You are a Christian, are you not, 
papa?’ said Eva, doubtfully. 

** * Why do you ask me?’ 

**¢T don’t know. You are so good, I don’t see how you can 
help it.’ 

© ¢ What is being a Christian, Eva?’ 

“ * Loving Christ most of all,’ said Eva, 

“ § Do you, Eva?’ 

“ ¢ Certainly I do.’ 

‘“*« You never saw Him,’ said St. Clare. 

‘‘* That makes no difference,’ said Eva, ‘I believe Him, and ina 
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few days I shall see Him;’ and the young face grew fervent, radiant 
with Joy. : x . e 

‘ The friend who knew most of Eva’s own imaginings and foreshadow- 
ings was her faithful bearer, Tom. To him she said what she would 
not disturb her father by saying. To him she imparted those mysterious 
intimations which the soul feels, as the cords begin to unbind ere it 
leaves its clay for ever. oie: 

“ Tom, at last, would not sleep in his room, but lay all night in the 
outer verandah, ready to rouse at every call. 

“Uncle Tom, what alive have you taken to sleeping any where and 
every where, like a dog, for?’ said Miss Ophelia. ‘ I thought you was 
one of the orderly sort, that liked to lie in bed in a Christian way.’ 

«I do, Miss Feely,’ said Tom mysteriously. ‘I do, but now—’ 

‘© * Well, what now?’ 

‘© * We musn’t speak loud; Mas’r St. Clare won’t hear on’t ; but Miss 
Feely, you know there must be somebody watchin’ for the Bridegroom.’ 

“¢¢ What do you mean, Tom?’ 

‘** You know it says in Scripture, ‘ At midnight there was a great cry 
made, Behold, the Bridegroom cometh.’ That’s what I’m spectin’ now, 
every night, Miss Feely—and I couldn't sleep out o’ hearin’ no ways.’ 

‘“* Why, Uncle Tom, what makes you think so?’ 

“** Miss Eva, she talks to me. The Lord, He sends his messenger in 
the soul. I must be thar, Miss Feely; but when that ar blessed child 
goes into the kingdom, they’ll open the door so wide, we'll all get a look 
in at the glory, Miss Feely.’ 

** Uncle Tom, did Miss Eva say she felt more unwell than usual 
to-night ?’ 

‘“* No; but she telled me this morning she was coming nearer— 
thar’s them that tells it to the child, Miss Feely, It’s the angels—* it’s 
the trumpet sound afore the break o’ day,’’ said Tom, quoting from a 
favourite hymn. 

“ This dialogue passed between Miss Ophelia and Tom, between ten 
and eleven one evening, after her arrangements had all been made for 
the night, when, on going to bolt her outer door, she found Tom stretched 
along by it, in the outer verandah. 

** She was not nervous or impressible ; but the solemn, heartfelt man- 
ner struck her. Eva had been unusually bright and cheerful that 
afternoon, and had sat raised in her bed, and looked over all her little 
trinkets and precious things, and designated the friends to whom she 
would have them given; and her manner was more animated, and her 
voice more natural, than they had known it for weeks. Her father had 
been in in the evening, and had said that Eva appeared more like her 
former self than ever she had done since her sickness; and when he 
kissed her for the night, he said to Miss Ophelia, ‘ Cousin, we may keep 
her with us, after all; she is certainly better ;’ and he had retired with 
a lighter heart in his bosom than he had had there for weeks, 
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“ But at midnight—strange, mystic hour, when the veil between the 
frail present and the eternal future grows thin—then came the mes- 
senger ! 

e There was a sound in that chamber, first of one who stepped 
quickly. It was Miss Ophelia, who had resolved to sit up all night 
with her little charge, and who, at the turn of the night, had discerned 
what experienced nurses significantly call ‘a change.’ The outer door 
was quickly opened, and Tom, who was watching outside, was on the 
alert in a moment. 

*** Go for the doctor, Tom! lose not a moment,’ said Miss Ophelia ; 
and, stepping across the room, she rapped at St. Clare’s door. 

** * Cousin,’ she said, ‘ I wish you would come,’ 

‘* Those words fell on his heart like clods upon a coffin. Why did 
they? He was up and in the room in an instant, and bending over 
Eva, who still slept. 

‘¢ What was it he saw that made his heart stand still? Why was no 
word spoken between the two? Thou canst say, who hast seen that 
same expression on the face dearest to thee—that look, indescribable, 
hopeless, unmistakeable, that says to thee that thy beloved is no longer 
thine. 

‘“* On the face of the child, however, there was no ghastly imprint— 
only a high and almost sublime expression—the overshadowing presence 
of spiritual natures, the dawning of immortal life in that childish soul. 

** They stood there so still, gazing upon her, that even the ticking of 
the watch seemed too loud. In a few moments Tom returned with the 
doctor. He entered, gave one look, and stood silent as the rest. 

‘**¢ When did this change take place?’ said he, in a low whisper, to 
Miss Ophelia. 

‘** * About the turn of the night,’ was the reply. 

** Marie, roused by the entrance of the doctor, appeared hurriedly 
from the next room. 

“ € Augustine! Cousin !—Oh !—what ?’ she hurriedly began. 

* * Hush!’ said St. Clare hoarsely ; ‘ she is dying !’ 

‘* Mammy beard the words, and flew to awaken the servants. The 
house was soon roused—lights were seen, footsteps heard, anxious faces 
thronged the verandah, and looked tearfully through the glass doors ; 
but St. Clare heard and said nothing—he saw only that look on the face 
of the little sleeper. 

** * Qh, if she would only wake, and speak once more!’ he said; and, 
stooping over her, he spoke in her ear—‘ Eva, darling!’ 

‘“‘ The large blue eyes unclosed—a smile passed over her face; she 
tried to raise her head, and to speak. 

«Do you know me, Eva?’ 

“‘« Dear papa,’ said the child with a last effort, throwing her arms 
about his neck. In a moment they dropped again ; and, as St. Clare 
raised his head, he saw a spasm of mortal agony pass over the face— 
she struggled for breath, and threw up her little hands. 
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“© *O God, this is dreadful!’ he said, turning away in agony, and 
wringing Tom’s hand, scarce conscious what he was doing. ‘O Tom, 
my boy, it is killing me!’ 

“Tom had his master’s hand between his own; and, with tears 
streaming down his dark cheeks, looked up for help where he had 


always been used to look. aa 
“ ¢ Pray that this may be cut short !’ said St. Clare, ‘ this wrings my 


heart !’ 
‘* Oh, bless the Lord! it’s over—it’s over, dear master!’ said Tom ; 


‘look at her.’ 

“ The child lay panting on her pillows, as one exhausted—the large 
clear eyes rolled up and fixed. Ah, what said those eyes that spoke 
so much of heaven? Earth was passed, and earthly pain; but so 
solemn, so mysterious, was the triumphant brightness of that face, that 
it checked even the sobs of sorrow. They pressed around her, in breath- 
less stillness. 

“« Eva!’ said St. Clare gently. 


** She did not hear. 
‘© *QO Eva, tell us what you see! What is it?’ said her father. 


‘‘ A bright, a glorious smile passed over her face, and she said, bro- 
kenly—* Oh! love—joy—peace!’ gave one sigh, and passed from death 


unto life ! 
‘“« « Farewell, beloved child! the bright, eternal doors have closed after 


thee; we shall see thy sweet face no more. Qh, woe for them who 
watched thy entrance into heaven, when they shall wake and find only 


the cold grey sky of daily life, and thou gone for ever!’” 
pp. 209—217. 


This is indeed most beautiful, so much so that all other extracts 
after it would read comparatively flatly, and we must hurry this 
long article to a close. Suffice it to say, then, that on the very 
day when Augustine St. Clare has resolved to live for a 
great purpose, the redemption of his enslaved brethren from their 
bondage, he receives a mortal wound in the attempt to separate 
two brawlers in a coffee-house, and dies, thanks to the exertions 
and prayers of Uncle Tom, not altogether “ without hope in the 
world.” Poor Uncle Tom, losing his kind master thus suddenly, 
is sold again (on which occasion the miseries of a slave-auction 
are vividly pourtrayed), and to the most brutal of slave-owners, a 
certain Mr, Simon Legree. We cannot follow the fortunes of 
the unfortunate yet really blessed slave, who “ possesses Christ, 
and with Him all things,” through the process of his cruel mar- 
tyrdom. All the scenes in Legree’s plantation are painted with 
enormous power and vividness, and the story of the beautiful 
quadroon woman, constrained to be the wretch’s mistress, is 
awful in its truth. Legree is possessed with a cruel hatred for 
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the unoffending Christian Tom, and desires to debase his soul by 
employing him as the task-master of his brethren ; failing in this 
design he tortures him to death, the law being utterly powerless 
to protect the victim, and the law-makers, it should seem, 
unwilling to attempt any remedy. The vision of ‘“ One crowned 
with thorns, buffeted and bleeding,” vouchsafed to the sufferer in 
his utmost need, we receive, not only as a psychological fact, for 
which our authoress upholds it, verified by many histories, but as 
an actual revelation of the Lord of martyrs to his sick and 
failing servant. We must extract the passage. This vision 
comes upon the one occasion on which Tom’s faith, after heroic 
efforts, has sunk the lowest. His nerves have been shattered by 
the extremity of his tortures ; he no longer seems to have power 
even to believe with fervour. Our authoress says, ‘‘ The atheistic 
taunts of his cruel master sank his before dejected soul to the 
lowest ebb; and though the hand of faith still held to the 
eternal rock, it was with a numb despairing grasp.” But he was 
not deserted ; rescue was close at hand. 


‘* Suddenly every thing around him seemed to fade, and a vision rose 
before him of One crowned with thorns, buffeted, and bleeding. Tom 
gazed in awe and wonder at the majestic patience of the face; the deep 
pathetic eyes thrilled him to his inmost heart; his soul woke as, with 
floods of emotion, he stretched out his hands and fell upon his knees ; 
when gradually the vision changed, the sharp thorns became rays of 
glory, and in splendour inconceivable he saw the same Face bending 
compassionately towards him, and a Voice said, ‘ He that overcometh 
shall sit down with me on my throne, even as I also overcame, and am 
set down with my Father on his throne.’””—p. 286. 


Joy now floods the heart of the dying man, joy that retains 
dominion through all his fearful sufferings to the end. One more 
short extract, and it shall be our last we must make, illustrating 
the power of saintliness over vice. ‘The two negro overseers, 
Sambo and Quimbo, who are more like brute monsters than 
human beings, the partners of their master’s guilt, have been 
torturing Tom under his directions ; but at last even their brutal 
hearts are touched by the patience of the martyr, and his gasping 
prayer for his murderers, in the height of his agonies, and when 
Legree has withdrawn, believing his victim dead, they seek to 
draw him back to life again. 


“‘ * Sartin, we’ve been doin’ a drefful wicked thing!’ said Sambo; 
‘hopes mas’r ’I] have to ‘count for it, and not we.’ 

‘‘ They washed his wounds—they provided a rude bed of some refuse 
cotton for him to lie down on; and one of them, stealing up to the 
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house, begged a drink of brandy of Legree, pretending that he was 
tired, and wanted it for himself. He brought it back, and poured it 
down Tom’s throat. 

“*Q Tom!’ said Quimbo, ‘ we’s been awful wicked to ye!’ 

“ ¢] forgive ye, with all my heart!’ said Tom faintly. 

“*Q Tom! do tell us who is Jesus, anyhow?’ said Sambo—‘ Jesus, 
that’s been a standin’ by you so, all this night !—Who is He?’ 

“The word roused the failing, fainting spirit. He poured forth a 
few energetic sentences of that wondrous One—His life, his death, his 
everlasting presence, and power to save. 

“They wept—both the savage men. 

“© ¢ Why didn’t I never hear this before?’ said Sambo; ‘but I do 
believe !—I can’t help it! Lord Jesus, have mercy on us!’ 

“© Poor critters!’ said Tom, ‘I'd be willing to bar’ all I have, if it'll 
only bring ye to Christ! O Lord! give me these two more souls, I 

ray!’ 
. That prayer was answered !’’—pp. 303, 304. 


Perhaps some of our readers may consider these extracts too 
painful: but surely in purged eyes they scarcely can be so: 
Christians should not shrink from the aspect of that fiery trial, 
borne by the servants of their Lord and Master, which renders them 
partakers of that Master’s joy ; bonds, and imprisonment, and 
tortures, strifes and death, borne for the Saviour’s sake, will all 
shine, we know, as brightest jewels in the crown of everlasting 
glory. Yea, has not the Lord Jesus said, “‘ Blessed are they 
which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven?” But not the less accursed is the system 
which sanctions such horrors, not the less deserving of every good 
man’s wrath and execration. 

We have done. Let us yield what little aid we can to the 
great work of negro emancipation. If we can do nothing else, 
we can at least pray in the solitude of our chambers for the suf- 
ferers so many thousand miles away ; we can entreat the Almighty 
also to touch the hearts of our American brethren, and inspire 
them with the earnest resolution to pass such laws as shall at 
least render these fearful abuses of slavery actual impossibilities 
henceforth. We repeat that we cannot advise immediate and 
total emancipation, but rather the gradual redemption of the 
negro race, on the principles indicated by the recent testament of 
that great American statesman, Henry Clay. Only let not 
Americans content themselves with retaliations, when this their 
great national sin is urged on their consideration, flinging in our 
faces the distressed condition of large classes of our English poor. 
We acknowledge the fact, and regret it bitterly, but it is not the 
necessary consequence of our laws, or of our social institutions ; 
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it is not an evil that can be eradicated like slavery by a vote of 
any legislature ; 1t appears to be the result of an excess of the popu- 
lation over the supplies, and though Church and State may have 
been to blame in allowing such masses to come into existence, 
without endeavouring to provide for their wants, the thinkers of 
the age, our politicians and political economists, are altogether 
divided in opinion as to the best method of alleviating the condi- 
tion of the suffering poor. The two cases, therefore, can in no 
way pass for parallels, though Mrs. Stowe seems to wish to place 
them in this light. 

But we mean to address no reproaches to our transatlantic bre- 
thren, and to pass no condemnation on them ; we can make great 
allowances for the vast difficulties of their position. Let there be 
no enmity, no bitterness of wrath and strife, in the intercourse 
betwixt the two great Anglo-Saxon nations. We may both 
learn much from one another, in the way of example and of 
warning. 

Here, then, we conclude. The whole world, and not only the 
afflicted negro race, are under no small obligation to Harriet 
Beecher Stowe for the work she has presented to us: yet why 
talk we of obligation in the case of one who has simply done her 
duty and discharged her soul? Of her may be said, we trust, in 
the words of Longfellow’s exquisite poem on the lady who, 
resigning all her slaves, had become a village schoolmistress :— 


‘It is their prayers, which never cease, 
That clothe her with such grace ; 
Their blessing is the light of peace 
That shines upon her face.”’ 


They who obey the voice of conscience, will not miss_ their 
reward in this world or the next. 
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Art. V.—1.—The “ English Review” and Mr. Gladstone. From 
the “ Guardian” of July 7th. 

2. A Letter to Sir Brook W. Brydges. By Joun Kester, 
M.A. J.H. Parker. 

3. The Catholic Layman, for August. No. VIII. 9, Upper Sack- 
ville-street, Dublin. 


° « 


Ir is with a feeling of heartfelt thankfulness that we sit down to 
write this paper ; a feeling for which very few of our readers will 
be at a loss to account. Very eventful, in truth, for the Church 
of England, appeared the issue of the recent elections. Without 
endorsing, to the full extent, Lord Maidstone’s dictum, ‘ after 
Lord Derby, the deluge,” no thoughtful Churchman can be ignorant 
of the fact, that Lord Derby’s government may be the one thing 
which stands between the Church of England and a crisis of diffi- 
culty and danger, second only to that in which she was involved 
during the period of the Great Rebellion. There is no doubt 
whatever that, should Lord Derby be driven from power, he will 
be succeeded by the firm of Russell, Graham, Cobden, and Co. ; 
a very ominous combination, indeed, for the cause of our Spiritual 
Mother. We watched, therefore, with great interest, the progress 
of the recent elections : partly, for the sake of Lord Derby himself, 
who, as far as can at present be judged, seems disposed to do that 
which no government has done for a long time past,—to give the 
Church of England fair play; but, still more, for the sake of the 
eventful consequences to the Church, with which, in all human 
probability, his defeat would have been pregnant. We rejoice 
most sincerely in the reflection that, at all events, for the present, 
the crisis of danger is past. Our own opinion is, that Lord Derby's 
government will not simply hold its ground, but will gradually 
strengthen its position, so as-to gain for itself, ultimately, the 
respect and confidence of the country. Be this, however, as it 
may, one thing is perfectly certain, that, should Lord Derby be 
driven from power by a combination of parties, there is no single 
party which, with the present House of Commons, ean have the 
slightest possible hope of successfully succeeding him. Be the 
issue of the next session what it may, at any rate, the Church of 
England is, at present, saved from the persecution to which, we 
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have not the smallest doubt, she would inevitably be subjected, 
should that object of the “* Morning Chronicle’s ” especial admi- 
ration, Sir James Graham, be placed at the helm of the State. 

We purpose, in this paper, to make a few remarks on the recent 
elections, so far, and so far only, as they appear to affect the cause 
of the Church. We meddle not with general politics in these 
pages. We simply desire to present to the consideration of our 
readers, as Churchmen, a few reflections which seem naturally 
to arise out of the struggle in which the whole country has 
recently been engaged. 

We desire, however, to make, at the outset, one remark. We 
write, in no shape or way, as partisans of Lord Derby’s government. 
So far as the cause of the English Church is concerned, we pin our 
faith, for the future, on no man’s sleeve, be he who he may. We 
have had a great deal too much of blind confidence in individuals. 
We have experienced far too much evil from such a line of conduct, 
ever to pursue a similar line for the future. But we do say this, 
that, whether we look at the constituent parts, or at the public acts 
of the government, so far as we know at present, Churchmen have 
every reason to look forward with hope to che prospect of Lord 
Derby’s continuance in power. We will not believe, until we see it, 
that the cause of the English Church will be betrayed and aban- 
doned, either by the Premier himself, or by such men as Mr. Walpole 
and Lord John Manners. Neither do we believe that Sir John Pak 
ington, pace the “* Morning Chronicle ” and the “ Record,” is half as 
much tinctured with the leaven of puritanism, as those doughty 
champions of the ‘“‘ Church,” each for its own peculiar ends, are 
so fond of describing him. We question very much indeed, 
whether the Colonial Secretary's name was not employed as a 
‘stalking horse,” before the last meeting of the National Society, 
very much more than he either warranted or desired. That Sir 
John Pakington, like every honourable and right-minded man, feels 
intense disgust at the treachery of many who called themselves 
English Churchmen, we can most readily believe; that, if the 
choice, of necessity, lay between Romanism and Evangelicalism, he, 
in common with the other members of the government, would choose 
the latter, we readily believe also. We ourselves would most un- 
doubtedly do the same thing. But as, on the one hand, we happen 
to be of opinion that, happily, no such necessity exists, so, on the 
other, we state our own thoroughly independent, but, withal, 
thoroughly earnest conviction that, so long as the Church of 
England party is true to itself, so long will it meet not only with 
no opposition, but with every possible encouragement, from our 
present rulers. Thus much we have thought it right to say, 
because we were most intensely disgusted with the tone which the 
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“ Morning Chronicle” and D. C. L. thought it consistent with 
their position as the one, the recognized organ, and the other, the 
acknowledged leader of the party which claims to be, exclusively, 
the “ Church” party, to adopt, a few months back, with respect to 
Lord Derby’s government. We say deliberately that, ¢/ Lord 
Derby should hesitate to give effect to, as we believe, his own 
wishes with respect to Convocation, and other important matters 
affecting the Church of England, the “ Morning Chronicle” and 
D. C. L., by their bitter sarcasms, by their direct and open 
hostility, in the one case with a view which no one could possibly 
mistake, will: have afforded a most reasonable ground for such 
hesitation. 

But to return to the more immediate subject of this paper. 
And first we would say a few words with respect to the election 
for the University of Oxford :—first, as regards Mr. Gladstone ; 
secondly, as regards ourselves ; and thirdly, with respect to a very 
unhappy letter of one, whom we grieve sorely to be obliged to 
censure, but who, we think, has done, by its publication, the 
greatest possible damage to the cause of Christian morals. 

Now, with respect to Mr. Gladstone, loud, as our readers know, 
has been the shout of gratulation raised by that gentleman’s 
supporters, and their organs of the press, at the issue of the Oxford 
University election. We can only say, that, if those parties who 
hold the peculiar views of the ‘*‘ Morning Chronicle” and the 
‘¢ Guardian,” to which we referred in our last number, consider 
that election as a triumph of those views, they must be ve 
thankful indeed for very small mercies! The “Guardian” has 
given us an analysis of the poll-book ; will it give us also a list 
of the neutrals? Does it really believe that, had the opposition 
proceeded from a different quarter, the result would have been the 
same! Does it believe for a moment that, if the high-minded men 
who could not conscientiously vote either way, had been guided by 
the same laws of morality, which Mr. Keble has advocated, with 
respect to the admission of Jews into the legislature: does the 
“Guardian” really believe that, in that case, Mr. Gladstone would 
have been at the present moment occupying his present position ? 
Thus much is all we shall say on the subject. As to Mr. Gladstone 
himself, we shall watch, with the deepest interest, his course in the 
present parliament. We allude not now to his conduct with 
respect to the existing government, but with respect simply to 
the Church of England. We do venture to hope that we shall 
not see any repetition of the strange and startling line he adopted 
on the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. We shall rejoice most heartily 
if our hopes and wishes are realized. Of one thing we have little 
doubt, that the occasion for action, one way or the other, will very 
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soon present itself. We are very much mistaken if many weeks 
of the next session are allowed to elapse without some answer, 
on the part of Lord Derby, to the arrogant defiance of the law of 
England, on the part of the Romish Hierarchy, in the recent 
announcement with respect to the Oscott “Synod.” ‘We, the 
Archbishop and Bishops of the Province of Westminster,” 
will find, unless we greatly mistake, that if they are bent 
upon becoming “martyrs,” the opportunity for self-immolation 
will soon be presented to them. We do trust earnestly that, if it 
be so, we shall find Mr. Gladstone siding with those who think, 
not that the Church of England owes her existence to acts of 
parliament, but that so long as she is the Church of the nation, 
by law established, so long, we frankly and readily admit, so long 
only, has she a right to expect from the representatives of the 
nation, in parliament assembled, that they will protect her against 
the wanton insolence of Romish aggression. 

And now a few words with respect to ourselves. Some of our 
readers have probably seen an article in the ‘‘ Guardian” of July 
7th, headed **The English Review and Mr. Gladstone.” We 
must say a few words on that article. And let us say, first, that 
we do not intend to waste either our own or our readers’ time, 
by replying, in any shape or way, to the sarcasm of the ‘* Guar- 
dian.” We at once admit that, in that respect we cannot com- 
pete with our contemporary. We readily yield him the victory 
on that point, and—all the credit to which it may entitle him. 
Palmam qui MERutIt ferat. But not so with respect to the asser- 
tions of the ‘‘ Guardian.” Here our good name, or our contempo- 
rary’s, is at stake. Will the readers of our last number really 
believe, that the ‘“‘ Guardian” has ventured to describe us, as 
‘‘averring, in the face of the most explicit denial by Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, that he is seeking a separation of Church and State* ?” 
Now, on this point, we simply say that either the writer of this 
article never read our paper, or else he has deliberately, for his 
own purposes, misrepresented it. Why, so far from an ‘ aver- 
ment,” there is not even an “‘insinuation,” that Mr. Gladstone . 
‘tis seeking for a separation of Church and State.” Nay, more 
than this, we studiously maintained just the contrary! We said, 
throughout our paper, over and over again, that we gave Mr. 
Gladstone full credit for not seeking any thing of the kind. We 
distinctly stated that we were, throughout, combating, with very 
great pain to ourselves, not Mr. Gladstone’s “‘ intentions” but Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘‘ tendencies.” To prove this in detail would be well- 
nigh to re-write our paper. So much for the accuracy of our 
contemporary ! 


1 The italics are ours. 
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We have not space or inclination to follow the “ Guardian” 
through its other misrepresentations. We will only allude to 
one. The “ Guardian” thinks it right to assure its readers, that 
it is not true, as the “ English Review” asserts, that Mr. Glad- 
stone, personally, has, or ever had, any share whatever in that 
paper, “‘nor any control or influence, direct or indirect, over what 
appears in it!” Now, we say, in the first place, that there is 
not one single word, in our last number, which gives the smallest 
occasion to this disavowal. We never dreamed of asserting an 
thing of the kind. We spoke of the “organs” of Mr. Gladstone, 
just as the “Times” would speak of the “ Morning Herald,” as 
the reputed organ of Lord Derby’s government, and in no other 
way. But we beg to assure our contemporary, in the second 
place, that we should really never have given ourselves the trou- 
ble of even imagining, whether Mr. Gladstone had, or had not, 
any “control or influence, direct or indirect,” over its columns. 
We should never have dreamed of questioning that gentleman’s 
undoubted right to be, if he pleased, a part proprietor of the 
‘‘Guardian,” or any other paper whatever. Certainly, as far as 
our own individual opinions are concerned, we happen to think 
that, if Mr. Gladstone had invested his money in the ‘* Guardian,” 
he might, so far as the cause of the Church of England is con- 
cerned, have laid it out to very much better advantage’; but, in 
truth, we never even have thought about the matter, one way or 
the other; and, therefore, the “‘ virtuous indignation” of our con- 
temporary is sadly misplaced. It is a very admirable instance of 
‘** Much ado about nothing ;” and whether the ‘* Guardian” played 
** Beatrice,” and Mr. Gladstone “ Benedict,” or vice versd, is a 
matter respecting which we should never even have dreamed of 
making any inquiry, still less should we have been guilty of the 
gross impropriety of making any allusion to such a delicate cir- 
cumstance in our own pages. 

But we have not quite done with the “Guardian.” Our 
readers may remember that, in the paper to which we are now 
alluding, we stated our belief, that there are certain parties in the 
Church of England who are earnestly desirous of separating the 
Church from the State—that there are others who do not desire 
any thing of the kind, but who are yet advocating views and 
principles which do, in effect, tend toward the same ultimate 
issue. Now, the “Guardian” thinks this belief a very foolish 


? While on this subject, we may say, in passing, that we have noticed, with much 
pleasure, the announcement of the “English Churchman,” that an enlargement, and 
general improvement, of that paper is contemplated, if sufficient encouragement be 
afforded to the editor. We think such a movement very desirable and we very 
heartily, wish it success. ' ; 
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one. It says, “but for this article we should have thought it 
impossible for any reasonable man to believe that a great states- 
man would lend himself to so idle and chimerical a dream as the 
separation in this country of the connexion between Church and 
State. We trust we shall hear no more of such silly charges.” 
So, then, according to the ‘‘ Guardian,” the notion of ** separatin 
the connexion between the Church and State” is “an idle saat 
chimerical dream.” Now, it so happened that the other day we 
stumbled, by the merest accident, on the following passage :— 


“T still think that it would be highly for the blessing of the Church 
if she could be amicably separated from that which manifestly pollutes, 
interferes with, and clogs her full and free operation in the souls of 
men, namely, the State. But it is just because I do hold this opinion, 
that I think it my duty to abide in my own sphere, so as the better to 
continue to help towards its fulfilment. I think more may be done by 
the clergy and laity in parishes, uniting together mith one heart and 
mind to bring this great blessing ahout (1 mean, in plain words, the 
separation of Church and State as at present maintained), than by indi- 
viduals gloomily departing from her.” 


Now, the writer of this passage was the Rev.. W. J. E. Bennett. 
It occurs in his pastoral letter to the parishioners of Frome, but 
it is not taken merely from that letter. It is taken from a most 
laudatory review of that letter, which appeared in the ‘* Guar- 
dian” newspaper of the 4th of February last. So much for the 
consistency of our contemporary! So much for the notion of 
any one seeking the separation of Church and State, being a fond 
invention on our part, ‘an idle and chimerical dream !” 

But we gladly turn from the ‘ Guardian” to one for whom we 
feel a very much more sincere respect, and with whom it pains 
us very much more to be compelled to differ. Still, we owe a duty 
to the Church of England, with which no private associations, 
however hallowed they may once have been, must be allowed to 
interfere. With that part of Mr. Keble’s letter to Sir Brook 
Brydges, which relates to the Oxford election, we have, of course, 
no concern. We simply desire to notice the passages in which 
he justifies the course Mr. Gladstone has hitherto pursued, with 
respect to the admission of Jews into the legislature, a justi- 
fication which, we hesitate not to say, tends directly, if practically 
carried out, to sap the very foundations of Christian morality. 
Mr. Keble supposes an opponent to put this question :— 


‘*¢ You want the nation to submit itself to the Holy Catholic Church, 
How can you bear its admitting Jews to be part of its legislature ?’” 

‘‘¢ For this reason,’ might one reply: ‘In common with all who 
know what the Catholic Church is, J cannot help seeing that the 
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nation is deceiving itself ; it has gradually given up its adherence to 
the one Catholic and Apostolic Church, and has come to Insist on its 
own claims; has set up itself in the Church’s stead, as sufficiently en- 
dowed with Church authority by the mere circumstance of its being 
made up of Christians. And so all manner of mistakes are being made, 
the deadliest errors sanctioned, the holiest things grievously profaned, 
the discipline of Christ already gone, the doctrine in a fair way to go ; 
and men see it not, because the intruders are called Christians. It is 
better that we should all know what point we are really come to. This 
exclusion of the Jews only serves to blind well-meaning persons ; their 
admission will, in fact, be no additional sin, for the sin is already com- 
mitted and the curse incurred, by the nation’s refusal to serve the One 
True Church; and it will be a step (please God) towards future amend- 
ment: liberties which a legislature calling itself Christian would be allowed 
to take with holy things, will be denied to one which acknowledges our 
Lord but in part. The witness of the Church will thus continue un- 
impaired, and the State will have a far better chance of coming toa 
healthier mind, and submitting itself to the Church again, than as if it 
were allowed to go on setting itself up in the Church’s stead. For, 
indeed, in the latter case, the Church would be too likely to disappear 


3 999 


altogether from the country *. 


Now, there is an old saying, populus vult decipi, et decipiatur, 
a saying which is generally quoted with especial reference to the 
tortuous and unhappy policy pursued by another communion. 
We beg to ask in what single respect does that policy differ from 
the line of argument which Mr. Keble here endorses with his 
imprimatur? **T cannot help seeing that the nation is deceiving 
itself, and therefore, because I see it, I will do all I possibly can 
to increase the deception!” Because the State has already in- 
curred a certain amount of sin, therefore English Churchmen, 
ay, more, even ministers of that holy and pure faith, which sternly 
forbids us to do evil that good may come, are deliberately to justify 
those who assist the State in adding to the burden of its condem- 
nation! ‘*'The admission of Jews to parliament will be no 
additional sin, for the sin is already committed, and the curse 
incurred !” Well, indeed, might the ‘ Guardian” say, that Mr. 
Gladstone “ no longer holds to the principle of a State conscience 
as one that can be practically enforced ;” but we certainly never 
anticipated the day when Mr. Keble, of all men living, would lend 
his sanction to such an admission, and to the adoption of such 
a principle of action. Why, just apply this theory to the case of 
an individual, and see whither it leads us. Suppose an individual 
coming to a priest of the Church for spiritual counsel. He 
allows that he has hitherto grossly deceived himself—that his 
soul is already burdened with a certain amount of sin, and there- 

* Keble’s Letter, pp. 5, 6. 
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fore, because of that admission, he is advised to deceive himself 
still further! He has, hitherto, stopped short of the last step, 
and, just because he has done so, his spiritual adviser deliberately 
recommends him to take it, in the hope that the very act of 
plunging into the lowest depth of wickedness may be the means 
of reclaiming him ! 

But, perhaps it may be said, that the analogy does not hold 
good; that the State is not in a condition of a penitent,—that 
the State does not admit that it has been hitherto deceiving itself, 
—that the State is very far indeed from allowing that ‘the sin is 
already committed, and the curse incurred.” Be it so, and what 
follows? Why, surely, that it must be the bounden duty of all 
Christian men to do all they possibly can to bring the State to 
that condition; and if, unhappily, there is little prospect of 
such a consummation, at all events, sternly and emphatically to 
refuse the smallest assistance in propelling it on its downward 
course. Such would plainly be the duty of a spiritual adviser 
with respect to an individual—such, also, must equally be the 
bounden duty of all Christian men with respect to the State. 

But turn we now to another branch of our subject. We 
desire to make a few remarks on the results of the recent 
elections, as regards that section of English Churchmen, who 
made themselves so conspicuous in the last parliament by 
their opposition to the ‘ Ecclesiastical Titles Act,” many of 
whom are identified, in politics, with that which is commonly 
known as the “ Peelite” party. Over and over again have we 
regretted the course which those persons then pursued. Over 
and over again have we warned them of the inevitable conse- 
quences of that course. What has been the result? We believe 
we are correct in stating that, with the single exception of Mr. 
Gladstone, (and, from the peculiar circumstances of the Oxford 
election, he can scarcely be called an exception,) not one member 
of the school of ‘* Liberal Churchmen” has been able to find a seat 
in the new House of Commons! There never was, in our experi- 
ence, an instance of retribution, at once so just, so speedy, and 
so crushing, in its nature. From Mr. Roundell Palmer down- 
wards, all, save Mr. Gladstone, are politically defunct. Not even 
Ireland will have any thing to do with them. Now couple this 
with another equally significant fact, that, in the whole list of 
the representation for England and Wales, not one single Roman 
Catholic member has been returned, with the exception of Lord 
Edward Howard, he being the son of one, who so recently 
seceded from the ranks of the Romish Church. We say that 
these two facts, taken together, are pregnant with a moral, which 
he who runs may read. 'They show, most plainly, that there is 
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one thing against which the people of England set their faces, as a 
Aint —that they will not allow any tampering, in any shape or 


‘way, with the Church of Rome—that while, on the one hand, 


they are fully prepared to maintain, in its proper sense, the 
principles of ‘* religious liberty,” they are not prepared to endorse 
that new version of it, which Mr. Gladstone, and the ‘ Church ” 
press, have recently adopted. We do earnestly trust that the 
lesson will not be lost upon those whom it more immediately and 
expressly concerns, we mean, the Clergy of the Church of England, 
belonging to a certain party. There are some, alas ! among that 
body, with whom it is useless to expostulate ; but there are many 
others who may yet, we trust, be induced to pause, ere they commit 
themselves irretrievably to the principles unhappily professed by 
those whose conduct we are now considering. ‘They may rely on 
it that, so long as those principles are thus professed and thus acted 
on, any alliance with the persons who hold them, no matter for what 
purpose, will not only render them objects of suspicion to the im- 
mense majority of the people of England, but will most materially 
impair their own future usefulness in the several spheres of action in 
which Providence has placed them. Ay, and more than this; such 
an alliance will drive the English people to have recourse to such 
men as Dr. Cumming and Mr. Baptist Noel, instead of going to 
their rightful teachers for the advice and instruction they are 
bound, by their office, to afford them. The Clergy of England 
may rely on it, there would have been no Hanover Square 
lectures on the Papal Aggression—no Exeter Hall ebullitions 
against ‘‘ Popery "—if they (we speak to those whom it concerns) 
had taken their proper positions in their own individual spheres ; 
if rney had spoken tue Trurn, from their own pulpits, in 
love indeed, but yet the Truth, alike with respect to the Romish, 
as they are ready enough to do, with respect to the Protestant, 
dissenter. 

And, while on this subject, we must notice a circumstance, 
which may, possibly, open the eyes of those whom we are now 
more peculiarly addressing, a circumstance which, as regards the 
future, is calculated to excite very unpleasant suspicions. Some 
of our readers are perhaps aware, that a “very pretty quarrel ” 
has arisen between the old members of the “ Irish Brigade,” and 
those new Irish members, who have been elected under the more 
immediate auspices of the Roman Catholic priesthood, among 
Whom the editor of the “Tablet” occupies so prominent a 
position. Now, of course, we are not going to trouble ourselves 
with the quarrels of Irish members. We only allude to them for 
a specific purpose. We wish to call the particular attention of 
our readers to the following extract. It occurs in a speech 
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delivered by Mr. Sadlier, the member for Tipperary county, at a 
dinner at Carlow. It is necessary to state that, at this dinner, 
Mr. Lucas, the aforesaid editor of the * Tablet,” wiser in his 
generation than many who, in this respect, might profitably learn 
a lesson from him, had intimated his intention of refusing all 
coalition, for any purpose, with the *‘ Peelite” party in the next 
session, a refusal over which the ‘* Morning Chronicle” very 
recently uttered a most piteous lamentation. Mr. Sadlier thus 
speaks on this point, and we call our readers’ particular attention 
to the words he used :— 


‘‘This was not the moment,” he says, ‘ to allude to the claims of 
Sir James Graham and Mr. Gladstone, or any of those distinguished 
parliamentary statesmen whose council I and my friends, Mr. Reynolds 
and Mr. Keogh, continually had during the efforts which we made, night 
and day, in resisting a tyrannical government *.” 


Now, truly, this is letting us behind the scenes with a venge- 
ance! Just let our readers consider, who are included among 
“those distinguished parliamentary statesmen” who now stand 
forth to the world as the leading counsellors of the Irish Brigade. 
Let them consider that, among them stands prominently forward 
the acknowledged leader of what professes to be the party, par 
excellence, of the Church of England! Let them consider, further, 
that, in a recent article, the ‘“* Morning Chronicle,” in whose 
columns the individual in question occupies so very prominent a 
position, openly bid for the support of Mr. Sadlier and Mr. 
Keogh, promising them a fair share of place and power in the 
event of the overthrow of the present government ; supposing, that 
is, Sir James Graham and the Peelite party, or rather the wreck 
of it, should have the luck to sueceed to power in its room. We 
ask you, Churchmen of England, how long shall these things be? 
We ask you, how long will you submit to be led by men who are 
openly claimed as the secret aiders, abettors, and counsellors of 
your most bitter enemies; as, night and day, counselling those 
persons whose avowed wish and desire it is to bring the Church 
and realm of England under the dominion of the Bishop of Rome? 
We cannot believe, until we have seen it, that Wr. Gladstone is 
any party to the disgraceful intrigue which is openly and noto- 
riously in progress. We sincerely trust that it is not so; but, be 
the future as it may, there stands the damning fact, unless 
Mr. Sadlier has palpably misstated it, that they who were then, 
and are now, your avowed and acknowledged leaders, were, 
during the session of 1851, the secret counsellors and abettors of 
the ‘Irish Brigade ;” and that, remember, with respect to a 


4 Morning Chronicle, Sept. 6 
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neasure directly and immediately affecting the rights of the 
English Church—a measure whose great fault was, in the eyes of 
the English people, that it was not strong enough to requite the 
insult offered to their Church and nation. Let these men purge 
themselves of the charge as best they may ! 

But we purpose, in the next place, to make a few remarks upon 
a series of elections, in which the ‘ Church” has been, most 
unhappily, conspicuous,—we allude to those which have taken 
place in the sister kingdom. Melancholy, indeed, is the spectacle 
of priestly arrogance, and priestly domination, there presented to 
us. Not, certainly, that we are surprised in any way, either at 
the influence which has there been so unscrupulously, we may well 
say, as we will show presently, so blasphemously exerted, or at 
the suecess with which that exertion has been attended. The 
‘Catholic Defence Association,” and the Irish priesthood, may 
well have imagined that the time had come for a final struggle. 
They see Ireland gradually and quietly, but none the less surely, 
slipping from their grasp. They see their own flocks, as they 
themselves allow, the moment their feet have left their native soil, 
renouncing, at once and for ever, the shackles of the communion 
in which they were born and bred—they have been compelled to 
witness the humiliating spectacle of Irish emigrants entrusting the 
distribution of the little savings they have transmitted from foreign 
shores, not to themselves, but to Protestant clergymen—they see, 
day after day, converts from what they call the ‘old faith,” in- 
creasing around them on every side ; converts to be numbered not 
now by hundreds, but by thousands and tens of thousands—and it 
is no wonder, therefore, that they should have resolved, at this 
election, to “stake their all upon a cast,” to move heaven, and 
earth, and hell itself—we do not exaggerate in saying this—in the 
struggle for victory. They have, to a certain extent, succeeded ; 
but dearly for them has the victory been purchased—how dearly, 
our readers may judge for themselves, when we state, as a fact 
within our own personal knowledge, that a very influential Irish 
Roman Catholic layman stated openly, in the presence of others, 
‘the only thing to be done for this country is for parliament to 
disfranchise it altogether, for it is the only way to take it out of 
the hands of the priests.” Of course, we quote the sentence not 
as agreeing with it, for we know, and so do the priests, a surer way 
than disfranchisement—to wit, conversion—but we quote it as 
showing, with sufficient plainness, what they have gained among 
their own flocks by the efforts and the weapons they have used in 
this unholy warfare. And now for our proofs of what we have just 
said. WW e have placed at the head of this paper, a little monthly 
publication, issued in Dublin, called the ‘ Catholic Layman.” We 
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have done so for two reasons ;—first, because we desire to call to 
it, for its own sake, the special attention of our readers; and 
secondly, because it contains two articles, from which we purpose 
to present them with copious extracts. The “ Catholic Layman” 
is intended for circulation among Roman Catholics, to promote a 
spirit of inquiry ; and it seems to be admirably adapted for such a 
purpose. The present number, for instance, has a very plain but 
well-written paper, on the “‘ novelty of the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of extreme unction ;” from which, did our space permit, we would 
gladly quote. Our readers will be glad to learn that this publica- 
tion is admirably answering its very laudable purpose. We happen 
to know that 3000 copies are sent gratis to Roman Catholic 
families likely to receive it ; and that it is generally well received, 
and often widely circulated. We state, as a fact, that, in many 
instances, one copy will circulate through twenty Roman Catholic 
families. Now all this must ultimately do much good, by Gon’s 
help ; and we trust that some, at least, of our readers may be 
induced, at a very trifling cost to themselves, to assist in so good 
a work. 

Now, this ‘* Catholic Layman” contains two articles of especial 
import—the one, on the Irish elections, of which we know the 
details to be authentic; the other, a most admirable letter from 
Archdeacon Stopford to Dr. Cantwell, the so-called ‘* Bishop of 
Meath,” upon the election for that county; at which Mr. Lucas, 
the editor of the ‘‘ Tablet,” was triumphantly returned. From 
both these articles our readers will gladly see extracts. And first 
let us see how far clerical domination was carried at the recent 
Irish elections: — 


“The most striking fact,” says the ‘Catholic Layman,” “in the 
Irish elections, has been the manner in which the Roman Catholic 
clergy have interposed to control the choice of the electors. We feel 
that little proof of the fact is required, as most of our readers must be 
well aware of it from their own observations. 

“The Roman Catholic clergy have claimed for themselves the right of 
choosing the representatives, wherever they had any chance of being able 
to effect it by any means. 

‘It would be ridiculous to give long proofs of so notorious a fact; so 
we give but a few—‘ Meath, mm her priesthood, sat in calm council, and 
selected as her representative,’ &c, (Letter of the Rev. Mr. Kelsh, a 
priest in Meath.— 7ablet Newspaper, July 31.) Here it was the priests 
only who met to choose the representative; and ‘ Meath’ is said to 
have made the choice, as if it were the exclusive right of the priests to 
act for Meath, the laity having nothing to do but to obey, and, therefore, 
not being consulted in the matter. And accordingly we find Mr. Lucas 
and Mr. Corbally both acknowledging the power by which they were 
returned, in the following words :— 
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‘«¢ For sending him (Mr. Lucas) to parliament, the bishop and clergy 
of Meath deserve and enjoy the gratitude of the Catholics of the empire.” 
-— Tablet, August 7. 

“¢The number of votes recorded in his (Mr. Corbally’s) favour 
amounted nearly to two thousand, and for those he was indebted to the 
bishop and the Catholic clergy. . . . .» Ifit had not been for the 
clergy HE WOULD HAVE BEEN BEATEN. —Speech at Meath election, 
Tablet, July 31. 

‘Take again the great county of Tipperary— 

“Tt is well known that it is the priests of Tipperary, and the priests 
alone, who can and will gain a triumph over the enemies of freedom, in 
this great county, at the coming election.’ —TZablet, July 10. 

‘And Archbishop M‘Hale, at the Galway election, expressly recog- 
nizes and approves of it— 

‘““* No doubt the clergy of Ireland are very much responsible for their 
share in the result of the contests now waging through the land.’— 
Tablet, July 24°.” 

But we said that the Irish priests moved “‘ heaven, and earth, 
and hell,” to settle their ends. Let us see whether this is true 
also :— 


‘‘The means taken to carry into effect such elections are equally 
notorious. ‘The priests having made their choice, were prepared to 
maintain that their choice was the choice of God, and that it was an 
offence against God to vote against their men. 

‘We give one or two instances at random of the manner in which the 
priests have used their spiritual powers to force their candidates on 
electors. 

‘An influential priest at Tralee is reported to have said :— 

““* Let me suppose one of THESE WRETCHES (those who would not 
vote as he bade them) prostrated by sickness—suppose the hand of death 
heavy upon him, and a messenger came to me to attend him in his dying 
moments. If there were no other priest in the way I would be bound 
to go. I dare not refuse to attend. But I confess, J would be sorry in 
my heart to be called on to attend the death-bed of such a being. . . 
I could have no hope of converting a heart so hardened, so lost to every 
sense of duty and religion, as to vote in support of those who would tram- 
ple on the Lord of Hosts, 

‘We have no doubt that Father M would attend, with the usual 
alacrity of a Christian minister, at the death of any person guilty of any 
other sin, and would not be without hope of converting him. Such 
dreadful sentences are reserved for political disobedience to the priests 
at elections. 

“In the town of Westport the following placard was carried in a 
procession at which many priests were present :— 

‘** Whoever votes for a supporter of Lord Derby’s government, votes 
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for the massacre of his countrymen, the violation of the house of God, ax 
THE POLLUTION OF THE BODY AND BLOOD OF His REDEEMER,’ 

‘‘We should not quote such placards as the work of priests, were they 
not countenanced by the highest authority. At the Galway election 
Archbishop M‘Hale spoke as follows :— 

‘‘* Tf you wish that your chapels should be wrecked, that your priests 
should be flung into prison, that rue Gop oF HEAVEN, under the form 
of bread and wine, should be exposed to blasphemous insult, as he was 
on a late occasion, you will support Lord Derby’s government’,’” 


Our next quotation shall be for the especial benefit and behoof 
of the ‘* Morning Chronicle,” which has, over and over again—in 
a manner utterly disgraceful to a journal of any civilized country— 
dared to accuse Lord Derby of being the immediate cause, not 
simply of the Stockport riots, but of the fearful massacre at Six- 
mile Bridge:— 


‘* Of course,” says “‘ Cthe atholic Layman,” *‘ all this refers to the party 
fight at Stockport. Lord Derby is accused of getting up that fight. Itis 
an old and a good rule, that when any persons are suspected of having wil- 
fully contrived a wicked action, it should be considered who could profit by 
that act, and who has taken advantage of it. Those are the persons most 
likely to have instigated it; and not the persons whose interests it was 
most likely toinjure. Now, mark this; scarcely a priest who spoke at the 
late elections but brought forward this party fight as the most effectual 
thing to support his cause. Not one supporter of Lord Derby’s govern- 
ment did so. We challenge attention to this. Every one said that this 
occurrence was the most injurious thing that could have happened for Lord 
Derby—that it was just the thing to give a handle to his enemies, and 
to do him no good. By every rule of common sense, if any one was to 
be suspected of getting it up, or instigating it, it was those who have 
been so industrious in using it as their chief instrument in carrying out 
their views at the elections. For ourselves, we think the angry passions 
of ignorant men are the proper explanation of such scenes ; and we make 
no doubt that the guilty on both sides will be impartially punished by 
the law. In the mean time the occurrence has been made use of by the 
priests as a handle for putting forward all their spiritual power for con- 
trolling men’s political conduct’.” 


But turn we now to Archdeacon Stopford, and let us learn from 
him what the priests have gained by the elections :— 


“Tt is true,” he says, “ the county of Meath is made for the present a 
close borough, to which you can nominate whom you please, however 
flagrantly your nominee may misrepresent the feelings of the county, 
Yet even such a power may be purchased too dearly. 
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“If you reflect upon the feelings you have called forth in the minds 
of all the leading Roman Catholics of this county—Prestons, Barnewalls, 
Husseys, Farrells, Cruises, Plunketts, Delanys, and a whole host of 
respectable Roman Catholic electors of the middle class—you may 
well say, ‘One more such victory, and I shall be undone! 

“Tf you consider the lesson you have given to Protestants, that no 
services rendered to your Church and cause can secure the gratitude of 
yourself and your clergy, 

“If you consider how you have divorced the cause of your church 
from all association with the names that shed a lustre upon Irish 
history, 

“If you consider what a wound you have inflicted upon the just 
national feelings of Irishmen in your selection of a nominee to be forced 
upon this county, 

“If you consider the effect which the conduct of yourself and your 
brethren for the last two years has had upon English Roman Catholics, 
in making the Emancipation Act a nullity in England, Scotland, and 
Wales (from all which but one Roman Catholic has been returned), thus 
depriving them of their fair and just share in the representation of the 
country, 

“If, I say, you consider all this, in a time of solemn reflection, you 
may well doubt whether you have not paid too high a price for the 
privilege of returning, as a member for Meath, a man who will be a 
mere cypher in parliament, powerless to redress the real grievances of 
the country, because no possible British minister will dare to accept his 
support—powerless to advance even the interests of your Church, be- 
cause his very presence in parliament will be the most fatal argument 
against it. 

‘If you had witnessed the scenes that passed in Kells at this election 
—if you had seen the filthy and disgusting insults to which all respectable 
Roman Catholic voters were subjected—if you had seen the filthy treat- 
ment bestowed at his own door, on that Roman Catholic in Kells, whose 
charity and exertions for our poor have been most admirable (Mr. Flood’s 
political opinions and mine are sufficiently different to make this just 
testimony to his worth above all suspicion}—you would tremble to think 
how nearly the violation of political gratitude is connected with the ex- 
tinction of all private gratitude, all social virtue, all sense of civil liberty, 
every thing that makes a people worthy of respect or admiration. 

“If you had seen your priests, some acting as check clerks in public 
polling booths, some like constables or bailiffs in the streets, seizing by 
the collar Roman Catholic voters at the door of the tally-room which 
they wished to enter, and dragging them with violence through the street 
to the tally-room which they wished to avoid, you would tremble to 
think how you had lessened the respect of the people for a sacred cha- 
racter and calling. 

a pnts a se now hear how every respectable Roman Catholic 
| presses his deep disgust at such doings, and such scenes, you 
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would fear lest this desperate effort to override every thing good and 
honourable in the feelings of your own people, may not prove the last 
fatal blow to your political power. Be assured, right reverend sir, 
that multitudes are now inquiring whether religious liberty can be really 
supported by a system of civil tyranny in the hands of spiritual men ; 
multitudes are now inquiring why politics should not be left to the laity ; 
and many Roman Catholics are considering whether the clergy of all 
persuasions should not be restrained by law from taking part in elections, 
except only by giving their own votes. It is not for me to interfere 
with the consideration which Roman Catholics around me are giving to 
this subject, except by venturing to offer the willing consent and sup- 
port of the clergy of my own Chureh to such a law, as it may apply to 


ourselves,” 


But the letter of the Archdeacon opens up a very much more 
important question than the mere conduct of Irish priests, or the 
results of that conduct. A charge is very frequently brought 
against the Romish religion, that it will, for its own purpose, 
connive at and encourage the most barefaced violation of the most 
solemn oaths. Now, we may state for ourselves, that while we 
felt it impossible, as theological students, to ignore the existence 
of a great variety of passages in the works of Romish divines, 
wherein this doctrine is plainly and nakedly enunciated ; still 
we never could from a principle, we fear now, of foolish charity, 
ever bring ourselves to believe that, in the nineteenth century, any 
man, or any set of men, could bring themselves deliberately to act 
upon it. It was reserved for Mr. Lucas to show us the folly of 
our conviction, and thus it happens. Ata meeting at Kells, held 
on Saturday, June 13th, Mr. Lucas, having been introduced to 
the meeting by the Romish priest of the parish, thus addressed the 
electors. Archdeacon Stopford quotes the passage from Mr. 
Lucas’s own paper, the ** Tablet :"— 


“ The next thing Father M‘Evoy drew my attention to, is the subject 
of the Established Church * * * ‘ By the blessing of God in heaven, I 
will never rest nor cease my exertions, as long as I am in any position 
to exercise any public functions whatever, until that accursed monopoly, 
the Established Church, BE cur pown By THE ROOT.’ And how this 
was to be done he explains further on; when speaking still of the same 
subject, he says—‘ We must try to put your discontent into the form of 
an ACT OF PARLIAMENT; at least we will have a good fight for it.’ 

‘There is no mistake, sir, about this, for it was published by Mr. 
Lucas himself, in his own paper, the Tablet, of June 21. And you 
will not deny that Mr. Lucas goes to parliament, as member for Meath, 
pledged to use his vote and influence as a member of parliament, for the 
total overthrow of the Established Church ; and that this is one of the 
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chief grounds upon which you and your priests have returned him. Of 
course, sir, you read the Z'ablet, and so you were aware of all this. 
Your priests were well aware of this too, for I believe more than twenty 
of them were present and heard it; and one of them, the Rev. Mr. 
Kelly, of Kilskire, in speaking after Mr. Lucas, said ‘he believed, in his 
inmost soul, in the sincerity of his (Mr. Lucas's) promises, and his 
ability to carry them out.’ You yourself wrote a letter to Mr. Lucas 
two days after that speech was delivered (which letter is also published 
in the Zablet of June 21), in which you thus state your directions to 
your priests,—‘ after maturely weighing the talents, HONEsTY, and 
efficacy of the various candidates,......1t is, I conceive, the duty of 
the clergy to explain their views to the electors of their respective 
parishes,’ &c., and you express your own ‘cordial concurrence ’ in their 
choice of Mr. Lucas. It is, therefore, clear that you and they have 
chosen Mr. Lucas as member for Meath upon this, as one of the chief 
grounds of your choice, that he is prepared to vote in parliament for an 
act for the total abolition of the Irish Church establishment, and for the 
confiscation of its property ; and so far from denying this, you and others 
will perhaps wonder why I take so much pains to prove so plain a fact’.” 


Now, as our readers are aware, every Roman Catholic member 
of parliament is obliged, by the Act of’29, to take, before admission, 
a certain oath. That oath is as follows; we quote it, with Arch- 
deacon Stopford’s comment :— 


“*T po swear that I will defend to the utmost of my power the 
settlement of property within this realm as established by the laws ; 
and I do hereby piscLaiM, DISAVOW, AND ABJURE any intention lo subvert 
the present Cuurcn ESTABLISHMENT as settled by law nithin this realm; 
and I do solemnly swear, that I never will exercise any privilege to 
which L am or may become entitled, to disturb or weaken the Protestant 
religion or Protestant government in the United Kingdom ; and I vo 
SOLEMNLY, IN THE PRESENCE OF Gop, profess, testify, and declare, that 
I do make this declaration and every part thereof in the plain and 
ordinary sense of the words of this oath, without any evasion, equivo- 
cation, or mental reservation whatsoever ; so HELP ME Gop’,’ 

‘** By the blessing of God in heaven (says Mr. Lucas in Kells) I will 
never rest nor cease my exertions until the Established Church be cut 
down by the root, and we must put this in the form of an act of parlia- 
ment.’ 

*T do hereby disclaim, disavow, and anyure any intention to sub- 
vert the present Church establishment, as settled by law within this 
realm—so HELP ME Gop.’ So swears Mr. Lucas in parliament.” 


Now, the Archdeacon writes to Dr. Cantwell to inquire what 
course Ae intends to take in this matter. It is an old saying, 
that ‘* the word of an honest man is his bond.” If Mr. Lucas be 
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an honest man, he is pledged by his word to “ subvert,” by eve 
means in his power, the Irish Church ; while, if he takes the oath, 
he is sworn on the Gospel not to subvert it.” What says Arch- 
deacon Stopford !— 


“What follows next? Which is Mr. Lucas to keep—his promise to 
the priests in Meath, or his oath to God-in parliament ? 

‘“‘ This, right reverend sir, is the question which I put to you. 
Mr. Lucas’s conscience is in the direction of you and your priests. You 
and your priests obtained this promise from him. You and your priests 
send him to parliament to take this onth. It rests with you, his spiritual 
guides, either to reconcile the promise and the oath, or to instruct him 
which he is to keep and which to violate. 

‘“* Let me here remind you that the question is not what is to be done 
by a man who has taken an unlawful oath, believing it to be lawful. 
There may be some very few cases, in which such an oath ought not to 
be kept, when a man discovers that that oath which he believed to be 
lawful, and which he intended to keep at the time he took it, is indeed 
unlawful. But this is not Mr, Lucas’s case. He has not taken the 
oath yet. He has time enough to consider, and you have time enough 
to instruct him, whether the oath is lawful or unlawful. If that oath be 
unlawful, or contrary to the interest of your Church, then your own 
canon law says it is a perjury To TAKE it; but if it be lawful, then, when 
taken, it would be a perjury to break it. The question is, will you 
sanction his taking a wicked oath, an oath which your own law says it 
is a perjury to take—will you sanction his doing this as a means of 
deceiving heretics, and violating the solemn conditions of the Emanci- 
pation Act, or will you sanction his breaking a lawful oath ? 

‘If you will not do either the one or the other, I submit that you 
must instruct him that the pledge which he gave at the meeting at 
Kells is unlawful and cannot be kept. 

‘‘If you should give him no direction on the subject, I submit that 
you are answerable for the sin of allowing him to keep his pledge and 
violate his oath. 

‘If you should be silent on the subject, it must be supposed that you 
will not condemn this use of oaths, while you cannot defend it. In that 
case, Roman Catholics may be led to doubt how far they can trust 
in the religious teaching of those who cannot venture to avow and defend 
their doctrine on the plainest moral obligations’.” 

Now we fear that our readers will be scarcely surprised to find 
that Mr. Lucas, having perused Archdeacon Stopford’s letter, 
has expressed his deliberate intention of both keeping his pledge 
to the electors of Meath, and, at the same time, of taking the 
Roman Catholic oath at the table of the House of Commons! 
We can only say that, if he does, he will, morally, have the guilt 
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of persury as fully on his soul, before the throne of Gop, as any 


wretch who ever expiated that crime by exposure in the pillory, 
or by transportation to a foreign clime. We declare that we 
well-nigh sicken as we write, to think that “such things should 
be.” We do earnestly trust that this question will not be 
allowed to rest where it does. Surely, some high-minded gentle- 
man can be found to bring it fairly before the House of Commons 
and the country. Let Mr. Lucas be asked distinctly, whether 
he took the oath with the intention of keeping his pledge to the 
electors of Meath, and if he answers in the affirmative, we would 
have him expelled by a solemn vote of the House, as a disgrace 
alike to humanity, to his country, unhappily for us that country 
is England, and to the religion of which he professes to be a 
member. If some notice be not taken of the question, then, 
farewell for ever to the honour and the integrity of the British 
House of Commons. 

And now we must say a few words on a subject which excites 
in all quarters, as well lay as clerical, the very greatest anxiety ; 
—we need hardly say that we speak of Convocation. We 
shall speak at more length elsewhere on this subject. But we 
would here treat on one or two questions of interest. What 
course will the Archbishop take! Wiaull Lord Derby advise 
the QurEEN to issue the royal licence? These are questions 
which are now pretty nearly engrossing the attention of 
Churchmen of all shades of party, and of all ranks—questions, 
therefore, which it is incumbent on us to discuss in detail. 
Let us consider them separately. And, first, with regard to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. We have heard it rumoured, 
and from a quarter likely to be well informed, that His Grace 
still inclines towards the adoption of a similar course to that 
pursued last year—that he is still most averse to convocation 
proceeding to exercise any active functions. Now, we venture, 
with all respect, to hope, that, before convocation shall assemble, 
the Archbishop will have read with sufficient clearness the “ signs 
of the times,” to induce him to modify this opinion. We may 
venture to speak on this subject with the more confidence, because, 
while on the one hand, we have never hesitated to express our 
opinion, frankly and freely, with respect to the Archbishop’s course 
of proceeding, on this or any other subject, we have yet, on the other 
hand, never allowed ourselves to join in that storm of abusive and 
sarcastic vituperation with respect to him in which certain parties 
have taken such especial delight. We think, as we have always 
thought, that the tone adopted towards the Archbishop by these 
parties has been simply disgraceful, as concerns them individually, 
and most prejudicial to the cause of which they profess to be 
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such staunch supporters. On this ground, then, perchance, any 
suggestion we may offer, may not fall altogether unheeded on the 
ear of him whom we now especially address ; whom, much as we 
have differed from him, we have always considered as desirous, 
heartily and sincerely, to advance, in his high station, what he 
considers to be the real welfare and the real interest of the 
Church of England. We would, then, venture, with the greatest 
possible respect, to remind His Grace, that there are times when 
it becomes every man’s bounden duty to allow circumstances, as 
they occur, to modify opinions, which have been heretofore most 
strongly and most conscientiously entertained. There are times 
and seasons when “ consistency” altogether loses its character, 
and degenerates into a quality of a very different nature. And 
more than this. Ifa person is, by the circumstances of his posi- 
tion, put in the possession of a certain amount of power—if ie is 
able, by the mere accident of that position, to put a negative 
upon the efforts of others—then, assuredly, if passing events are 
not allowed their due and proper influence, ‘‘ consistency” may 
very soon and very easily degenerate, not simply into obstinacy, 
but into the most extreme and the most unsupportable tyranny. 
Now, apply this to the case we are considering. We are most 
decidedly of opinion, that, up to the present moment, no one has 
a right, we say it avowedly and deliberately, to blame the Arch- 
bishop for the course he has hitherto pursued with respect to 
convocation. We differ from him with respect to that course 
very decidedly, but, inasmuch as we believe that it was pur- 
sued, not from mere caprice, or love of despotic power, but as 
the result of earnest and deep conviction; therefore do we say 
again, that no one has a right to b/ame the Archbishop for the 
adoption of that course, unless, indeed, they who do so are pre- 
pared to say that he alone, of all men, is not entitled to hold an 
opinion of his own. The Archbishop might, not altogether un- 
naturally, refuse hitherto to be convinced, that the representative 
body, elected five years ago, expressed accurately the wishes of 
their constituents. He might say, and, considering his own well- 
known opinions, we should scarcely wonder at his so saying, that 
there was not sufficient evidence of a desire, on the part of the 
clergy of the English Church, that convocation should meet for 
the purpose of actual and real deliberation. Thus much with 
respect to the past. But we say, most decidedly, that such a 
plea cannot be urged with respect to the future. No man, 
who has studied the recent proctorial elections, can possibly 
doubt the fact, that there is a vast majority returned in favour of 
the assembling of convocation for active business. For years past 
the question has been discussed. It has been mooted in every 
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possible way. In every diocese throughout the kingdom, due 
notice was given of the election of proctors. The question was 
solemnly asked, ‘ Do you, the clergy of England, say ay or no, 
that you desire the assembling of convocation for actual delibera- 
tion?” And that question has been solemnly and most de- 
cidedly answered in the affirmative. To say, with certain parties, 
that the recent elections do not represent the opinions of the con- 
stituent body, is most dishonest. It is the application of a prin- 
ciple to matters ecclesiastical, which those very parties would be 
among the first in scouting, if applied to secular matters. It is, 
in point of fact, an absolute ignoring of the whole principle of 
representative election. Even supposing the clerical constituency 
not fairly represented, which we do not for a moment allow, still, 
until the next election, we have only to deal with the present 
admitted fact, that the great majority of proctors are elected on 
the distinet understanding that they will do their best to restore 
the active functions of convocation. That, for the present, is the 
only fact, so far as it goes, which the Archbishop ought to consi- 
der. ‘To his most earnest consideration, with the greatest possi- 
ble respect, we now commend it. 

But the Archbishop may perchance say, that, while, on the one 
hand, admitting the truth of all we have just stated; while most 
desirous of complying, as far as possible, with the wishes of his 
clergy, he dares not, in this instance, sacrifice his own conviction, 
from a sense of the danger which, in so doing, he foresees to the 
future of the Church of England. Now, let us consider this 
point ; and first, we would say, with all respect to His Grace, that 
his own individual opinion ought not to be allowed to influence 
his conduct, to so great an extent, on the present question. In 
ordinary cases, a man is bound to act according to the dictates 
of his own conscience ; but in this case, the Archbishop occupies 
a very peculiar position. If he acts solely on his own eunviction, 
he thereby directly nullifies the convictions of many thousands of 
his clergy, many of whom are, from their station and character, 
most unlikely to come to a conclusion prejudicial to the real 
welfare of the English Church. If the Archbishop were at the 
head of secular instead of ecclesiastical affairs, his course would 
be plain and easy. If a prime minister takes one view of a 
subject, and the people of England take an opposite view, what 
is that minister's obvious course? If he thinks that the repre- 
sentatives do not accurately express the opinions of the country, 
he sends them to their constituents to ask their opinion ; but if, 
When the representatives assemble again, they still adopt the 
same course, then cadit questio. The question is settled; the 
minister either bows to their decision, and acts upon it, or else he 
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resigns his office: he never dreams of running counter to the 
decidedly expressed wish of the English people. Now, if the 
Archbishop will apply this chain of reasoning to himself, as the 
spiritual head of the English Church, he will surely see a suffi- 
cient reason, why he may, in the present case, without any 
sacrifice of principle, gracefully yield his own opinions in defer- 
ence to the decidedly expressed wishes of those over whom he 
presides. 

And now turn we from the Archbishop to Lord Derby. And, 
at the outset, we think it right to assure our readers, though 
possibly the announcement may be unnecessary, that we write 
without the smallest knowledge of Lord Derby’s intentions on 
this or any other subject. We are the holders of no cabinet 
secrets. We. merely, as in the case of the Archbishop, are 
desirous of laying before our readers one or two considerations, 
which may very possibly suggest themselves to the mind of Lord 
Derby, in respect to the advising or non-advising of the issue of 
the royal licence to convocation to proceed to exercise its active 
functions. | 

Now we desire to observe, in the first place, that, with respect to 
this matter, Lord Derby stands in a very different position from 
the Archbishop. The only question which the one ought, in our 
opinion, to ask himself, is, ‘‘ what do the elergy say through their 
proctors?” But the other is compelled to ask himself, ‘* what 
will the people of England say on this question?” According to 
the present practical working of the English constitution, the 
prime minister is, in fact, the embodiment of the popular voice. 
Whatever may be his own private opinion on this or any other 
subject, he is compelled to ascertain also how the current of 
popular feeling runs with respect to it. Well, then, let us 
suppose that Lord Derby is desirous of coming to a practical 
conclusion with respect to the very important subject we are now 
discussing. Our readers will see presently, that, in discussing it, 
we ourselves also are desirous of arriving at a practical conclusion. 
Suppose then Lord Derby sets himself to consider the present posi- 
tion of the Hnglish cleray, with respect to the question of convoca- 
tion. What does he find? He finds this: that the desire for 
convocation proceeds exclusively, with very few, if any, excep- 
tions, from that which is commonly known as the “ High-Church 
party.” But when he comes to analyze that party, he finds that 
there are two sections of it, and that one section has rendered 
itself most unhappily conspicuous ; first, as being the body from 
whence have gone out all those persons who have, within the last 
few years, joined the Romish communion ; and, secondly, as con- 
taining within it, and especially in its lay element, many who 
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advocate the theory of ‘religious equality,” who support a 
system which, if fairly and legitimately carried out, must 
terminate—let the ‘‘ Guardian” say what it will,—must terminate 
in the separation of Church and State. This 1s one side 
of the question. Now turn to the other, the side of the 
people, and what will Lord Derby find ¢ He will find this: that 
the people of England have shown, at the recent elections, the 
most decided, and the most uncompromising hostility to every 
theory, and every principle, with which the extreme section of the 
“ High-Chureh party” is more peculiarly identified. The people 
of England have shown their utter abhorrence of every thing con- 
nected with Romanism or Romanizers: they have shown, also, 
that they will not adopt the theory “of the political equality of 
all religions,” that they will have nothing whatever to do with 
those who uphold it. But this is not all. Lord Derby will find 
this fact in addition, that the very men, by whom the question of 
CONVOCATION is most clamorously and most prominently pressed 
upon his attention, are identified with the particular party to 
which we are now referring. Mark, we are not alluding now to 
the clerical constituency in general, but we are speaking of those 
by whom they have, so unhappily, allowed themselves to be led ; 
of those whose views and opinions are promulgated, day after day, 
in the columns of the ‘‘ Church” press. We are stating facts, 
with respect to which we defy contradiction. Well, then, what 
will necessarily follow? Why this, that Lord Derby, supposing 
hin disposed to do the Church justice, is placed, by the act of 
the “Church” party itself, in a very obvious dilemma—a dilemma 
from which he may very fairly ask that that party shall extricate 
him, for they, and they only, have the power of doing so. Now, 
then, for our practical conclusion. We say to the clergy of Eng- 
land, that, so long as matters remain as they are, they have no 
right to expect that Lord Derby will comply with their wishes 
with respect to convocation. So long as they will consent to 
place themselves under the guidance of men who will persist in 
euphemisms with regard to Rome and Romish perversions,—so long 
as they will allow themselves to be identified, no matter in what 
way, or on what question, with those parties who hold the par- 
ticular views on which we commented in our last number—so 
long as this is the case, so long are they themselves the main 
obstacles to the revival of convocation, because they render it 
utterly impossible for any government, from fear of public opinion, 
to place confidence in them. We warn them that a grave 
responsibility now rests upon them. There is yet time to remedy 
our present unhappy position. Let those whom we are now 
addressing take their stand upon these three grand principles— 
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unswerving fidelity to the Church of England—uncompromising 
resistance of Romish insolence and Romish rrror—a stedfast 
determination to uphold the alliance between Church and State— 
let them steadily refuse, no matter at what sacrifice of personal 
associations, to have any thing to do with those who will not 
openly and decidedly avow and act upon these principles—and all 
will, in the end, we verily believe, yet be well. Let them stop 
short of this, and no effort they can make will be of the slightest 
avail towards the recovery of the Church’s freedom. So, and so 
only, can they possibly hope to secure to themselves the respect, 
and the confidence, of the English people. 

And let it not be supposed that, in what we have said, we are 
aiming at any particular individuals—that we are desirous of 
thrusting out any one from co-operation with ourselves, in 
labouring for the welfare of our Spiritual Mother. We declare 
solemnly it is not so. There is no single individual with whom 
we would refuse to co-operate, provided he will avow, and act 
upon, the principles we have just mentioned. But, we say also, 
that with no one, be he who he may, who falls short of them, 
will we have any thing whatever to do, in matters affecting the 
Church. We are most firmly persuaded that no efforts what- 
ever, which are not in complete accordance with these principles, 
are either, in themselves, based upon a proper foundation, or i 
any, the remotest, possible chance of ultimate success. We pray 
Gop, most earnestly, that what we have said may have its due 
weight with those whom it more immediately concerns. 

And now, before we conclude, we are desirous of stating, 
briefly, what presents itself to our view as, on the one hand, the 
duty of the Church with respect to the government—and, on 
the other, the duty of the government towards the Church. 
There are two virtues, then, which, it seems to us, it is especially 
desirable that English Churchmen should exercise, at the present 
time, with respect to Lord Derby’s government—we mean hope 
and patience. Without being, as we said in the outset, partisans, 
in any sense, of Lord Derby, we still venture to say this, that, so 
far as present appearances go, Lord Derby has given more evidence 
of possessing the essential characteristics of a CHRISTIAN STATES- 
MAN, than any minister who has, for years past, presided over the 
government of this country. It is long since we have witnessed the 
gratifying spectacle of a prime minister manfully and openly avow- 
ing his entire dependence on that gracious Being by whom “ kings 
reign and princes govern” —it 1s very long since we have heard a 
great statesman speak of the Church and her especial attribute, 
the work of education, as Lord Derby spoke in the House of 
Lords, on the 27th of last February. Thus eloquently did he 
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avow his determination to uphold the cause of revealed religion 
and of the Church of Curist :— 


‘But when I use the term ‘ education,’ do not let me be misunder- 
stood; I do not mean by education the greatest development of the 
mental faculties, the mere acquisition of temporal knowledge, and mere 
instruction—useful as no doubt that may be—which may enable the 
man to improve his condition in life, may give him fresh tastes, and 
give him also, by this means, the opportunity of gratifying those new 
tastes and habits. Valuable as such instruction may be, when I speak 
of education I speak of this, and this only—education involving the 
culture of the mind, the culture of the soul, and the laying of the basis 
and the foundation of all knowledge upon a knowledge of the Scriptures 
and of revealed religion. I desire to look upon all those who are en- 
gaged in the work of spreading education, even though they be of a 
different opinion to that to which I am sincerely attached, rather as 
fellow-labourers than as rivals, in the warfare against vice and irreli- 
gion. I will say nothing which can be offensive to any of those who 
differ with me in opinion, or who belong to other communities ; but I 
must say that, for the promotion of education and of religious know- 
ledge, I will rest mainly on the exertions, the able and indefatigable 
exertions, of the parochial clergy of the United Kingdom. My lords, I 
hold that the Church, as the depositary of what I believe to be the true 
religion, is the instrument of incalculable good here, and of even greater 
and more incalculable good hereafter. My lords, U say it is not only the 
interest but the duty of Her Majesty’s government to uphold and to main- 
tain it in its integrity, not by enactments directed against those who differ 
from our communion, not by virulent invective or abusive language against 
the religious faith of those whose errors we may deplore, but to whose 
consciences we have no right to dictate; but by stedfastly resisting all 
attempts at aggression on the rights and privileges and possessions of 
that Church, come from what quarter and backed by what weight of 
authority they may be; by lending every power of government to sup- 
port and extend the influence of that Church in its high and holy call- 
ing of diffusing throughout the length and breadth of the united 
empire—I speak not of this country only—that knowledge which is 
derived from the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures *.” 


And so, listen to the peroration with which he concluded, and 
then say whether we are not justified in the remarks we have just 
made :-— 


‘For my own part,” he says, “ when I look to the difficulties that 
surround us, when I look to the various circumstances that must com- 
bine to give us a chance of successfully encountering the various ob- 
stacles that beset our path, I confess I am myself appalled by the mag- 
nitude of the difficulties that we have to encounter. But | believe, and 


* Morning Chronicle, Feb. 28. 
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1 know that the destinies of nations are in the hands of an overruling 
Providence. I know that it often is the pleasure of that great Being 
to work his own objects by weak and unworthy means. In his pre- 
sence I can solemnly aver that no motive of personal ambition has led 
me to aspire to the dangerous eminence on which the favour of my 
Sovereign has placed me. In the course of the discharge of those 
duties no considerations shall sway me except those which led me to 
accept it—the paramount consideration of public duty ; and with that feel- 
ing on my mind—that deep conviction of the sincerity of my own motives 
—and that trust in the guidance and blessing of a higher Power than 
my own, I will venture to undertake the task from which I might well 
have shrunk appalled by its magnitude. And, be the period of my 
administration longer or shorter, not only shall I have obtained the 
highest object of personal ambition, but I shall have fulfilled one of the 
highest ends of human being, if, in the course of it, I can have, in the 
slightest degree, advanced the great objects of peace on earth and good 
will among men, and the social, moral, and religious improvement of 
the country—if I can have contributed to the safety, to the honour, 
and to the welfare of our Sovereign the Queen *.” 


Of course we are perfectly aware that this may all be the 
veriest ‘‘clap-trap,” a mere “ blind” to enlist. the sympathies of 
credulous supporters. We need not to be told that, when Lord 
Derby speaks of the ‘ Church,” he may possibly allude, not to 
that mystical body of Curist, which is the pillar and ground of 
the truth, but may merely consider her as a thing of human 
growth, as “existing by Act of Parliament,” as ‘‘an establish- 
ment of earth’s creation.” We are quite sensible of this fact, 
that when he speaks of ‘revealed religion,” Lord Derby may 
allude, not to the dogmatic teaching of the Christian Church, but 
merely to the barren faith of a cold, and naked, and negative 
“Protestantism.” We know perfectly well that such things 
may be, but we do not ourselves, for a single moment, believe 
that such things are. We believe, rather, that as Lord Derby’s 
personal character is above all suspicion, so Churchmen may 
fairly interpret his language and sentiments, according to the 
plain and obvious signification which appears on the face of them. 
And, thus believing, we say again that, without any blind adhe- 
sion, any indiscriminate confidence, English Churchmen may now 
look forward with hope to the prospect of Lord Derby’s continu- 
ance in power. 

But we say also that, with this “ wes it is essentially neces- 
sary that ‘“‘ patience” should be joined. Supposing Lord Derby 
to be ever so well disposed towards the Church, still it must be 
remembered that he will have many very great and very pressing 
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difficulties against which to contend. If we have reason to hope 
for justice to the Church, we must still allow Lord Derby, toa 
certain extent, the liberty of choosing his own time for its 
administration. For example, supposing that Lord Derby cannot 
see his way clearly towards granting the royal licence to convo- 
cation immediately on its first being assembled. Of course, in 
that case, certain parties, who have their own ends to forward, 
will be ready directly to ery out that Lord Derby “has betrayed the 
Church,” that “all his fine professions go for nothing,” &c. &e. 
Now, we would say, rather, that, as we gave Lord Derby credit 
for good intentions, and as he must have better means than we 
can have of knowing the proper time for action, therefore, we 
should be disposed to believe that he would have good grounds 
for any course he might adopt; therefore, we should be content 
to allow a reasonable time for carrying those good intentions into 
practical operation. 

And now let us see what is, as we humbly conceive, the duty 
of the government with respect to the Church. We say duty, 
because we are desirous of taking into account the very highest 
motive of action, but most sure are we that, as in every other 
case, so especially in this, duty and interest would go hand-in- 
hand together. 

We would venture, then, to suggest to Lord Derby one or two 
considerations, which a ‘ Christian Statesman,” and such we 
believe him to be, who desires to win the confidence of Churchmen 
must take into account. We say then, first, that he must con- 
sider calmly and dispassionately the mighty movement which has 
been going on for the last twenty years, within the bosom of the 
Church of England, It is absolutely impossible—it is beyond the 
power of any man, or any set of men—wish it howsoever they may— 
to repress that movement. They may ignore it, if they will. They 
may pass it by with cold contempt and frigid indifference, as a 
thing with which they have no concern, They may do this; it is 
what has been hitherto done; but, in any case, repress it they 
cannot. And if this be so, what is the plain duty of a “ Chris- 
tian Statesman!” Why, surely, not to ‘ ignore,” but to ‘ head” 
the movement—to direct and guide it, permitting its legitimate 
development, but checking any tendency to extravagance. We 
would say that there are, at the present time, three principles 
actively at work in the English Church. The one, the “ ultra- 
montane principle,” which regards the Church as an institution, 
existing, not simply independently of the State, but as being, in its 
essence, something directly above it—which repudiates State 
connexion and State alliance, because of certain evils which, it is 
said, flow necessarily and immediately out of them. Another is 
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the ‘‘ Erastian” principle, which looks on the Church as existing 
by the fiat of the civil power, and therefore, of course, depending 
on the civil —_ for its continuance. A third is the “ Angli- 
can” principle—a principle which regards Church and State as 
equally and alike Gon’s instruments for promoting the welfare of 
mankind—which regards the Church as perfectly independent, as 
to its essence, of the civil power, but as best fulfilling the will of 
its Divine FounpeEr, when in alliance with it—which considers 
it the duty of the State to protect, and foster, and cherish the 
Church—the duty of the Church to respect and co-operate with, 
in all lawful things, the civil power. ow, twenty years ago, he 
who had used such language as this, would have spoken in an 
“unknown tongue” to the great majority of English Churchmen. 
The ‘ Erastian” principle was then dominant. Men talked of 
the “establishment,” as if to be “established” were the very 
essence of the Church, absolutely ignoring its divine and inherent 
qualities. But it ought not to be so, and, Gop be thanked, it is 
not so now; and any “ Christian Statesman” who, aware that it 
is not so, yet shuts his eyes to the fact, and quietly passes it by, 
pursues a very absurd, nay, we hesitate not to assert, a ver 

sinful course. But here we gladly avail ourselves of the hedicen 
of a contemporary writer, who has sketched, with a masterly hand, 
the influence which the religious movement of the last twenty 
years ought to produce on the mind of a “ Christian Statesman.” 


** We have seen, then,” it is said, “ partially, at least, what our difficulties 
are, as a Churchman views them, in connexion with the State. But there 
is another aspect of affairs which it concerns us to contemplate, if we 
desire to form a correct and impartial judgment of our present circum- 
stances. It is not only the Church and her members who feel troubled 
and perplexed in consequence of her relations to a distempered State, 
but the State and its ministers, be it remembered, have scarcely less 
embarrassment to encounter in consequence of its alliance to a dis- 
tracted Church. Let a Christian statesman be never so well disposed, 
let him consult with all the wisdom and energy of a true patriot for the 
welfare of the Church, and he will scarcely fail to disoblige, even of 
professing Churchmen, as many as he will please. Desiring to account 
for this phenomenon, and to surmount, if it may be, the difficulties 
which it occasions, he will take a calm view of his position in relation 
to the Church. Over against the secular wants which we have above 
described, and partly, it may be said, arising out of them, a no less 
remarkable series of Ecclesiastical occurrences will appear before him, 
He will see a movement going forward which threatens to assume the 
shape of an imperium in imperio, and in the absence of a legitimate vent, 
which wise and friendly administrations would have found for it, to 
transfer to minor Dignitaries and to Voluntary Societies the influence 
and authority which properly belongs only to the Episcopate and to 
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Convocation. In seeking to trace the origin of this movement, he will 
discover that its motives were good and laudable, as its principles were 
sound and well-defined : the former, zeal for God’s glory and the rescue 
of a beleaguered Church; the latter, reverence for primitive antiquity, 
and fidelity to the Reformation. He will find that in its course it has 
drawn within it, more or less visibly, whatever of learning, or taste, or 
genius, or sanctity, or self-devotion, has appeared amongst us. He will 
observe how, like the scribe instructed into the kingdom of heaven, it 
has brought out of its treasures things new and old; and how the 
literary works it has achieved deserve to be admired, not more for their 
intrinsic merits than for their variety and extent, as forming altogether 
a stupendous monument of industry and zeal. He will confess, that 
by restoring order and propriety to public worship, and by multiplying 
the daily use of Common Prayer, it has conferred blessings upon the 
land which no man who calls himself a Christian will venture to gain- 
say. All this and more of permanent and incalculable good he will (if 
he examines fairly) ascribe to a movement, which, at the same time, he 
will know has placed all its authors and chief promoters under a ban, 
and has exposed them, if not to open persecution, to an extraordinary 
degree of suspicion and dislike. Nor will he wonder, when he looks 
more closely, that such should be the case. It required a bold and 
Catholic-minded minister at the first to take the movement by the 
hand; or, on the part of the men themselves, a sturdy indifference to 
coldness and neglect, and a deep-rooted confidence in the impregnable 
strength of the position which they came forward to maintain, Unfor- 
tunately the former was not found in the government either of the 
Whigs or of Sir Robert Peel; and the latter was no less signally 
wanting in more than one of those whom we delighted to honour as 
our champions and our guides. Increased alienation aggravated the 
evil upon either side. The movement became more and more unsound 
in proportion as the State neglected to secure its services; and the 
State justified at once its suspicion and neglect by the frequent aposta- 
sies which its own mistaken policy had engendered in the movement. 
.. +. Ifthe constitution of the State is no longer what it was in relation 
to the Church, so neither, it must be confessed, is the attitude of those 
who claim (and without reason) to represent the Church, what it was 
towards the State; if the former has drifted from its original moorings, 
so, too, have the latter. How, then, must a Christian statesman be 
perplexed when he sees the change which has come over us—a change 
which no alteration of circumstances, no amount of prejudice or dis- 
couragement, could suffice to justify—our natural friends converted 
into foes, and our foes into friends !—no language sufficiently gentle 
towards Rome, or too galling and opprobrious towards the Civil Power ! 
—when he marks how much treason, openly vented against the prin- 
ciples with which the movement set out, if not actually encouraged 
amongst us, has been allowed to pass unrebuked!—when he looks out 
upon the sea, which we had undertaken to defend, and of which every 
cross current, every rock and shoal, had been carefully laid down in 
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the charts of former navigators, literally strewn with wrecks, which have 
been caused, not by any sudden storm or unforeseen attack, but solely 
by the wilfulness and incapacity of the mariners themselves °!” 


Now, ths is a very true and graphic feature of the pre- 
sent position of the High-Church party, including, under that 
term, both the sections into which that party is, unhappily, 
divided—such are really the effects of the great movement which 
has been going on in the English Church during the last twenty 
ears. 
. But it may possibly be said, ‘‘ how can you expect any govern- 
ment to ‘head a movement’ which has produced such effects— 
within which such influences, as you here describe, are actually 
at work!” We reply that, assuming of course the movement 
to contain elements of good, which this undoubtedly did, such 
a step would be a simple measure of justice—since, inasmuch 
as those effects are, to a certain extent, the results of coldness 
and neglect on the part of the State, therefore the State is bound 
to repair that neglect by its future conduct. But we say, moreover, 
that these influences, evil as we admit them to be, are really diffused 
over only a comparatively small section of the High-Church 
party. We are most firmly convinced that the great majority of 
that party are untainted by the peculiar views of the extreme 
section. It is perfectly true that they have, as we have shown 
above, most unhappily allowed the most active members of that 
section to take the lead among them; but we are firmly convinced, 
that it is in the power of any government, which will deal fairly, 
honestly, and impartially with the English Church, to dissolve 
that connexion at once and for ever. Lord Derby may rely upon 
it, that the vast majority of the clergy and laity of the English 
communion will rally around him as one man the moment they 
see him beginning to act up to the principles he has already so 
eloquently professed. Let him show that he regards the Church 
of Curist, as Gon’s own heritage, as the Vineyard which Gov’s 
right hand hath planted ;—let him show that he considers it the 
highest privilege of a Christian Statesman, not to break down the 
hedge of that vineyard—nor to pluck off her grapes—not, as the wild 
boar out of the wood, to root it up, as a wild beast of the field, to 
devour it—but rather to fence it, and gather out the stones thereof, and 
plant it with the choicest vine ;—let Lord Derby show, by his 
ecclesiastical appointments, that he is desirous of promoting men 
of earnest piety, without reference to party ;—let him show 
that he will allow no considerations of political expediency to 
influence him in any way, when dealing with aught connected with 


5 Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal, p. 174. 
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the Church;—let him show his consciousness of the great truth, 
that Churchmen will not be contented any longer with ‘‘ shams,” 
—that the days of careless indolence, and worldly ease, and 
callous indifference, the days when men were content to fatten on 
the emoluments of the Church, without doing her work, are gone 
for ever ;—let Lord Derby take such a course as this, and it is 
our earnest conviction that, by the adoption of that course, he 
will do very much indeed to place his government on a secure and 
permanent footing. Any how, we are sure of one thing, that in 
so doing, be the result what it may, he will satisfy the dictates of 
his own conscience—that in so doing, he will earn for himself the 
glorious character of a Christian Statesman—that in so doing, he 
will best perform his duty alike to his Gop and to his country. 











Murray's Horatian Criticism. 


Ant. VI.—Original Views of Passages in the Life and Writings 
of the Poet-Philosopher of Venusia: with which is combined an 
Illustration of the Suitability of the Ancient Epic and Lyric 
Styles to Modern Subjects of National and General Interest. 
By Joun Murray, M.A., de. &ce. Dublin: Hodges and 


Smith. 


Ar the present moment a contest of almost unexampled bitter- 
ness is raging at the other side of the Channel in reference to 
classical studies in general; and so hotly and vehemently is ‘it 
pursued by bishops, archbishops, abbés, monks, professors, and 
journalists, who appear to be equally divided on the question, 
that one party accuses the other of heresy, while the other retorts 
the charge of infidelity. We presume this noisy and angry con- 
troversy will die away after a time, and leave matters pretty 
much as it found them. To exclude the classics from schools 
and seminaries would be impossible in a communion where Latin 
is still so extensively used in all ecclesiastical affairs. Nor, in- 
deed, can it be possible in any system which seeks to cultivate 
the taste by the study of the best models, or to develop the 
faculties through the medium of the highest philosophy. The 
value of the classical writings is only, amongst ourselves, disputed 
by those who are unacquainted with them; while, at the same 
time, it must be admitted, that much serious evil to morals has 
arisen from the careless and indiscriminate study of the classics, 
and from the coarseness and sensuality which, in many cases, dis- 
figure their pages, and which ought in all cases to be removed. 

The volume before us is a gratifying evidence of the high 
range of classical attainments in the University of Dublin, from 
which it proceeds. We would note especially a Latin poem at 
the conclusion, which appears to us deserving of the highest ad- 
miration. It is on the “ Regia Natalitia ;” and might almost 
have been composed by the Bard of Venusia himself. Mr. 
Murray’s criticisms on Horace are always ingenious and acute, 
if not in all cases satisfactory, and we are indebted to him for 
biographical notices of the poet, which will be most acceptable to 
all critical students of his pages. : 

We may add that the volume before us is not intended 
for junior students of Horace. There is no lack of works 
adapted to their use, thanks to the labours of such men as Mr. 
Kerchever Arnold. The facilities, indeed, now afforded for the 
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study of the classics, would have elicited many a groan from the 
pedagogues of a former generation could they have foreseen 


them. ’ 
Are such productions evidence of our continued or increased 


value for learning? They undoubtedly prove our increased love 
of teaching; but are all these helps to study a sign that the 

wer has increased with the desire for acquiring classical know- 
edge? These scaling ladders for youth rather show, we fear, a 
disposition to take by storm, than the intention to enter in by 
patient mining. We do not now “sit down before the for- 
tress ;” we attempt it by a coup de main. To publish a fine 
scholarly edition of one of the great classics, with scholarly notes 
and remarks, is indeed a proof that this age is not unworthy of 
its predecessors. To avail ourselves of the erudition, without the 
overlaying superabundance of our German neighbours, shows at 
once our liberality and our sense; but when we see a page of 
works “adapted to the use of schools,” and ‘‘ Preparatory 
Lessons,” and so forth, and then another page of the same sort, 
and then another, we are inclined to believe that the rising gene- 
ration must be, instead of extraordinarily clever, as they think 
themselves, most remarkably dull. Drudgery, independent of the 
end of the drudgery, is a fine thing in itself. ‘‘ Boys will be boys,” 
and therefore that they may be men, boys must work, And 
when we see what great men have been great scholars, we rejoice 
that, by whatever means, to be a scholar, is still a necessary of 
life to an Englishman. The idleness of genius is now an ex- 
ploded idea; when we come to look into the history of men of 
genius, we find how hard they laboured; and from the days of 

emosthenes till now, distinction is only to be attained by fair 
drudgery. Drudgery will not make genius; but to make genius 
available, it must have laboured at the preparation ; and what- 
ever is to be the destination the youth is to have, whatever is the 
part he is to “ play in the after game of life,” it must be from “a 
childish thought” that has been ‘ pleased” with the great actions 
of antiquity. For this reason, the earlier our intimacy with the 
poner begins, the better. F amiliarity does not in this case 
reed contempt, because with our earliest associations with 
Homer, Pindar, and Sophocles, we have also the early asso- 
ciations of youth, and hope, and happiness. At fifteen we re- 
member the miseries of the Latin grammar, but at fifty we re- 
member only the jokes, the fun, the joyousness of our school- 
days ; and our recollection of the Pythian Games are so blended 
with those of cricket, that in the distance all looks equally bright, 
and hoar antiquity is gilded by the morning sun. For this 
reason we have always felt that this hoar antiquity should be as 
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hoary as possible; that the towers we are to venerate all our 
lives, the land marks in the waste of time, should be the greatest 
monuments of the human mind, and we have always regretted that 
Horace should be so strenuously studied. If we could look at 
Horace with rh besa eyes, we should perceive his unworthi- 
ness to be placed on the same level with Homer and Pindar. We 
would not have him as much read, and he is often more than any 
other of the classic course ; so much so, that it is hard to divest 
ourselves of our well-taught respect for him—to ourselves pecu- 
liarly so—It seems ungrateful—heartless, to forget the pains that 
were taken to instruct us in him; we never can forget the light 
which dawned upon us on entering the fifth form, and coming 
under the great man’s own eye—The life with which each phrase 
became instinct—How the words which we had been so long 
looking at in the boggy lower atmosphere, came at once in these 
rarefied regions to have a visibility of meaning of which we had 
not dreamed below. The allusions, the references, the multitude 
of ideas which could be spun out of a single passage, amazed 
and enchanted us. What a long revolving train of historic re- 
mains were wrought out to our awakened minds! Augustus and 
Imperial Rome, and Rome a republic, and the whole fabric of 
Roman polity, customs, laws, and religion, and all their still 
existing influence on European society, were all certainly opened 
to our view, by the best of teachers, in our course of Horace. 
And yet we do not consider ourselves as the worst, or the most 
ungrateful of scholars for depreciating this very Horace, and for 
the very reason that he did afford such copious references. Had 
he possessed original genius, we should have studied him only, or 
our annotations would have been with reference only to his 
genius. When we read Shakespear, we may glance at a note 
to see what the meaning of an old word may be in modern 
English, but we hurry on with the poetry, and when we think of 
him, it is of Shakespear, not of Shakespear’s times. In fact, 
most of Horace’s productions are mere vers de société. He 
was essentially a man of society, a man of the world. And we 
have “ aivaal y” used a French phrase in speaking of him, be- 
cause we think he is so much more suited to French than to 
English taste. This may seem a paradox when we at the same 
time assert that Horace has maintained his place in English 
schools in a great measure from our familiarity with him irom 
Pope’s paraphrases. But it is not a paradox ; both assertions, 
if we consider them, will prove to be true and uncontradictory. 
Boileau was, according to Plutarch’s system of parallels on the 
Chart of Biography, exactly on the parallel of Horace in ability, 
allowing for the difference in the age and the country. But 
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Pope was of a different calibre. In his imitation of Horace, 
there is nothing of the original but the good sense, in which he 
is equal, while . is as inferior from his malignity, as he is su- 

rior by his wit and versification. Pope had none of the bon- 
Cee of Horace. He was of a feeble body and irritable mind. 
Horace appears to have been eminently equable in his temper, 
possessing much of the French philosophy of temperament, much 
of their springiness under misfortune, and much of their know- 
ledge of business in the midst of their frivolous pursuits, and the 
same power of rising superior to the loss of fortune, though knowing 
80 all oer to manage it while in possession; and very French, 
too, the mediocrity of his style, the borrowed nature of his by- 
way of grand thoughts, and the easy turns of his company verses ; 
while Pope was, to the last degree, peevish under crosses and 
revengeful of wrongs, rag to money, and discontented as 
to position. There is in Horace, in spite of his flattery, a 
dignity which made him the real friend of the great men of 
whom he was independent; while in Pope there is a con- 
stant alternation of assertions of his scorn of courts and of his 
cringing to courtiers. He was, therefore, in his want of temper 
and want of dignity as unsuited to enact an English Horace as 
could well be, and yet he is, and ever will be considered as such, 
from the grace, the ease, the admirable wit and sense of his 
satires. ‘The memory of the individuals may pass away, but the 

ictures of human nature, of corrupt society, will remain for 
ever. And when we read Horace, we have recourse to the com- 
mentators to tell us why such and such a passage should be ad- 
mired because of its allusions to such and such an event, or such 
and such a character. Pope’s epigrammatic lines are so general 
as to be quoted for ever from their intrinsic truths, epigrams 
being, or rather epigrammatic writing meriting, a criticism 
exactly the contrary of Johnson’s on Pope’s epitaphs ; he cen- 
sures them as epitaphs without a name, without individuality, 
‘‘epitaphs to let ;” whereas satires, which are a series of epi- 
rams, should be without individuality ; they should be universal. 

Soileau was not on much more fit than Pope to be the imitator 
of Horace, by his French bonhommie disposition, but from the 
style of his society and the situation of his court. The court of 
Louis XIV. was much more like that of Augustus than what we 
are pleased to call our Augustan age. Under Anne and the first 
and second George we were under a government settled certainly 
and peaceful, but held under a precarious tenure, and eminently 
constitutional ; that is to say, the farthest possible from absolute. 
We were aol recovering from the double deluge of fanatic 
purism and infidel profligacy. The impress of Cromwell and 
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of Charles II. were still on the forms of society; and in our 
struggles against power and puritanism we were in as opposite a 
state as possible from the calm belonging to the “bon tyran” 
Augustus, a state much more resembling the meridian of the 
great Louis's days. The rudeness of the stormy of his earl 
reign, and the disappearing race of ancient cavalier nobles, wi 
their country castles, and vassals, and chieftain feelings, and 
Montaignish simplicity, and hardihood of character, was not un- 
like the decayed republican gentry who melted away with their 
republican feelings under the slow-consuming supremacy of the 
first emperor—the invisible, gentle, unperceived, enveloping act 
of despotism which gathered all into its invincible folds, gradually 
crushed all in one common servitude, as Louis XIV., with his 
magnificence and his arts, brought all France to Paris, and all 
her nobility to be petit-maitre slaves. In Pope’s original poems 
we see at once the superiority of his country and of his genius, 
In the Essay on Man, he nearly approaches Lucretius, ¢ie Latin 
poet. There is nothing in Horace, we think we can prove, of 
real genius. It is not the fashion to read Pope, and his measure 
palls on the ear, but his sense and his genius are too much inter- 
woven in our literature to be forgotten while it remains. May 
not the same be said of Horace? Are not his lines quoted ? 
Allusions to him occur in every writer, and a man is thought a 
scholar who can repeat a line of Horace. It is precisely against 
this integrating of his mediocrity into our literature that we de- 
precate. It is from this blind delusion that we would awaken 
our countrymen. It is to open their eyes to their own deception, 
that we would turn their studies from the inferior to the true 
great ; we would leave very little of our school and college course 
to Horace, and give the time so misspent upon him to the 
master minds, the real geniuses of antiquity. It has been said 
that “ the elegant negligence of Anacreon, the song ee mag- 
nificent sublimity of Pindar, and the plaintive melancholy of 
Simonides, alternate in the Odes of Horace.” We are ready to 
admit his graceful negligence; it is his chief merit ; we join un- 
reservedly in our admiration of his domestic pictures, his 

“ligna super foco 


Large reponens, atque benignius 
Deprome quadrimum Sabina.” 





His— 
“ Quis non te potius, Bacche pater, teque, decens Venus ?” 
and the Bore— 


“ Accurrit quidam notus mihi nomine tantum, u 
Arreptaque manu, Quid agis, dulcissime rerum ? 
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are admirable—they are exactly the style in which his merit 
appears, and to which we maintain he should have confined him- 
self; to which, at least, our admiration should be confined. The 
journey to Brundusium from “ Egressum magna me accepit” to the 
“finis chartaeque viseque,” is the perfection of the vers de société, 
which are written by a gentleman about town. We can fancy 
the glory of being the first to recite them, the question of ‘* Have 
you seen The Journey?” “Have not you had Horace’s last?” 
and the handing about and the copying. There was some satis- 
faction in those days in copying—every thing was not in print as 
soon as it was thought. What advertisements were there? “ In 
hand,” we suppose, instead of “in the press,” appeared for some 
time, but where? In writings like “Try Warren’s Blacking” 
on the walls? or in affiches stuck up? Or had they arrived at 
our height of civilization in having walking general advertisers ? 
It does not appear that criers went about as with our “ Report 
of the Trial,” or “ Last Dying Speech and Confession,” calling 
out “the Newest New Satire of Quintus Horatius Flaccus.” 
Was there a blessed interval between these advertisements and 
the actual sale in which the privileged few, like those gifted with 
the private entrée at court, could see the precious work before 
every body could—when they could, like the ‘“ Athenzeum” or 
“Literary Gazette,” review the work before it appeared, pro- 
nounce upon its character before it was alive, and decide its fate 
before it had begun its career ? 

It has been argued whether Horace produced his pieces singly 
or all together: but it hardly admits of any question. Bentley, 
indeed, with his usual dull ingenuity, contends that he wrote 
a whole set of Satires at once, all his Satires and all his Epistles 
de suite ; when the very essence of each Satire is its individuality. 
They were all evidently poems on several occasions. The privi- 
leged few, were probably allowed to see the tablets after the 
“seepe stilum vertas” had been often enough repeated, before 
the scribe had copied them. The less favoured but more boasting, 
the “ bustling Botherbies” of those days, had a reading of the scroll 
volume before it was consigned to the booksellers; where— 


‘Vertumnum Janumque, liber, spectare videris : 
Scilicet ut prostes Sosiorum pumice mundus.” 


and the book was common to all the world—the being able to 
say, “I saw it in the tablets,” being equivalent to the pompous 
whisper of “I saw the MS.,” and he who could remember a 
line or two, or who had made a stolen copy, being for a few days 
to enjoy the short-lived glory of repeating or handing about in the 
coteries, as a great favour, what every body could see for them- 
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selves three days after. The descriptions of all this sort of 
society, and all the good-humoured satire of his remarks, are 
Horace’s great and in our opinion only real merit. The coarse- 
ness and disgusting nature of some of his allusions are not his 
fault, but those of his time, and are not so startling to our taste 
as those of Pope and Churchill. We class among his occasional 
pieces the “Apology to Augustus ;” the first epistle of the 
second book, his answer to the Emperor's polite reproaches 
for not immortalizing him as his patron. It has all the grace- 
ful flattery of a dedication, and the deference of a courtier, with 
the calmness and ease of an independent man of the world. 
And to the time and the persons alluded to in these lighter 
poems, the greatness of Augustus and the age when he lived, 
one of the most remarkable eras in the history of the world, is 
the care with which they have been preserved to be attributed. 
They were written in a very marked time—they were new of 
their kind, and they were of that species to be particularly 
popular in such courts as those of Augustus and Tiberius; every 
body would have a copy, and as no violent commotions took place 
for a considerable time after they were thus well known, there 
were copies enough to preserve them, they were multiplied in the 
colonies; we suppose it was as much a necessity of fashion to 
have a copy of Horace in the Roman colonies as it was to have a 
Waverley novel in the United States. A pro-consul stationed 
at Seville did not think himself genteel unless he could write to 
Rome a line of Horace—the poet who “did” poems that the 
emperor read. This is all very natural, but that unprejudiced 
moderns who can read Pindar, should continue to call the Odes 
of Horace sublime poetry is very puzzling. The fact is, moderns 
are not unprejudiced, we have still some of the colonial feeling ; 
we think it ungenteel not to admire what was admired in the 
Augustan age. And we forget how little they had then of their 
own to admire: Horace’s Odes were new; they were intended to 
be in Latin what Pindar and Alceeus had produced in Greek, and 
were cried up accordingly. The thirty-seventh of the first book 
is imitated from the— 


Nov xpy peOvoxev, kai riva mpdg Biay 
Ilivecy, érecdy xdrOave Mupowdog* 


of Alczeus, but how wretchedly inferior is it! The very attempt 
to imitate in so inferior a language shows a strange incapacity 
for any true feeling of admiration for his original; and yet it 
seems unjust to accuse an author of copying at once because he 
does, and because he does not admire an original: and yet it is 
so; Horace could perceive the glories of the Greek odes, but he 
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could not perceive his own inability to attain their grace and 
force. He had a material to work with which he could not 
fashion to the form he admired: it was a striving against nature, 
and here with a beautiful model and a noble subject he has 
clearly proved the bad material and the inferior power with which 
he worked. Cleopatra was as fine a subject for the ode as could 
be chosen: the enchantress queen, whose spells had so subdued 
the heroes and the kings that came within her magic influence. 
This fascinating enchantress, this mighty queen of nations and of 
hearts, Horace compares to a gentle dove or swift hare pursued 
by a hawk over the snowy fields! A simile so laughably un- 
suited to the subject and so absurd in itself, so thoroughly 
cockney. Similies of a hawk, a pigeon, and a hare, occur per- 
petually in Greek poets, and Horace thought a simile should be 
introduced ; but what did a gentleman about town know of hares 
or hawks? and he therefore sets his hawk a running through the 
snowy fields—for unless the hawk ran, what have the snow 

fields to do in the matter? ‘“* Fatale monstrum,” is a feeble 
attempt at a grand expression. Her grace and her charms, not 
her wickedness or her grace and charms so wickedly employed, 
was the thing to be expressed; the “ fatale ” is wrongly applied and 
‘‘ muliebriter” is very harsh, and though the last lines from ‘‘ Ausa 
et jacentem” to the end appear to be fine, they are utterly un- 
worthy of the subject. It 1s a failure not only in its execution, 
but in its object; to exalt the loss of such a captive to the 
triumph of Augustus should surely have been his purpose, but 
the glory and the powers of Cleopatra are unaccountably omitted 
—one of the strongest proofs of our position, that Horace was 
only a verse-maker, not a poet. We know what a true poet 
made of the character in Antony and Cleopatra, but then Shake- 
spear had the advantage of the drama; we are speaking of what 
could have been done in an ode. Even in these concluding lines, 
though sounding, and though from “ vultu sereno fortis” we 
expect a description of the final scene; yet what is there? In 
Homer and in Pindar a word, a line, brings before our eyes the 
whole living picture: here all is vague, and we only know that 
Cleopatra died by the venom of a serpent. A true poet would 
have brought her at once before our eyes—we should have seen 

her on her couch, we should have beheld the poisonous asp 

applied, we should have now the mortal paleness gaining on her 
features, and should have had before us this queen of pomp and 

pleasure cold and stiff, a lump of lifeless clay. But Horace is 

contented to mention the bare fact, and to tell us that her body 

imbibed the black venom ; but the bare fact would have been less 

inconsistent than the abortive attempt at particular description. 
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In short, it is a most Pindaric subject most un-Pindarically 
were: 

Of the lyric measure in the Latin language, we will speak by- 
and-by, but let us now consider his great work, the Ode, 
‘The Carmen Szeculare :” we will take it by itself, as it is usually 
printed, for by our own theory of the occasional nature of his 
tia we cannot agree to Sanadon’s very ingenious supposition 
that— 


* Odi profanum vulgus et arceo: 
Favete linguis : carmina non prius 
Audita Musarum sacerdos 
Virginibus puerisque canto,” 


was the introduction, and then making the performance last three 
days: the first beginning with (Car. iv. 6) 


* Dive, quem proles Niobea magnz 
Vindicem lingue,” 


and ending with “ Levis Agyieu;” on the second day (i. 21) 
‘‘Dianam tenerze dicite virgines,” to the end; and on the third 
the actual ‘‘ Carmen Seeculare,” followed by the remaining stanzas 
of the ‘‘ Dive, quem proles Niobea,” for which arrangement there 
is not a shadow of evidence, and it seems a very daring pro- 
cedure to cut poems to pieces in this way, and put a head here 
and a tail there, and then say, ‘‘ what a rare beast is this!” But 
we are content to take the “Carmen Szeculare” as we find it in 
the existing MSS. of Horace, and as the most accredited editions 
give it, and begin with 


* Phoebe, silvarumque potens Diana.” 


And in the first ten lines, the invocation, where the first power should 
appear, there is neither solemnity nor piety : the word “ potens,” 
in the first line, is in itself feeble, because it is too general ; and 
‘“‘decus,” in the second, is feebler still—* a credit to the skies,” 
is the notion it must give ; or even if we consider it as “‘ grace,” 
it is but a poor compliment, and how exceedingly flat is the 


** possis nihil urbe Roma 
Visere majus.” 


The Fates should have brought forth the sublime, if it was to be 
brought out—the not only superhuman but super-deity force of 
the Petdsedi it was so intended; but what is there sublime 
either in the idea, or the rhythm, or the force of the words? How 
inferior to the sublime Homeric Destiny! ‘* Veraces cecinisse” is 
harsh and hissing. ‘ Semel” is a very trivial word ; it has no- 
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thing of the immutable force that was required in describing fated 
dooms, and “servat” is so evidently pitiful that the critics have 
tried to change it for “ hzeret,” which, though a stronger and more 
startling word, can hardly bear the construction. _What can be 
less religious than “‘ Roma si vestrum est opus?” It is not the 
KAvOi pev, "Apyupdrot’, d¢ Xpvaonv apyguBeByxag, 
KidAay re Zabény, Tevédord re ige avaccec, 

of Homer, which does not imply that the cities might have come 
by nature, but humbly reminds the deity of the protection he had 
afforded. In a prayer the doubt is not of the power of the deity, 
it is of the prayer being acceptable. And although “ Romam si 
vestrum opus,” taken with the whole passage, is only an interro- 
gative assertion, it is not the tone of prayer. ‘‘ Anchisze Vene- 
risque sanguis,” is a mere genealogical fact. Anchises and Venus 
are put together as we might say John and Joan. In any men- 
tion of a deity in poetry, it should be with a solemnity which is a 
part of poetry: but in a religious ode the mentioning Anchises 
as the father of A¢neas, and Venus as the mother, without even 
an epithet to mark her as a goddess, is, to say the least of it, in- 
decorous, but it is contrary to the rules of ‘art, which are only 
rules that spring from sense and feeling. To produce a high and 
solemn impression in speaking of the descent of his nation’s 
founder, seems but a simple necessity in such a poem, and yet it 
is here totally overlooked. 


‘Jam mari terraque manus potentes 
Medus, Albanasque timet secures : 
Jam Scythe responsa petunt, superbi 

Nuper, et Indi,” 


are noble lines, fine in sentiment and grand inrhythm. The next 
are spirited too, but how lame the end, 





“ apparetque beata pleno 
Copia cornu.” 


To address Apollo as “ Augur” is very irreverent. He was the 
patron of divination, the source of prophetic fury, the voice which 
spoke in oracles, the instructor of sacrificial rites; but to call 
upon him as a soothsayer is a mockery. We set off coldly, and 
we get no warmer after working up to the end; we have nothing 
grander to say than 





_ Meliusque semper 
Proroget z2vum.” 


And in the concluding lines the whole collected gods who should 
have been the finale, come first, and Apollo and Diana after 
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them. He began with, and therefore he concludes with then— 
a sort of rule perfectly in accordance with what we consider the 
author to have been, a verse-maker; a rule totally at variance 
with those rules which belong to nature, and which would have 
been followed by our author, had he been, what he is called, a 
true poet. Here are seventy-five lines on the most noble subject 
for a poet to attempt, and in these seventy-five lines there are six 
which are really rhythmical, and which contain one fine thought. 
So much for the Pindaric sublimity of Horace. Let us look at 
any ode of Pindar’s of about the same length—the 11th Pythian, 
for instance :— 

Kaédpov xépor, Léueda 

Mey ‘Odvpmiadwy ayudric. 


How many noble thoughts, how many sublime images does it 
convey! There is a grandeur and a grace in the “Q raidec 
‘Apnoviac, which shows at once the master mind; while the 
Ogoa Ogu igoav TtéOwva, though in the simplest words, has all 
the dignity of a religious address. But in comparing Horace 
with Pindar we are treating him with an injustice, and imputin 
a presumption to him that he does not deserve. The fault is in 
his admirers ; he himself was well aware of his inferiority, his 


7 ceratis ope Deedalea 
Nititur pennis.” 





And it was impossible that he could write of the deities with the 
solemn devotional feelings of Pindar. It is absurd to read his 
“ Carmen Seeculare” as a religious poem. Augustus was, with 
his usual policy, desirous to keep up the popular superstitions, 
and to show how he reverenced the national worship. But 
though he and his courtiers might wish for propriety’s sake to 
keep up a bowing acquaintance with Jupiter and the rest, they 
were all of a very impious turn, and hence the attempts at pious 
sublimity come so poorly off. We have, therefore, dwelt on them 
only to expose the absurdity of producing them as specimens of 
grand poetry. ’ 

Let us try his powers in this ode to Pindar, where he is not 
hampered by gods and goddesses that he does not care about. 
Here should be fervour, and spirit, and poetic thought—and is 
there? His first description of the rolling torrent of Pindar's 
poetry, much as it has been praised, is at once tumid and flat, 
‘“‘notas ripas” being a particularity that has nothing to do with 
the simile, and ‘immensus” being a generality that conveys no- 
thing to the mind. But 


Seu deos, regesque canit, deorum 
Sanguinem,” 
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ig fine versification and a grand description of a poet’s powers. It 
is a noble verse, while the rest of the summary of the Pindaric 
subjects is but a summary, without grandeur of rhythm or one 
spark of the fire he is lauding. 
o pugilemve equumve 
Dicit,” 
is wretchedly poor. ‘‘ Dicit” has no force, and 


6é 





centum potiore signis 
Munere donat,”’ 


is equally spiritless. He does not tell us how these noble poems 
wrought upon himself. He merely repeats, as a catalogue, of 
what they consist. He does not imagine what was the mind that 
produced these gorgeous descriptions. He tells us that such 
were described, and goes on to tell how he went himself so 
laboriously to work, a fact of which he had before made us per- 
fectly aware unconsciously in every line we read. Here is one of 
the greatest poets that the world ever saw to be eulogized and 
described, and five and twenty lines are employed, in which there 
is one worthy of the subject. 

Let us now try his powers as a philosopher: we will take the 
first Epistle to Meecenas, v. 11 :— 





** Quid verum atque decens curo et rogo, et omnis in hoc sum: 
Condo, et compono, quae mox depromere possim.”’ 


Here he tells us that he hoards and puts together moral precepts 
which he can draw forth when he wants them. And hence we 
should expect a philosophical essay in verse on morality ; but, 
prejudiced as we are in favour of these epistles by Pope’s splendid 
paraphrases, yet we must at once give up the philosophy ; the 
utmost this can claim is to be called philosophical satire. It is a 
satire. It at once and in itself shows the nature of the man. 
He was a man of the world; neither a poet, in the true sense of 
the word, nor yet a philosopher, unless we use the word in the 
profane sense to which it was degraded in France before the 
revolution. We find exactly the same fault with the “ Nil ad- 
mirari,” so often quoted as a specimen of true poetry. The 
original sentiment is anti-poetical. The very words lay the spirit 
of poetry at the outset. Who could dare to call himself a poet 
and begin a poem with “ Nil admirari?” A man who has lost 
the capacity for wonder, the power of being astonished, has lost 
all power of enthusiasm, all power of being a poet. And hence 
the very versification is, as it must be, poor, and after begin- 
ning with heaven, and earth, and the sun, and the stars, and all 


that should belong to the sublime, falls down at once to common- 
place satire. 
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Now for the De Arte Poetica. We have tried him in the religious 
and philosophieal line, and we have tried what the inspiration of 
a great name could do, and we find in all these performances that 
Horace does not merit the epithet of a sublime, or even that of a 
great poet; still in an Essay on Poetry, we may perhaps find the 
poet at last. But first we will examine his picture of dramatic 
inspiration, in the Epistle to Augustus (Ep. ii. 1) :— 


‘‘Ille per extentum funem mihi posse videtur 
Ire poéta, meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus ; et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis:" 


“extentum funem,” the length of the tether; just such an 
expression as becomes a verse-maker. A poet has no tether, 
knows no restraint, and can fancy no bounds. “ Pectus inaniter 
angit,” and ‘‘falsis terroribus ;” how anti-sublime, how utterly soul- 
less, how incapable of describing what he attempted, is the man 
who uses these epithets. He is attempting to describe the magic 
spells by which a dramatic representation can affect the spec- 
tator, and he, in two words, shows that they had no power over 
him; he can coolly talk of the vanity and unreality of what he 
wants to praise! he cannot carry away with him the hearts of 
his readers, for his own was not carried away by the very scenes 
he tells us should have that power; and yet this is a passage 
which critics tell us includes all that Shakespear can effect. The 
wonder is not that a false terror can affect us, but that the author 
has the power of making us really agitated. Horace is surprised 
that fictitious woes should affect our minds; if he had been truly 
moved, he would have been surprised at the truth, not at the 
falsehood. It is the truth to nature which is the magic art, the 
real sublime; but this Horace was not capable of feeling or com- 
prehending. He enlarges upon the drama in the Ars Poetica, 
and he would have induced his countrymen to patronize the real 
drama, instead of their shows and fights; his persuasions were 
ineffectual, and we cannot wonder that they were so. He says: 


‘Sit Medea ferox, invictaque ; flebilis Ino, 
Perfidus Ixion, Io vaga, tristis Orestes.” 


This summing up of the characters of the greatest dramas of 
Antiquity with an epithet or two a-piece, is in itself absurd, but 
it is not even well done, “tristis,” 1s so totally unworthy of the 
frenzied remorse of Orestes ; ‘tristis”—a dutiful young gentle- 
man in black broad tunic, regretting a mother who had died very 
respectably of the influenza, might be called “tristis”—but to 
have nothing stronger to say of the fury-pursued Orestes is a 
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poverty of expression that is piteous. It is hardly possible to 
form the idea of a human being who could write of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, a dry catalogue of names, and a set of arid rules for 
composition ; even now, who can speak with cold criticism of 
Homer? but in the days of Horace, when the theology of Homer 
was still the religion of his country ; when Jupiter and Juno 
were still deities, and the Homeric host of heaven were still the 
visible idols before his eyes, how could he write thus unimpas- 
sionedly of their poet? How can he be admired for his often- 
quoted “ bonus dormitat Homerus”—so exactly the self-sufficient 
style of a gentleman about town—‘* the good Homer,” a patroniz- 
ing regret that he had not had the advantage of a court educa- 
tion. Weneed go no further; we have sought in vain for any 
thing sublime; it is not to be found. 

We are told, however, that we have in Horace the plaintive 
sweetness of Simonides. His verses on Virgil’s departure are, 
we believe, those which are considered as his tenderest pro- 
duction :— 

** Sic te Diva potens Cypri, 

Sic fratres Helena, lucida sidera, 
Ventorumque regat pater, 

Obstrictis aliis, praeter Iapyga, 
Navis, que tibi creditum 

Debes Virgilium, finibus Atticis 
Reddas incolumem, precor ; 

Et serves anime dimidium mee.” 


We are not ourselves guilty of the comparison, we have only 
quoted the opinion of a critic, and for answer to his criticism, we 
give the following from Simonides :— 

+ * * * % * * 

Néwra 0’ ovdeic daric ov Soxéet Bporay, 

tour re kayabotow iLéaBac gidoc. 

pbarer ce roy ple yihjoacg agnor haPov 

Tp TEP iKyTat, Tou CE CvaTHVOL VOoOL 

pei pover Ovnrwr, rove O° "AoE: Cedunevouc 

TEU TEL peXaivne 'Aiene bro x9orec. 

oe és Baragaon AaiNare KNovEUpEVoe 

Kat KuuagY TOANOIOL TONdULIC AOE 

OvyoKxovaw, evr’ ay pun) evr howvrat Coe. 

ol o ay Xo. nv avavro dvarive popw 

KaUTa YpETOL Aeirovaew Alou paog* 

ourw Kako ar oucer, adrXya pupiae 

Pporotot KHpEC KAVETIMpacToL Cvai 

Kat rypar eoriy, * * * & # 


We have thus given passages from some of our author’s most 
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admired works in support of our opinion ; but it is not thus that 
we judge of a writer. It is by the general impression left on the 
mind, the passages which remain in the memory, that our opinion 
is formed. ‘The general impression on reading the works of 
Horace, is of wit, justly expressed satire, excellent good sense, 
and perfect good humour. The passages which occur for quo- 
tation are all of this class, and the imitations which have been 
made of him, are all of the satirist and the man of the world. 
Fame enough, one would think. It is only injuring his fame 
to speak of him as a great poet. This arises, however, in part, it 
must be allowed, in spite of his deprecatory address to Pindar, 
from his own presumption. He would needs write of high 
things ; he had no high thoughts. In the days of Augustus, the 
religious character of the Romans, which had so long distin- 
guished and upheld their power, was beginning to wear away. The 
necessity for a purer faith was becoming every day more manifest, 
and the mighty revolution was at hand, which was for a time to 
make the Eternal City the capital of the Christian, as it had been 
of the heathen world, and where it was so long to hold a spiritual 
dominion, as tyrannic and supreme as that temporal empire 
which broke in its own weight, fell to pieces and crumbled into 
dust: a change which Horace and his patron not only did not 
foresee, but could not have comprehended. That the idols, 
whose temples and processions they were upholding as a state 
necessity, should perish, they might imagine ; but the religious rise 
of feeling, the aspiration of man after the unknown, and his inca- 
pacity of existence without devotion, could not have occurred to 
them. They were just in that degree of civilization when a few, 
who have no great bodily sufferings, or mental anxieties, men of 
cold hearts and witty heads, arrive at a conclusion that all religion 
is superstition, and that superstition does for the vulgar, but that 
‘““we are above it.” Thus was the first great source of the 
sublime cut off. The next, the heroism of liberty, was dead. 
Horace could only celebrate the splendid despotism erected on 
its tomb. The glory of war, and the fierce joys of warrior life, 
were abhorrent to his coward nature ; and for such a nature, in 
such circumstances, to attempt the sublime, was absurd, and 
equally so to try to “do” tenderness ; it was not in the least in his 
line ; we doubt if it occurred to him. 

His great boast of introducing the Lyric measure into the 
Latin tongue was alsoa fantastic experiment—it would have been 
so in a real genius, a real poet, but a true poet would never have 
done it. A poet who was conscious of his own powers would 
have at once made a style of his own. His own genius would 
have seized the national form ; his powers would have tamed his 
VOL, XVIII.—No, xxxv.—ocTOBER, 1852. M 
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language, were it never so rude; he would never have gone to 
borrow from a foreign tongue. ‘The easiest and most rhythmical 
ballad measure in the world is that of the Spanish romances, and 
when the Spanish writers adopted the Italian sonnet, though still 
poetical, the life was gone. The Pindaric measure 1s out of the 
very nature of the Latin tongue ; and though writers speak of the 
odes of Horace as sung, we doubt that they ever were. There 
does not appear to us any evidence that they were performed to 
music, and their nature appears most unmusical. 

Mr. Macaulay, in his unrivalled modern Lays of Rome, says, in 
his introduction, that the measure of the antique lays was that of 
“Margery Daw.” ‘The instances he gives are undoubtedly in 
that cherished form, but we have few fragments to go upon. 
We can fancy, that, as the language of the Augustan age 
disappeared, melting into all the modern tongues of the fallen 
empire, the old rude forms forced themselves, as the granite 
remains, through the superincumbent mass, while the general 
convulsion of Italy under the Gothic invasions swept away the 
mass of borrowed refinement. The language as well as the 
empire of the Romans broke up into every variety of form, and 
while the words of common life in Italy resolved themselves into 
modern Italian, the words of what was considered Latin continued 
to be used by those who esteemed themselves learned. In Spain, 
and among the Troubadours and Trouveurs, a national ballad 
measure formed itself from the necessity of expressing their pas- 
sions of war and love; while devotion found as necessary and 
natural a form of expression in the old measure of antique Rome. 
We have seen in Mr. Macaulay’s Lays, how superior are those 
which express themselves in our national ballad, Chevy Chace, 
Percy-Reliques measure. 

But how should the construction of verses originally formed for 
old war songs have suited hymns and sacred chaunts? The con- 
struction was only the necessity, the destiny of the language 
that was used. The Italian or the language of the profane 
mimic singers was felt to be unsuited to the purposes of piety : 
Latin was necessarily adopted: and its most vocal form as neces- 
sarily assumed.—The sublime invention of the music that was to 
accompany it, was by force of those sublime feelings of devotion 
which belonged to those ages when faith still possessed some of 
the impulse of its origin. The horrors of Pagan civilization had 
given way before it. We use the word civilization because there 
is no other which describes the degree of refinement to which 
Rome and her states had arrived in the age of Augustus, when the 
light of Christianity first dawned upon the world. That such 
a light should have been followed by such a darkness as that of 
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the earlier centuries of our era, is not wonderful. The so-called 
civilization of heathenism was that of successful conquest, intro- 
duction of foreign business, and accumulation of wealth, such 

lenty of eatables and drinkables and wearables that man could 
afford to be nice and choice and luxurious in their use—the 
quiet of a despotic government, the ease and idleness, which, if it 
did not give them leisure to be good, gave them vacant hours 
which must be amused. The ‘old and plain songs of the.old 
time” would not do—Greek had been studied, Greek was fashion- 
able, and Greek stories and Greek plays were as much the thing 
as to have French novels on our tables, or to attend the French 
theatre is now in England. And to please these fastidious 
Jainéans the writers of the drama were obliged, as Horace says, 
to take the old-established Grecian subjects. And they were 
wiser in their generation than he was. Roman drama on Roman 
story never seems to have succeeded, at least we have no trace 
remaining of it. And Horace had recourse to the middle course 
of adopting a Greek form for Roman words, which, like other 
middle courses, the resource of mediocrity, proved, as we have 
found, a signal failure, at least as a great work of art. In all 
works of first-rate genius there is an end to be worked out, a pur- 
pose to be completed. The intention of the ode is sublimity: it 
was not attained by Horace, but it fully answered the secondary 
purpose which always belongs to a second-rate genius. He had 
his contemporary applause. His verses pleased his society. They 
were exactly such as would succeed in such a society, and our 
interest in all that belongs to such a singular period, the delight 
we take in tracing out the allusions to known events, the fascina- 
tion of following out a Scholiast hint, and all those “ joys that 
only scholars know,” have misled our scholars into the undue 
admiration of Horace, which we have endeavoured to combat. 
And such writing, the result of such society, was only revived to 
man’s admiration, after that night of what must be called bar- 
barism, because we have no other word to express the antithesis 
of what we call civilization. We want a word for each side of 
this antithesis; we want a word which should express the compli- 
cated idea of a state of society where all creature and all mental 
comforts and refinements abound at the same time that morality 
and religion are forgotten, or exist only in words. Such was the 
Augustan age—such was France before the Revolution—such is 
France after the Revolution, with this difference, that before the 
Revolution religion and morality did still exist in words, and since 
the Revolution they exist not even in idea, if we may judge from 
the style of novels which the youth of France take pleasure in 
writing, and the youth of England take pleasure in reading—we 
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want, on the other hand, a word which should express the com- 
plicated notion of a state of society in which, without wealth, with- 
out leisure for the business of bodily or of mental refinement, 
there exist many of the nobler sentiments of piety and heroism 
incompatible with times when the division of labour has divided 
so unfairly the labour and the enjoyment of life. 

It was in this period, which for want of another name we call 
barbarous, that in the horror of Pagan superstition and Pagan 
wickedness, heathen writings, because of their subjects, became 
abhorrent to Christian feeling : high-wrought feelings of devotion, 
the fervour of a new faith, the exaltation of a religion that spoke 
to the heart rather than to the eye, must express itself in music 
and poetry ; it found a music and a poetry of its own; and was 
satisfied. In the zeal for theology nothing but theology was 
worthy of study, and the very devotional turn of the Middle Ages, 
and the ** tomes of casuistry,” on which they were fain to batten, 
were the causes why, when we recurred to the forgotten glories of 
paganism, and disinterred the long-buried relics of heathen poetry, 
we fell to worshipping them. So long used to the hard and 
meagre diet of this dry casuistry and theology, it was not sur- 
rising that we should gorge upon the rich banquet of classic 
‘secae dee when spread before us—gorge to repletion. Once begun 
it went on regularly, handed down from teacher to teacher, and 
while all the great and real poets and writers were duly prized 
and praised and taught by great masters, the inferior sort, more 
level to the capacity of inferior teachers, were taken up as eagerly 
and taught as zealously, and continue to be so taught to this day. 

Horace more especially came to the schoolmaster’s hands, as if 
expressly made for a school book; there is nothing that requires ex- 
alted feelings to be able to enjoy, nothing in the style very difficult 
of apprehension. ‘There are none of the anomalies of manners which 
startle in Homer; while his Art of Poetry was so easy a sum- 
mary of former writings; there is always something captivating 
in lists of works and names which are known; something so 
agreeable, especially to a teacher in the ready cut and dry criti- 
cism, and something so satisfactory in the didactic form. To be 
told what we ought to think is such a relief to the mind, and for 
a schoolmaster such a comfort. To study and to teach Horace’s 
Art of Poetry seemed to be all that the heart of tutor could 
desire, a learning made easy, or rather teaching made easy to the 
teacher, which should have warned off every real scholar from the 
work. It was evidently the production of a very superficial state 
of society, agreeable only to superficial scholars, and likely only to 
produce superficial students. Not that we would be understood to 
reject or despise the De Arte Poetica, such as it is; for what it is, 
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~ we could ill have spared it from among the classics. It is, if justly 
appreciated, as admirable as it is curious; its notices of what was 
then and is now thought excellent, and its canons of criticism are, 
when taken as what they are, perfect; and it is their true value 
that we would insist upon, not only in justice to our author—for 
what greater injustice is there than over praise—but in justice 
to ourselves, in our zeal for the true education of our youth— 
the zeal for teaching them only true excellence. If taught to 
overvalue second-rate merit, we become second-rate in all our 
tastes and all our views, and the effect appears in all our actions. 
And, as society becomes more complicated and more refined, where 
education is most diffused, first-rate merit, first-rate minds are 
more rare. ‘To be a great man where all the rest are uneducated 
and unrefined—unable alike to oppose or to rival—is easy. 
But where a great mass of mankind are to a certain degree 
well taught, and all able to judge and to rival; to be superior, 
is to be superior indeed. All men, however well educated, 
however refined, must be governed and will be led—that the 
governors and leaders should lead to what is highest, is the 
great desideratum. No education can give natural powers; but 
to direct them and exalt them is the business of the teacher ; 
and, that he should so teach, he must be so minded. And though 
an undue admiration of a second-rate author like Horace appears 
a very venial sin, it is one which tends to lower the tone and 
enfeeble the powers of the mind, and as such it is in teachers and 
learners a real and very serious crime. 
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Art. VII.—1. Diocesan Synods and Convocation. A Charge 
delivered to the Cleray and Churchwardens of the Archdeaconry 
of Chichester. By the Reo. J. Garwert, Archdeacon of Chi- 
chester. London: Hatchard. 


2. The Appeal to Convocation. A Charge to the Clergy of the 
East Riding. By Rovent J. Wiieerrorce, M.A., Arch- 
deacon of the East Riding. London: Murray. 


3. Convocation. A Letter to the Right Hon. S. H. Walpole, Secre- 
tary of State, &c. By E. Harotp Browne, M.A., Prebendary 
of Exeter, Vicar of Kenwyn. London: J. W. Parker. 

4, Some Objections to the Revival of Ecclesiastical Synods Answered. 
A Sermon by the Rev. J. D. Wueecer, W.A., &c. Oxford : 
J. H. Parker. 


5. The Ancient Practice and Proposed Revival of Diocesan Synods 
in England. By Wittiam Pounp, M.A. London: Hat- 
chard; Parker, 337, Strand. 


Tue question of the revival of synodal action in the Church of 
England has for some years made so much progress, and has 
recently received so great an impulse from various causes, which 
it is here needless to specify, that we presume the time is not 
remote when some attempt will be made to reinstate the Convo- 
cation or to establish a Synod. It would be impossible, in our 
view, to overrate the importance of that event, when it shall really 
occur; and we do think that no true and faithful son of the 
Church of England can refrain from contemplating the bare pos- 
sibility with feelings in which anxiety is mingled with hope, and 
which must lead him to pray that those in whose hands the 
decision of the important practical questions connected with this 
subject is placed, may be enlightened with wisdom from on 
high, to enable them to act with the foresight and deliberation, 
which will be required to meet the difficulties and risks in their 
way. 

Those objections to the revival of synodal action which appear 
to be most really deserving of attention from Churchmen, are of a 
practical nature ; and, beyond doubt they are, at first sight, most 
serious. We cannot in the least wonder to find some of the 
warmest and most sincere friends of the Church of England 
either wholly or partially influenced by those objections. Un- 
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doubtedly if, as they suppose, the revival of synodal action were to 
afford a new and a wider field for the struggles of religious party 
—if it were to revive the contests between the Bishops and the 
inferior Clergy which convocation during the earlier portion 
of last century exhibited, then we should at once agree with them 
that it were wiser to leave matters as they are at present. We 
readily admit that if contested elections, resembling essentially 
those for secular offices, were to array our clergy and laity in 
hostile bands, the evils from which we suffer might be increased. 
We admit that if a synod, elected amidst the struggle of party, 
and representing different classes of opinions, were to set to work 
sooner or later on all the points in controversy, and to attempt to 
solve all the speculative questions which are now in discussion, 
the result would be, in a high degree, perilous to the Church. 
But it appears to be too much to assume, that if these and other 
possible evils are stedfastly examined with a view to prevent their 
occurrence, no remedy can possibly be devised. It seems unreason- 
able to argue, that because such and such results are likely to 
follow under certain circumstances actual or possible, they must 
equally follow, no matter what modifications or regulations may 
be made. 

It appears to us that there are three points of primary import- 
ance to be attended to in any attempt to reconstruct a synod for 
the Church of England. The first is to provide a deliberative 
body, which is well qualified by its constitution to consult for the 
interests of the Church of England in its widest acceptation, as 
consisting of all who are attached to its communion. The second 
is to lay down general rules for the deliberations and proceedings 
of the body thus created, so as to ensure order, propriety, and the 
dispatch of its business. The third is to determine how far, and 
under what limitations the deliberations of the body so created 
are to extend. 

It seems to us that these are preliminaries which ought to be 
settled by some authority before any attempt is made to proceed 
to other points; and were they satisfactorily settled, we appre- 
hend that most of the objections which are now made by good 
men to the notion of synodal action would disappear. 

I. With reference to the constitution of a synod for the Church 
of England, it may be observed in the first place, that a synod 
to be really national should include the bishops of the Established 
Church in England and Ireland—together with other assistant 
inembers, whether of the clergy or the laity, taken from all parts of 
the United Kingdom. We would give seats to all colonial bishops 
who might be in England. Ireland should be represented in pro- 
portion to the number of its bishops, by deans, archdeacons, and 
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deputies of parochial clergy. Such would be our notion of the 
numbers of the synod: forty bishops of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, colonial bishops, about forty deans, seventy archdeacons, 
thirty proctors of English chapters, and seventy or eighty proctors 
of the English and Irish parochial clergy—altogether about 250 
or 260; besides some of the laity. aving thus stated our 

neral notion of the numbers of the synod, we would remark 
that, in looking to ancient precedents and the general practice of 
the Church in the early ages, a question occurs whether a synod 
should not consist of the bishops only. It is apparent that in 
most of the general and other large councils held in those ages, 
the right of voting and subscription was restricted to bishops and 
their deputies. In the Church of Rome at present it is held, that 
both in general and provincial synods none but bishops have an 
inherent right of sitting as judges, and giving their votes. Others 
may be present by custom or favour, but bishops alone are the 
proper judges in Roman Catholic synods. 

We apprehend, however, that the members of the Church of 
England generally, including our venerated hierarchy, are not of 
opinion that it would be advisable in the present day to compose 
a synod of our Church simply of bishops, to the exclusion of the 
inferior clergy and other members of the Church. Independently 
of other considerations, it would be evidently desirable that the 
bishops should be enabled to call to their councils those of the 
clergy or laity whose knowledge, or experience, or habits of 
business, might be of essential service. Omitting for the present 
the question, how far it is desirable to introduce the laity into 
he: of the Church of England—a point on which we shall 
hereafter speak—we think it may fairly be assumed that no synod 
ought to consist exclusively of bishops. 

But then a question of great importance here arises—and on 
the determination of which much of the practical working of a 
synod must be dependent. It is this: in what relation should 
bishops assembled in synod stand to presbyters and laymen, if any 
such were to be admitted to share in synodal deliberations ? 

Now we conceive that in an episcopal Church there can be but 
one answer to this question. The bishops in any synod must 
have superior authority: the authority of others must be subor- 
dinate to theirs. The bishops are the chief governors of the 
Church, invested with ordinary jurisdiction, spiritual rulers of the 
clergy as well as of the laity. This principle is not only reason- 
able in itself, and accordant with the practice of the Church at 
all times, but it has always been recognized in Convocation, in 


— the lower house proceeds by way of petition to the upper 
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It appears, then, on these principles, that in any synod which 
might be established, the authority of the episcopate ought to be 
fully recognized, and removed from any risk of being infringed on 
by any other inferior members of the synod. This subject should 
be very carefully considered, because, when convocation was in 
action during the last century, there were contests on this ve 
point, which indicated that the relative position of the bishops 
and of the inferior clergy was not determined. The risk, un- 
doubtedly, in establishing a lower house of convocation is, that it 
may suppose itself in a position parallel to that of the House of 
Commons in the present day, and that following this temporal 
precedent, it may be led to separate action independent of the 
episcopate, or may attempt to coerce the upper house by a system 
of agitation. 

The permanent division of the convocation of the province of 
Canterbury into two houses has apparently a tendency to foster 
such notions. ‘This division was not an original feature in the 
convocation: in the province of York it has not been intro- 
duced, but the bishops and clergy have always deliberated in 
one house. It certainly seems that the different practice in the 
province of Canterbury is not without risk of engendering disputes 
between the bishops and clergy in the present day: it consti- 
tutes the latter into a separate body, with its speaker, and its pri- 
vileges, real or imaginary. It removes from that body the presence 
of its superiors, and gives to individuals of the inferior clergy the 
personal influence and authority which would more naturally be- 
long to the episcopate. Now we conceive that these are obvious 
tendencies of the system of permanently dividing a synod into two 
houses; and they are, we think, deserving of serious considera- 
tion. It may be advisable, on certain occasions, that the different 
orders of a synod should deliberate separately—it is evidently 
necessary that the episcopate should have the power of doing so— 
but their permanent and ordinary separation must have, we think, 
a tendency to create dissension, or to overbear the legitimate 
authority of the episcopate. This system might have worked 
well enough in different times from the present ; but, considering 
the general spirit of the age, which has manifested itself in no 
inconsiderable degree in the Church, we should think that in any 
synodical arrangements, including the inferior clergy, it would be 
eminently desirable to place them more immediately under the 
direction and supervision of the episcopate than they are by the 
present arrangements. : 

Supposing, therefore, clergy and laity to be introduced into a 
synod, we should say that the greatest care should be taken to 
make them practically subordinate to the episcopate. Mere 
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theoretical subordination would not meet practical risks: the in- 
ferior clergy and laity ought to be placed in so defined a position, 
that it would be next to impossible that any contest or struggle 
for power should arise. We conceive that this might be accom- 
plished without much difficulty, if the leading principle were 
steadily carried out,—that the inferior clergy and laity do not 
come to a synod to act as judges and legislators, with equal or 
co-ordinate authority with the bishops; but that they come there 
as the assistants and advisers of the bishops, in subordination to 
their authority. 

If this principle be well founded, it would follow that the clergy 
and laity in a synod are not to initiate measures themselves, but 
to wait until they are consulted by their superiors, or specially 
invited to offer suggestions. Nor should they have the power of 
propounding their opinions in a synod at all times, without check 
or control, or even without permission. Nor does it seem consistent 
with the due authority of the episcopate, that the clergy or laity 
should meet separately, and deliberate under presidents chosen by 
themselves ; to the exclusion of the episcopal authority. 

It appears to us, therefore, that the constitution of the synod, 
and its proceedings, must depend materially on the view which is 
taken of the episcopal order. If the clergy and laity are to be 
regarded as independent judges in questions of doctrine and 
discipline, with an authority co-ordinate to that of the bishops, 
one course may be taken ; but if they are to be in subordination 
to the bishops, another course will be taken. In the latter case, 
it would not seem necessary that they should be elected by any 
bodies of constituents. It may be desirable and expedient that 
the clergy or laity should choose persons in whom they have con- 
fidence, and that the bishops in synod should avail themselves of 
the advice specially of those clergy and laity, because it ma 
inspire greater confidence in the synod, and may facilitate the 
reception of its regulations. But the clergy and laity in synod, 
being only the selected advisers of the bishops, and subordinate 
to them, they are not placed in a different me more authoritative 
position, in relation to the bishops, by being elected. 

We say this, because we see nothing in Christian antiquity of 
this practice of electing deputies from the clergy and laity to 
attend synods, It is very true that the bishops who went to 
synods brought some of their clergy with them, but we are not 
aware of any cases in which those clergy were elected, except by 
the bishop himself. And in the mixed synods of the Carlovin- 
gian period, the laity who were present were the magnates of the 
state, summoned by the sovereign. The practice of electing 
deputies from the clergy to synods arose about the thirteenth cen- 
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tury, from which date it has been customary in England; and 
having existed so long, it would be inexpedient, without any strict 
necessity, to interfere with it. All that seems requisite is, that 
the representation of the parochial clergy should be somewhat 
more full than it now is; and we conceive, that were every Arch- 
deaconry to return one representative, the number would be quite 
sufficient, and the inconveniences which arise under the present 
arrangements, when there are several archdeaconries in a diocese, 
would be obviated. 

No sufficient reason, we think, has been alleged, for depriving 
the chapters of the right of returning representatives, which they 
have enjoyed quite as long as the parochial clergy. Nor does it 
seem requisite in any way to interfere with the official seats held 
by the deans and archdeacons, whose influence would probably 
be generally of a conservative character. 

We must own that, were it not for the inexpediency of dis- 
turbing ancient privileges, we should not regret to see the paro- 
chial clergy relieved from the necessity of electing deputies to a 
synod, considering the contentions to which elections might give 
rise, and the possibility of their being influenced by the secret 
organization of some religious party ; but we think the evil of 
changing the system would be greater than that of permitting its 
continuance. At the same time, if these elections be retained, 
means should be devised for enabling the clergy to vote, without. 
being obliged to leave their parishes for the purpose; and this 
might easily be done by the permission of written votes, or votes 
by proxy. We admit that there might occasionally be some con- 
tested elections ; and that some temporary inconveniences might 
thence result; but we are persuaded that, if the clergy generally 
were to retain their present right of suffrage, they would, on the 
whole, return a valuable and respectable body of men; and the 
recent election of proctors will, we believe, fully bear out the 
justice of this anticipation. 

But a question here arises, which is one of the gravest impor- 
tance and difficulty : we allude to the admission of the laity into 
a synod. It is not that we see any objection to this admission in 
theory ; for we believe that it is consistent with the theory and 
practice of the Church universal. Nor is it that we feel any 
repugnance to the admission of the laity in itself, because we are 
perfectly certain that no higher benefit could be conferred on the 
Church, if it could be guarded against serious evils. We con- 
ceive, indeed, that the question is of so much importance, that 
ifno means can be found for solving it, the revival of synodal 
action is undesirable; for a synod exclusively clerical would, we 
think, be, in many respects, a dangerous experiment. But, un- 
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doubtedly, there are difficulties—practical difficulties—in the way. 
Of these we shall speak, with a view to suggest means for obviat- 
ing them, after we have referred in some degree to the opinions 
of those amongst the clergy who have recently objected to the 
admission of the laity into a synod ; following, in this respect, 
the views of Mr. Keble, and of the “Theologian.” 

The objections which have been raised to the admission of the 
laity to a synod are grounded on the principle that no layman was 
ever admitted to sit and vote in any council of the early Church 
before the division of the East and West—that even presbyters 
only did so by special allowance of the bishops ; and that bishops 
are the only judges in faith and morals. Now this argument, if 
pressed to its legitimate consequences, might be made use of to 
urge the exclusion of presbyters from our synods. If, however, 
this is not contended for, it seems that the argument rather tells 
in favour of the admission of the laity ; for if presbyters have no 
right of themselves to sit and vote in councils, but may notwith- 
standing be admitted to do so by consent of bishops, then why, 
we would ask, may not laity be admitted by the same authority ? 
And then comes the question whether, as a matter of fact, the 
brethren were excluded from the earlier synods of the Church. 
Here Mr. Browne should be heard. 


“But first, it is necessary to ask, Is there Scriptural and primitive 
authority for laymen to sit in synods of the Church? (1.) The Scrip- 
ture authority seems to me to be clearly for it. The Synodical Epistle 
of the Council of Jerusalem (Acts xv. 23) begins, ‘The Apostles and 
elders and brethren.’ Iam not ignorant that four most important 
MSS. omit the last ‘ and ;’ still Griesbach does not reject it, but marks 
it as (though doubtful) yet probably to be retained. But there is no 
such uncertainty in the verse preceding, where we read, ‘ Then pleased it 
the Apostles and elders with the whole Church ;’ which shows, as 
plainly as words can show, that the decree of the Apostles and elders 
was approved by the laity of the Church. And from the language of 
ver. 12 (* Then all the multitude kept silence, and gave audience’), we 
can scarcely fail to infer that the laity not only consented after the 
synod, but, having been present during its session, were appealed to by 
those who addressed and guided it. 

**(2.) To pass from Scriptural to ecclesiastical usage, it is argued by 
some, that bishops alone attended general councils, and that to them 
therefore, and to them only, is committed the right of deliberating and 
of making laws. But there may be many reasons why general synods 
were mostly synods of bishops. They were gathered from great 
distances ; each diocese would send but one representative ; andthat 
one representative would be, of course, the bishop. Again, no general 
council met before the fourth century. Now the ablest defender of 
Episcopacy, that this Church of England ever produced, has left us 
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his opinion, that in the fourth century the powers and dignity of the 
presbyters had diminished throughout the world, the episcopal power 
having encroached upon it. This will give another reason, why by that 
time it might have become the custom, that bishops only should vote in 
councils, Yet it is not true, that none but bishops attended. At the 
second general council at Constantinople, a.p. 381, three presbyters 
subscribed, and many other instances have been produced of similar 
subscriptions in similar cases, But what we have to do with are not 
general, but provincial synods. And there we have full proof that 
sometimes not only bishops, presbyters, and deacons, but also laymen 
were present, consented and subscribed. One or two examples will be 
evidence enough. St. Cyprian, wont to assemble provincial synods, 
and to preside at them as metropolitan, expressed his determination 
never to do any thing on his own private authority, without the counsel 
of the clergy and the consent of the people. And so the council of 
Carthage, called by him a.p. 256, was attended by bishops from Africa, 
Numidia, and Mauritania, with their presbyters and deacons, a great 
portion also of the people being present. The council of Illiberis, 
A.D. 300, was attended by thirty presbyters, by deacons and laity. 
And at the second council of Orange, a.p. 529, we find fourteen bishops 
and eight eminent laymen subscribing the decrees. These are surely 
proofs enough that neither on scriptural nor ecclesiastical principles are 
we obliged to exclude the laity from debating with us for the good of 
the Church.”—pp. 23—25. 


We must refer the reader to Mr. Browne’s pages for the 
authorities on which these statements are made. We would 
only mention the fact stated by him in reference to the Synod of 
Orange, a.p. 529, that the form of subscription by the bishops is 
—episcopus consensi et sureersem or relegi et subscripsi ; and that 
of the laity is—consentiens subscripsi. But the truth is that from 
the period of the Synod of Orange the ordinary practice in the 
Western Church was to include the laity in ecclesiastical synods. 
It was customary for five or six centuries: the custom of mixed 
synods prevailed in England, in France, Germany, Spain. The 
capitulars of Charlemagne, and the succeeding emperors of the 
West, were drawn up in mixed synods of clergy and barons: the 
Anglo-Saxon synods were composed in the same way. _It is quite 
true that the laymen who were present in these synods were, in 
most cases, the magnates of the land; but they were laymen 
notwithstanding ; and therefore we conceive it is impossible to 
maintain, in the face of the undeniable practice of the Church for 
so many centuries, that it is unlawful for the laity to be present 
in synods, or to take any part in them. Peta 

Another objection to the admission of laity into synods is 
founded on the results which are alleged to have followed from 
their presence in the conventions of the American Church. The 
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omission of the Athanasian Creed, in the American Prayer Book, 
is ascribed to them, and it is assumed that oe must necessarily 
endeavour to lower the tone of doctrine in the English Church, or 
attempt dangerous innovations. It is alleged that they are not 
well instructed or informed in matters of doctrine or ip ve 
and not so competent to judge of these matters as the clergy. 
Now this line of argument may prove that the laity do not occupy 
their right place in the American conventions, or 1t may prove 
that the laity should not be indiscriminately or carelessly admitted 
into a synod. But to go beyond this, and affirm that laymen 
cannot be found whose virtues, knowledge, and love of the Church 
are of the highest description—to affirm that all English laymen 
are necessarily ecclesiastical revolutionists, or that they must 
necessarily desire dangerous alterations in the liturgy, 1s so 
evidently absurd, that we cannot believe that any one entertains 
such an idea. The real objection felt then must be this—that if 
laity are to be in a synod, they must necessarily come there as 
representatives of the spirit of irreverence, ignorance, party spirit, 
and worldliness, which 1s so characteristic of the present age, and 
which too often manifests itself in public meetings. We own 
that we cannot feel surprise at the alarm felt on this point, when 
we reflect on the spirit in which ecclesiastical topics are some- 
times discussed even in parliament; and very possibly, those 
from whom the objection has principally arisen, may be apprehen- 
sive lest the views to which they themselves are most favourable 
might be altogether repudiated by representatives of the laity of 
England. 

But omitting any consideration of these private and unavowed 
apprehensions, it appears to us that the practical objection to the 
lay element in synods is grounded on the notion that it must neces- 
sarily be based on a popular election. It is assumed that the lay 
members of the Church must elect, or the communicants must 
elect, just as the clergy elect their proctors. But we here beg 
leave to enter a strong protest against its being assumed that 
ap election is any necessary condition to the presence of 
aity in the synods of the English Church. It is true that the 
American Church furnishes a precedent for the election of laymen 
to sit in convention ; but that precedent is a very modern one, 
and it stands alone. On the other hand, from the sixth to the 
fourteenth century, we find a long series of precedents in all 
Christian countries, which may be seen in the work of Thomas- 
sinus, ‘‘ De Beneficiis”—precedents of synods in which the laity 
were present ; but with no trace of popular elections—always 
by summons of the sovereign. It may be argued that elections 
by the people would be in some degree essential to give to the 
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laity confidence in the proceedings of convocation—that unless 
its lay members were the actual chosen representatives of the 
people, their presence would be of no value. It appears that this 
would be a mistaken notion. A lay element in convocation would 
be valuable in itself—valuable, as enabling the clergy to appre- 
ciate readily the lay feeling—valuable, as giving a fuller represen- 
tation of the general views of Churchmen—valuable, it might be, 
in furnishing men of practical good sense, and habits of business, 
and secular G cinlediie: But it appears that all that is required by 
any party, is, that there should be some bo aymen in convo- 
cation. The mode of their appointment/is a yutstion so entirely 
open, that we have never yet met any expression of a desire that 
it should take place in any particular way. We should say, that 
as far as the feeling of the laity in general is concerned, they 
have no wish for popular elections of laity for convocation, and 
that if the Crown were to nominate the lay members of convoca- 
tion, the nation at large would be quite as well satisfied as if the 
laity were to elect their own representatives. And be it remem- 
bered that there are questions of much practical difficulty in 
electing deputies of the laity. Universal suffrage would be im- 
possible—communicant suffrage might be opposed as exclusive. 
And then, how are the people, or the communicants, or even the 
churchwardens (supposing the suffrage limited to them), in a 
diocese extending over 500 parishes, to know what candidates are 
really qualified to represent them? Would not a great amount 
of trouble and inconvenience be incurred in various directions 
merely for the sake of an election, which, after all, must to a 
great extent be a matter of chance, or which might possibly lead 
to strife and disputes? It is generally admitted, indeed, that the 
difficulties in the way of electing deputies for the laity are great 
and serious. In America each congregation returns its deputies 
to the Diocesan Convention, and the Diocesan Convention elects 
representatives for the General Convention or National Synod ; 
but there is no such machinery of Diocesan Conventions in ope- 
ration in England, and, therefore, if the laity are to be elected, it 
must be without the facilities which the American organization 
presents. _ 

Should any plan be carried into effect by which the laity may 
be enabled to elect fitting representatives to be present in con- 
vocation, we should rejoice ; but as the difficulty of devising any 
satisfactory plan is generally felt, we would suggest for considera- 
tion, whether, after all, it would not be more prudent on various 
accounts to endeavour to follow the precedents of mixed synods 
presented to us by the records of Church history, and to dispense 
with popular elections. 
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What is required is the presence of laymen—and of laymen 
whose character, virtue, education, and position are unexception- 
able. Might not such laymen be nominated, either by the con- 
vocation, or by the bishops, or by the Crown, or by one or more 
of these authorities in conjunction? We are aware that an 
plan proposed may be liable to objections and difficulties ; still, 
as the election al position of laymen is a leading point of diffi- 
culty in the constitution of a synod, we shall perhaps be excused 
for endeavouring to suggest an unexceptionable mode in which a 
body of laity might be appointed, who would probably possess all 
the requisite qualifications. 

We think it must be admitted that the bishop of a diocese is 
a good judge of the character and position of the leading laymen 
in his diocese. We know not to what quarter we could look for 
a sounder judgment on this point. The bishop is naturally 
brought in contact with all those lay members of his diocese who 
are warmly attached to the Church, and who interest themselves 
in its charities, its societies, and other objects. He could be at 
no loss if he were called on to prepare a list of such persons whose 
general conduct, station, and attainments, would qualify them to 
take a part in the deliberations of convocation. We should, 
therefore, call on the bishop of each diocese to provide a list of 
persons qualified for this office. But we would go further, and, 
in order that the nomination might not be said to be a merely 
clerical nomination, we would have this list submitted to the 
Sovereign for the purpose of selecting a certain number from it 
who should be entitled to be present in convocation. 

Now, this, we think, would be a perfectly simple and feasible 
plan in itself; and it would possess the advantage of obviating all 
questions of communicants and non-communicants—all risks of 
disputed elections—all danger of violent, incompetent, or un- 
christian men being returned as lay members. It would be con- 
sistent with the practice of the ancient mixed synods in which 
the lay portion consisted of the magnates of the realm summoned 
by the Sovereign. It would be in harmony with the rights of the 
Crown exhibited in the nomination to bishoprics, in which the 
rights of election originally possessed by the people, have been 
permitted to devolve on the Sovereign. We cannot but think that 
a body of laymen thus appointed would be, on the whole, such a 
body as would worthily represent the more serious-minded portion 
of the laity of England; and that they would work in harmony 
and good feeling with the clergy. Were it deemed advisable, for 
certain conceivable reasons, to avoid the appearance of restricting 
the Crown to the lists presented by the bishops, we do not. think 
that, practically, any evils would result ; because the Crown would 
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not, without some evident reason, pass over persons recommended 
in the ordinary and regular way. 

Very possibly this suggestion may be deemed in some points 
liable to objections which we are not at present aware of, If so, 
it will of course be rejected or modified. All we would urge is 
this,—that the advocates of the introduction of the laity ought 
not to consider themselves tied to the principle of popular 
election. 

We must frankly confess, that unless great care were taken 
in the election of laymen, we should look with apprehension on 
the introduction of any such element ; and the mere circumstance 
of either electors or elected being communicants in the Church 
does not appear to furnish any sufficient security that the best 
men would be returned. And if popular elections be once in- 
troduced, it may not be possible to interfere with them, even if 
they should give rise to serious evils. 

The men whom we should wish to be nominated as lay members 
are men who are firmly attached to their Church,—men of 
religious habits, of respectable attainments, and of respectable 
or distinguished station. The object should be, we conceive, to 
have a fair representation of the laity ; and therefore there would 
be no necessity to look out for men who have made theology 
their chief study, or who are in knowledge or intellectual powers 
raised far above the usual level of educated Englishmen. We 
can even imagine some evils from the presence of a large body 
of such men in convocation: in America it appears that lawyers 
are, toa great extent, the leaders in the conventions ; and in 
the peculiar circumstances of the Church there, such a state of 
things may be not undesirable. On the whole, however, we should 
rather see laymen inan English convocation taken from the nobility, 
gentry, and other educated laymen of average abilities and attain- 
ments, and sound sense, than professional men, whose practised 
abilities in forensic disputation might not be conducive to 
harmony. 

We would now turn to another part of the subject. It is 
asked, in some quarters, ‘‘ How far would you extend the powers 
of the laity in convocation? Should they be invited to sit as 
judges on all questions of faith and discipline?” We would 
reply, that, according to the principles of the Chureh generally, 
according to the constitution of the Church of England, and 
according to the precedents of ancient times, the bishops in 
synod have the chief authority ; they alone have decisive votes ; 
they sit as judges. The other members of the synod are of 
inferior authority ; they are assistants of the bishops ; they are 
taken into council by the bishops; the bishops desire their 
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counsel, and advice, and consent in various important matters. 
Having laid down these principles, we would say, that the extent 
to which questions of any sort should be submitted to the in- 
ferior clergy or laity in convocation ought to rest with the bishops. 
We would make them the sole judges of what questions should 
be placed before the clergy and laity: every thing ought to 
emanate from them; no question ought to be raised in convoca- 
tion, unless it had been previously submitted to them, or to the 
Crown, and allowed to be brought forward. 

It may seem that this is, after all, only to throw on the bishops 
the solution of the question, We admit that it is so; but we 
really think it difficult to lay down practically any rule by which 

uestions should be divided into those that concern the laity, 
and those that do not concern them. We know that questions 
might oceur which might concern the bishops and clergy only. 
But, to take the most important of all questions—those which 
concern the faith—Are not laity interested in these questions, 
as well as the clergy? Have they not duties in regard to the 
faith? Are they not responsible for their faith! If so, we 
cannot see on what principles they could be excluded from hear- 
ing debates on questions of faith, or from taking a part in them, 
or from uniting in judgments made by the bishops on such 
pate. Of course they cannot speak with the authority of the 

ishops on such matters, neither can the inferior clergy ; and yet 
their testimony would be of value; and we cannot think that it 
would be in any way inconsistent with sound principles to receive 
it, should it be given. If the canons of ancient councils, if the 
capitulars of Charlemagne and the emperors were agreed to by 
laity as well as clergy, we do not see why the laity should not be 
permitted, along with the inferior clergy, to take a part in the 
proceedings of our synods at the discretion of the bishops. 

We believe that if the laity were chosen in the manner we 
have suggested, they would not be violent party men, and would 
take a becoming part in doctrinal discussions. And we would 
further add, that if the episcopate were to hold the power of 
originating measures, there would be a security against the rash 
introduction of unnecessary questions of doctrine. 

II. We have spoken he generally of the constitution of a 
synod, and in some degree of its mode of proceeding. We repeat 
that, in our opinion, all questions should be laid before the 
bishops and the Crown, in the first instance, and their consent 
obtained to the introduction of those questions. We conceive, 
that in addition to this, the mode of proceeding frequently 
adopted in the councils of the West, in parliament, and in the 
American Church, might be followed with advantage. Every 
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measure of importance, on being introduced, might be submitted 
toa select committee or congregation to discuss it fully in pri- 
vate, and to make a report, and suggest improvements, if neces- 
sary, before it were actually brought under general discussion. 
At the opening of a synod, it would be probably advisable to 
appoint committees for the purpose of examining measures, or of 
instituting inquiries on specific points. These committees should 
comprise bishops, clergy, and laity. Measures, introduced to 
convocation, should perhaps go through several stages, in order 
to give time for full discussion, and consideration before coming 
to any vote; and the bishops, clergy, and laity ought to vote 
separately, and no measure should pass without the concurrence 
of the three orders ; ifthe bishops deemed it necessary. All these 
details, as to the mode of proceeding, would of course have to be 
settled before a synod should be assembled ; but we conceive that 
there would be no difficulty in a body of practical and intelligent 
men taking the rules of the American Church, and those of the 
House of Commons, and of convocation, and of the Western 
synods, and laying down rules for proceeding, which would at 
once place a synod in a condition to enter on its functions, 
Possibly the Crown might entrust to a commissioner, the power 
of giving assent to the introduction of measures. 

III. The third great question affecting a synod, is to what 
class of questions its deliberations should extend. 

We assume, of course, that there ought not to be any ques- 
tion as to altering the Prayer Book, or the formularies of the 
Church. But as to all other questions, whether of doctrine or 
discipline, we are of opinion, that, provided the consent of the 
episcopate be previously had, no evil is likely to arise. Sup- 
posing that some question should by possibility occur, which 
might have the effect of exciting controversy, it might be that 
opinions would be modified by that controversy, and tolerable 
unanimity attained to, or, at all events, if there were a great 
division of opinion, no decision could be carried out; or, if it 
were, the consent of the Crown would probably be withheld, and 
the decision would remain inoperative. pee 

The practical questions which may be raised in connexion with 
this whole subject are very numerous. We have no where seen 
them stated more ably and fully than in Archdeacon Garbett’s 
Charge. The difficulties referred to in that Charge are all real 
and substantial; but they are all capable of solution, if men were 
really to attempt to solve them. 

A new convocation has now been summoned, and many of the 
advocates of the revival of synodal action are anxious that it 
should be permitted to aod at once to business. In this wish 
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we entirely concur; but we would restrict the proceedings to 
nominating a committee of the ablest members of both houses 
for the purpose of deliberating, with the aid of a body of laymen 
nominated by the Crown, on the alterations in the constitution 
and proceedings of convocation, which might be recommended to 
the Crown. When this measure of reform had been agreed to 
by convocation and approved by the Crown, we trust that a 
national synod, or convocation might be summoned with a rea- 
sonable hope of lending additional and effective support to the 
cause of our revered Church. We avail ourselves here of the 
vages of Archdeacon Garbett ; and we do so the more readily, 
i they not merely meet our own views to a very consider- 
able extent, but because they proceed from a writer who has 
stated in the strongest way the objections to the revival of con- 
vocation. 


“VII. And this brings me to another view of the subject. It is one 
thing to submit to evils, as unavoidable and inseparable in this en- 
tangled world from the greatest blessings ; it is another to be insensible 
to them, or to undervalue their importance. It is one thing to decline 
to embark on the revolutionary sea; it is another to obstruct temperate 
change, and to refuse to apply an existing organ to attain a moderate 
but valuable reform without a corresponding danger. Were it not for 
vehement passions and extreme views, and the disposition to exagge- 
rate internal differences and subjugate internal opponents, rather than 
combine against our common foes, the Papist and the Infidel, I believe 
that convocation for certain definite purposes might be resuscitated. 
Were our views limited to such practical improvements as the great 
majority of all parties might be brought to agree in, such an office, 
subordinate as compared with a directing and central Church power, 
but most important to her welfare, might be found for convocation. 

‘1. It is impossible, for instance, to deny, not indeed the com- 
petence or constitutional power of parliament to treat of spiritual 
matters and the doctrinal side of Church questions, but the utter unfit- 
ness of that assembly for a dignified, or even decent, handling of them. 
Its party passions, its composition, its habitude of secular debate, en- 
gender a painful sense of the incongruity of such discussions with the 
character of that assembly. Nor is it unwilling, itself, to acknowledge 
such radical unfitness and virtual incompetency. These questions 
require a distinct spiritual assembly, under whatever name, to which 
the consideration of them may be referred, though the ultimate autho- 
ritative decision be not wholly in its hands. How many questions, in 
the Frome dispute, might, with the greatest advantage, have been 
referred to such a body, had it a recognized existence! Here is, in 
fact, a large category of cases, which deeply stir feelings of Church- 
men, and which, at present, are unavoidably tost into that tempestuous 
popular arena. 
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“2, Look, again, at the many painful difficulties, the perplexities, 
even to vigorous and practical minds, a real entanglement of conscience 
between conflicting obligations, in the use of the funeral service. 
Look at the late petition on the subject, signed in thousands by men 
of all parties. Of how great value would be a serious consideration, 
by a competent body, of any tolerable remedy, if such there be, for 
this great evil, or a statement of the insuperable difficulties in the way, 
if there be not! 

‘¢3. There is no question, among men of any party, that the actual 
composition of the appeal tribunal in ecclesiastical cases is liable to 
strong objection, and deformed by manifest incongruities with the 
plainest and most acknowledged principles. The removal or adjust- 
ment of them by the State in communication with a recognized autho- 
rity in the Church itself, would sweep away a formidable stumbling- 
block to the consciences of many holy men. 

‘4, The canons are now a mass of practical absurdities. And, 
though there is no ground for the charges of intolerance and persecu- 
tion, sometimes built on their obsolete provisions, against the Church, 
and though with a knowledge of the statute law there is no practical 
difficulty in ascertaining how much is binding upon ourselves, yet their 
adjustment would be a great relief. To get rid of the contradictions 
and obsolete requirements which encumber them, would remove an 
unquestionable scandal. 

*¢5, There are many rubrical and ceremonial points, of utter indiffer- 
ence in themselves, but which cause perplexity and disastrous differ- 
ences between pastor and flock ; where the strongest practical consider- 
ations necessitate a deviation from the rubrical law, and yet where the 
ordinary has no regulating or dispensing power. It would be a great 
gain to the Church, and emancipate some minds from many trouble- 
some scruples, if the ordinary had such a discretion legally vested 
in his hands, and sufficient authority to enforce such alternative direc- 
tion. 

‘6, It is impossible that the State should ever abandon its rights and 
its prerogatives, to enforce and regulate the proper application of eccle- 
siastical property, and its better distribution, where possible, to attain 
its great religious and political ends. Great changes in this and other 
important points have, moreover, by prescription, submission, and 
tacit consent, received at least a virtual ratification and the consent of 
the Church. But it is fervently to be desired, were it possible, that 
the Church should stamp with a formal and legal ratification arrange- 
ments so important. It would hardly be withheld, if her interests 
were really consulted; and she would no longer seem to consent in 
chains. In these points no party question is involved, and no party 
passions could well be raised. It would be a matter of great rejoicing, 
and relief to us all from an accumulating load of difficulty and per- 
plexity, if such questions could be safely referred to convocation or 
some such body. 

‘There are other points which I might mention, such as adjusting the 
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Liturgy to the wants of our Colonial Church, the multiplication of our 
episcopate at home, the division of the services, and the like; but I 
have enumerated sufficient. 

“Tf no other advantage came of it, and we remained practically as we 
are, yet the existence of such a central body, to deliberate on, if not to 
remedy confessed evils and anomalies, would satisfy reasonable consti- 
tutional requirements, and free many men’s minds from painful per- 
plexities. Were ail parties agreed, and could they trust each other's 
views, a commission being issued by the Crown, and the constitution 
of convocation modified with the consent of parliament, it would be 
sufficient for this limited purpose, and might easily receive instructions 
from the primary assemblies of the Church. But it must be certain, as 
a preliminary condition, that no question shall be raised, affecting the 
fundamental relations of the Church to the State, or even the acknow- 
ledged position of our traditional parties among ourselves. With such 
agreement, the deliberations of a Church Assembly thus restricted 
would be as healthy for the Church, with all the infirmities of human 
passion, as it is for the State. But in the House of Commongs, such 
freedom of debate invigorates the political life, because the vast 
majority of the assembly are agreed on the bases of the constitution. 
First principles are not at stake. But with us, as our condition now 
is, with the Romanist leaven profoundly fermenting in men’s minds 
and hearts, the very first principles of doctrine, the rule of faith, the 
union between Church and State, are vehemently questioned, and set 
all passions on fire. The differences between large sections among us 
are fundamental. Points the most indifferent are coloured like prime 
verities, by being bound up, in violent cohesion, such as in times like 
these the fanaticism of party enforces, with doctrines on which men 
are prepared to combat to the death. But for such agreement as might 
enable convocation to work under the control of the Crown for such 
purposes as these, I, for one, am ready to do the utmost.”—pp. 75—79. 


We must now bring our remarks to a close, with a sincere 
hope that the efforts which are being made for the restoration of 
the synods of the Church of England may be ere long successful. 
We believe that the restoration of synods has become a matter 
of necessity ; but all who love the Church of England must feel 
that the restoration in order to be beneficial to the Church must 
be carefully, temperately, and judiciously undertaken. Whether 
synodical action is or is not suitable to the Church of England in 
the nineteenth century, can only be decided by making an experi- 
ment. Let that experiment be tried under favourable cireum- 
stances, and not with our present imperfect organization, and 
ill-detined system of convocation: let the efforts of Churchmen 
be directed to bring about an improved organization; we shall 
then see whether the Church cannot act with moderation, and in 
a Christian spirit ; whether she cannot sect herself to the work of 
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promoting the influence of practical Christianity, and of diminish- 
ing the dominion of vice and immorality; whether she cannot 
, cease for a time from disputes and jealousies, and bickerings of 
perty; and gird herself to convert the heathen amidst our own 
and—the myriads of baptized infidels, and of those whose Sabbath 
is ii in the pursuit of gross indulgences, of intemperance, or of 
frivolity. 

thatnend and religious improvement of the people of England 
is the task before the Church. Mere speculative differences, or 
mere questions as to externals, have assumed an undue import- 
ance amongst us. Would that men could look into the deeper 
and more momentous problem before them—how to make religion 
more influential over the masses! The higher classes amongst us 
may be religious: the lower are too generally sunk in carnal 
vices, and in deadness to the concerns of their souls. Give us a 
synod which shall engage itself in practical measures, for the 
purpose of extending the influences of religion and morality ; and 
we believe that the benefit of such a synod will be felt and recog- 
nized ere long, not only by the Church of England, but by the 
nation at large. 
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1, The Penny Post.—The Churchman’s Monthly Penny Magazine. 2. History of 
the Bishopric of Lincoln, 3 A Guide to Infirm, Sick, and Dying Members of 
the Church of England, 4, The Temptation of our Blessed Lord. 5. Eelogee 
Aristophaniew, Part II. 6. Israel Hartmann. A Biography. 7. On the 
State of Man subsequent to the promulgation of Christianity, Part III. 
8. Lectures principally on the Chureh Difficulties of the present Time. 9. 
English Alice. A Poem. 10. Stories and Catechisings in illustration of the 
Collects. 11. A Place of Repentance ; or, an Account of the London Colonial 
Training Institution and Ragged Dormitory. 12. Christian Union ; its Neces- 
sity, &c. 13. Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Rugby. 14. Money 
and ita Influences. 15. The Anticleptic Gradus, 16, An Attempt to Illustrate 
the Chronology of the Old Testament. 17. Letters of the Rev, Dr. Pusey to 
the Earl of Shaftesbury and Sir J. Romilly, with Sir J. Romilly’s Answer. 
18. A Short Explanation of the Nicene Creed. 19. A History of Ireland. 20, 
The Saints our Example. 21. Christianity in its Homely Aspects, 22. Pastoral 
Theology. 23. Extracts from the Reports of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, 
24. A Textual Commentary on the Book of Psalms, 25. Michaud’s History 
of the Crusades, 26. Sermons Doctrinal and Practical. 27. Hengstenberg’s 
Revelation of St. John Expounded. 28. The Supremacy of St. Peter, &c. 29. 
The Analogy between the Miracles and Doctrines of Scripture. 30. Devotions 
from the Psalms. 31. Memoir of the Rev. R. A. Suckling, M.A. 32. Earlswood. 
33. Walks after Wild Flowers. 34. Sunlight in the Clouds. 35. Lives of the 
Princesses of England. 36. Falconry in the Valley of the Indus. 37. Words- 
worth’s Occasional Sermons. 38. The Elements of Christian Science. 39. 
School Sermons, 40. The Christian Sacrifice of the Eucharist, &c. 41. Ame- 
rica and the American Church. 42, Lectures on the Typical Character of the 
Jewish Tabernacle, &c. 43. Auricular Confession. 44. Thoughts on some 
Portions of the Revelation of St.John, 45. The Ark, and other Sermons. 46, 
The Future Human Kingdom of Christ. 47. Our New Parish. 48, Smith's 
Smaller Classical Dictionary, 49. History of Physical Astronomy. 50. The 
Emphatic New Testament. 51. Sermons addressed to a Country Congregation. 
52. Sermons for Several Sundays, 53. A Companion to the Lord’s Supper. 
54. The English Psalter, adapted to the Ancient English Chants. 55. Oremus: 
Short Prayers in Verse. 56. An Inquiry into the Catholic Truths hidden 
under certain Articles of the Creed of the Church of Rome, Part III. 57. 
Fairton Village. Miscellaneous. 


1—Il. The Penny Post. September, 1852. London: John 
Henry Parker, Strand. 





2. The Churchman’s Monthly Penny Magazine, and Guide to 


Christian Truth. September, 1852. London: Wertheim and 
Macintosh, Paternoster-row. 


Fx eL1NG as Churchmen under no small obligations to the publisher 
of the ** Penny Post,” for the many valuable works he has ushered 
into the world, characterized for the most part by a very distinctive 
Anglicanism of thought and feeling :—with a body of recent tracts 
from his literary workshop before us, which we cannot but regard 
with much admiration—owing to him also two s alu: 
eH ar ling ing to him also two such valuable pub- 
ations as Cox's * Sympathies of the Continent,” and Meyrick’s 
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“ Church in Spain,” both of them lying now before us, it is not with- 
out much regret that we feel ourselves called upon to express an 
unfavourable opinion in reference to the “ Penny Post.” We 
should be sorry to be thought uncharitable by any honest man; 
it is not pleasant to us, but exceedingly matte on the contrary, 
to bring charges of Romanizing, and thereby run the risk of 
giving occasion, as it may seem, to the opponents of Church prin- 
ciples to rejoice in the bickerings of Churchmen amongst sheen 
selves. But we are conscientiously convinced that Romanizing 
language ought not to be tolerated; even perhaps from professed 
Romanizers who own to the full extent of their ill principles ; and, 
though we would be the last to hunt any erring brother out of our 
communion, and constrain him to an act of mortal sin, yet we must 
think that it becomes all such unfortunate waverers, while they 
abstain from consummating their rebellion, to observe a melan- 
choly silence at the least, and not occupy their leisure hours with 
devising and circulating slanders against that Church to which 
they still acknowledge their allegiance to be due. 

Before we deal with the “* Penny Post,” we must be allowed one 
retrospective glance at the subject of Romanizing within the 
Church. The position held, then, by certain active Romanizers, 
the principal writers in the “ British Critic” a few years ago, was 
felt to be simply untenable ; their tone of undutiful disaffection to 
their own Church, was owned at last to be not only unprofitable, 
but a public scandal of the worst order. And so, that otherwise 
powerful periodical died a natural death, and its principal writers 
consummated their treason by openly deserting to the enemy. 
For some time after this catastrophe, open and direct Romanizing 
was not attempted in any professedly Church periodical. One 
of our ablest Quarterlies, though considered to represent what 
would be popularly entitled the Tractarian, as distinguished from 
the High-Church party, has manifested on the whole an apparently 
strong attachment to the English Church; and though it has 
hesitated to speak of Rome’s sins with that strong abhorrence 
which characterizes the writings of all our greatest theologians, 
still, only in its very last number, it contains valuable articles, 
one on ** Mary, Queen of Scots,” and the other on “ Miss Sellon 
and Sisterhood,” which exhibit a distinctively Anglican, and 
equally distinctive Anti-Roman habit of thought, which it rejoiced 
us much to see, and which we have now great pleasure in acknow- 
ledging. We cannot say so much for a Monthly Review, ‘* The 
Ecclesiastic :” this contains too often directly Romanizing articles, 
of which we could specify many, if that were our present task, 
mixed, however, with some sound and valuable matter ; for some 
of the writers in this periodical seem to us to be earnest-hearted 
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Churchmen, still, we trust, sound at the core, though partially 
affected, at all events in sympathies, if not in externals, with 
the Romanizing leaven. But, then, this publication 1s professedly 
a party organ, and a somewhat extreme one, and therefore some 
allowance may be made for its occasional delinquencies. 

But, what shall we say to a Penny Magazine, professedly 
written for the working classes, and that for the purpose of 
advocating the plain principles of the Church of England? a 
magazine unsuspiciously circulated and supported, mainly on the 
strength of its orthodox publisher's name, we believe, by a vast 
body of moderate Churchmen far and wide ; designed to promote 
loyalty, reverence, and reasonable piety, but actually labouring to 
promote monkery and a slavish reverence for all monks ; repeating 
the most silly fictions of the Middle Ages as religious truths, to 
be received implicitly by rich and poor ; and scoftingly and wickedly 
reviling all ‘the powers that be ;” teaching the working classes 
to despise all those that hold authority in Church and State, more 
especially the highest class of spiritual pastors, the bishops of our 
land ; doing in fine its little all to familiarize men’s minds quietly 
with the corruptions and abominations of Romanism, and to fill 
their hearts with the spirit of disaffection to our own true spiritual 
Mother. 

These are no vague charges; we will substantiate them, one 
and all. We will choose the current number, the one for this 
month, by way of illustration of our strictures, and begin with the 
beginning. It opens, then, with an article entitled, ‘‘'The Month 
and the Calendar,” the black and red-letter days being catalogued 
at the head of the article, with the distinction of placing the letter 
in larger capitals. So far there may be said to be nothing objec- 
tionable, though any thing more injudicious could scarcely be 
imagined, any thing more likely to repel the sympathies of ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of the working classes, than this formal 
ecclesiastical procedure, this proclamation of Churchianity, to 
borrow a word from Dr. Cumming’s not over-choice phraseology, 
by which we mean a churchmanship that rests in externals, instead 
of basing itself on the strong foundation of Gospel truth, and 
realizing the simplest, which are ever the highest truths, and 
making it its first business to preach “ Christ Jesus and Him 
crucified :”—-what a lesson may be learned from the ‘* Churchman’s 
Monthly Penny Magazine” in this respect! But this formal 
Calendar, in which Apostles and medieval worthies are placed 
apparently upon a level, and truth and falsehood are enunciated 
as coming to us with the same authority in one breath, opens this 
thoroughly ill-eonducted periodical. But to continue, “ Giles 
Abbot and Confessor,” stands of course first in the list, and of 
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him we are told that “ S. Giles, or Egidius, a native of Athens, 
sold his property when very young, and disposed of it to charitable 
purposes ; and then betook himself to a hermitage near Arles, 
that he might serve God in retirement. Afterwards he retreated 
to a more perfect solitude in a forest near Nismes, where he lived 
on the fruits of the earth, and the milk of an hind that came to 
him at stated hours.” And this silly rubbish is related as_histo- 
rical fact and religious truth to our English working classes, 
precisely as actual histories from Holy Scripture are narrated in 
the very same article, as coming to us on the same unquestioned 
and unquestionable testimony! Not a hint of the possibility of 
a doubt! What is this but manifestly teaching the dwellers in 
our cities, our toiling mechanics, who are already in many instances 
disposed to sneer and doubt, to scoff at all religion as alike con- 
temptible? What is it but preparing the minds and hearts of 
our simpler peasantry for the full reception of all Rome’s lying 
records, whenever the hour shall have arrived for their open and 
general circulation? But to proceed,—* Being discovered by the 
king, he received a grant of land, and founded a monastery, a.p. 
673, in which he lived as abbot for fifty years.” Can it be faithful 
to the English Church, we ask, to teach her poorer children to 
sympathize in this unguarded way with institutions which she 
has rejected and discarded, and which none but her bitterest 
enemies now possess in this land? But mark what follows (the 
Italics are not ours here): “ S. Giles is the patron of beggars.” 
The patron of beggars! Remark, not he ‘‘is called,” but he “ is.” 
It follows that every profession of course has its patron saint, and 
this honourable profession, which is thus sensibly encouraged, is 
not without its special ghostly protector. We ask, Can any 
other than a Romanist have written this? Would any other 
than a Romanist, or than the silliest of men, tell the working 
classes of England, that S. Giles is the patron of beggars‘ 
The Italics, we presume, are substituted for the capitals that 
ought to be forthcoming on strictly Roman principles: or are 
they meant as a wretched blind? Shall we be told that they 
are supposed to mark a quotation? No, such an excuse cannot 
be accepted ; for from first to last this entire Calendar professes 
to narrate historical and religious truth, truth which would 
command the assent of the reader: therefore we must look on 
this as an assertion of a fact, and we ask again, is iis heart with 
Rome or England, who believes and asserts S. Giles to be the 
patron of beggars $ 

To conclude this one specimen of religious instruction for our 
working classes: ‘‘In the entrance of many towns in England 
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a church is dedicated to his memory, at which the cripples and 
beggars were wont to solicit alms.” Alas for these haleyon days 
of milk-white hinds feeding ascetic hermits who deserted their 
posts of duty, of swarms of beggars at church porches, and their 
patron influencing the hearts of passers-by to encourage the 
respectable profession ! But we must not linger on the theme. 
Almost every sentence in this Calendar might present occasion 
for just and reasonable censure ; thus the mere ecclesiastical 
tradition, that the mother of the Blessed Virgin was called Anne, 
is given us as an indisputable fact, we presume, of course, on 
the infallible authority of Rome; the later incidents of S. Mat- 
thew’s life unrecorded in Scripture, which we have on compara- 
tively doubtful testimony, are told us, as though tradition had the 
same absolute authority with Holy Writ itself; of S. Cyprian it 
is of course not recorded that he opposed the pretensions of Rome 
in his day, since that would not have suited the writer’s purposes. 
But we refrain from entering on these or other questions. And 
we will only allude in passing to the grossly injudicious selection 
which follows, of a passage from a tract of the Rev. H. Newland, 
the general bearing of which, to establish that all preachers 
should be sent by some lawful authority, is of course unexception- 
able enough, save that such a point as this is not that which a 
wise man would select to insist on when there is so much of gross 
heathenism in our land, which many home-missionaries, who are 
not thus sen/, despite all their failings, are earnestly labouring to 
overthrow ; this is another specimen of that sham Christianity, 
which is always ready to sacrifice the substance to the shade, and 
can talk while souls are perishing of apostolical order and succes- 
sion, and of little else, instead of elevating the cross of a crucified 
Redeemer; but the main injudiciousness consists in the slur 
which is here cast, whether intentionally or not, on missionaries : 
it is a story told at the expense of Dr. Woolf, who is called ‘the 
great missionary ;” he is represented as dumb-foundered by a 
certain Greek bishop, who draws from him that he has no 
mission from his own Church, and we are not told that Dr. 
Woolf ever did procure such a mission. The impression is left 
that missionaries are somehow a troublesome, meddlesome kind of 
people: * but poor Woolf could not say that he had written the 
Bible, so he fell a thinking.” Now we find no fault with Mr. 
Newland for telling this rather flippant story, but he has assuredly 
no reason to thank those who have thus drawn it from the con- 
text and placed it nakedly before the eyes of our poorer brethren. 
Its effect, thus used, must be to promote a spirit of mockery and 
irreverence. We are of course to understand that Dr. Woolf 
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could have no right, under any circumstances, to reprehend the 
idolatrous and superstitious practices of the Eastern Churches. 
Remark that thus far we have not a single word which is calcu- 
lated to appeal to the heart of the poor man, and we shall scarcely 
find such a word throughout. Next comes a dry little essay on 
the Lessons in the Church Services, in the course of which we 
read, ‘‘ The Song of Solomon is considered more fit for private 
than public reading, but for no persons under the age of thirty 
years.” Sound sense doubtless this passage exhibits; it is not 
at all likely to put bad notions into young and thoughtless 
people’s heads, and make them open the book immediately actuated 
by a sinful yet natural curiosity! And this solemn repetition of 
a mere Jewish tradition of the Pharisees is binding, we are told, 
on Christians and on Churchmen; that none, however devo- 
tionally disposed or faithful-hearted, should read the Song of 
Songs ‘‘ under the age of thirty years!” But we proceed. Next 
follows a chapter of a rather weak and wordy sales called ‘* The 
Heart-Stone,” totally unsuited for publication in this periodical, 
though it might have done well enough as a tale published by 
itself; it narrates the fortunes of a persecuted priest, supposed 
for a long time to be a Roman Catholic, but eventually turning 
out a nonjuror and an ally of the Pretender’s. William III. of 
course is abused most furiously, and Protestantism is placed in 
the most odious point of view. The tale is rather silly, and, so 
far, utterly pointless. It can certainly not benefit man, woman, 
or child, and it encourages a tone of thought and feeling which is 
hostile to all our institutions. Then comes a short devotional 
passage from Jones of Nayland, good of its kind, against which 
we have nothing to say. Then, after a short paragraph on the 
Diggings, comes a really remarkable article on ‘The Dark 
Ages,” in which men are taught to despise all the charitable 
institutions of their age and country, in which our bishops are 
scoffingly reviled, in which the greatest reverence for the dark 
ages, and more especially for their monkery, is inculeated. It is 
the history of ‘Goldsmith Eligius.” What say our readers to 
placing the following passages in the hands, not of our richer 
brethren, who possibly might profit by them in some measure, 
though we are far from condemning the friendly meetings which 


‘are here held up to ridicule, but in the hands of our working 


classes generally, teaching them to deride and despise their bene- 
factors, and to judge harshly and bitterly those whom the Provi- 
dence of God has placed above them! Could it be with any 
honest intention that such words were written! or were they 
traced, as we sincerely believe, by some secret Romanist, or 
Romanizer, who wishes to train the working classes to despise all 
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our national charities, and sigh for the days of monks doling out 
their pittances to beggars at convent doors? ‘ Goldsmith Eligius, 
as we have seen, had a quaint way of his own of doing good, and 
what is more, of doing a vast amount of good. His name was 
not advertised as chairman of a patent good deed company, to 
dine so many times a year on distin viands and costly wines, 
under the care of a score of equally good stewards, and to the 
sound of pleasant music and trained voices,—nor did his tenth 
donation and annual subscription ever make him blush in a list of 
benefactors.” Of course all those unhappy people whose names 
do thus appear in the reports of all the valuable societies for the 
day are only seeking notoriety, and are amply repaid by the 
publicity they gain, so that none of the relieved and comforted 
need to trouble themselves with the faintest sentiment of grati- 
tude. Such is plainly enough the lesson intended to be circulated, 
for that paper, remember, is written for the poor, not for the 
rich. There is very much more of the same kind-hearted and 
sensible banter, with jocose allusions to the ages of darkness and 
ignorance, by way of bringing out their vast superiority in faith 
and active charity. We are told how Eligius freed many slaves, 
and ‘if he could persuade them to become monks treated them 
with great respect, honoured them as a class superior to that to 
which he belonged, supplied them with clothes and all other neces- 
saries, sent them to different monasteries, and took a great deal 
of care of them.” ‘This is quoted from ‘ta great author,” un- 
named; in all probability a Romanist, Alban Butler, or perhaps 
John Henry Newman. His next step was to build a monastery, 
and in spending all his substance on this, the king came to his 
aid, “so that, at length, others besides the goldsmith, in these 
dark times, began to be infected with this same desire of helping 
their poorer brethren,”"—that is, by inducing them to herd 
together in monasteries, and separating them in many cases from 
their wives and children, and in many robbing society of its most 
useful members. Of course there is no charity equal to this in 
our Church and age. Then we are told, with an air of triumph, 
of the many MS. copies of the Holy Scriptures (some two or 
three at the utmost, and very frequently not one), which were 
stored away in monasteries. ‘Then we hear how Eligius became 
a bishop, and this circumstance gives an opportunity to the 
writer to deseant as follows, for the edification of our poor, in 
order to increase their loyalty, and love, and reverence for their 
own Mother Church: ‘ He was not, indeed, exactly the type of 
a ae of our own enlightened days ; neither ‘a grave elderly 
man, full of Greek, with sound views of the middle voice ;’ nor 


the acute editor of Greek tragedies; nor a ready and pliant 
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pamphleteer ;” (is this meant for the Bishop of Exeter?) “nor a 
quondam tutor of a noble or prince.” Now we ask, is such 
teaching as this to be endured in a penny publication professing 
to be written for the English working classes? It is not neces- 
sary to make any comments. It is quite manifest that the writer 
of this article prefers the practice and the type of the middle 
ages to that of Anglicanism, and is anxious to make the people 
share his own convictions on the subject. In fact, no one could 
have been surprised to read such a paper in the “ Vindicator,” or 
any other openly Romish periodical, subscribed by the initials 
“J. H. N.” instead of ‘* B. G. I.” Its bad intentions are mani- 
fest throughout. 

Perhaps we shall be told that this is very uncharitable language ; 
that, after all, it might only be a sad want of common sense and 
an abundance of Tractarian sentimentality, which, without any 
ulterior views of mischief, caused the writer to pen this eulogium 
of the dark ages, and monkery, and this scoffing and depreciatory 
account of all the charities and prelates of our own Church and 
age. If so, we must say, that the total ignorance of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual needs of the working classes, exhibited in 
this and almost all the contents of this periodical, the indulgence 
of small party spite, the display of barren formalism, the want of 
a heart for the poor, the absence almost of reference to the 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour, are so many distinct proofs that 
if some Jesuit in English orders be not at work in this magazine, 
endeavouring quietly and unobtrusively to insinuate a liking for 
Romish errors and medieval fictions into the hearts and minds of 
the English people, whilst he teaches them to despise all those 
that have been set over them, and to deride their efforts for their 
good ; we must at least recognize in the “‘ Penny Post ” a melan- 
choly proof that the worst tendencies and practices of the 
‘ British Critic” linger yet within the English Church, assuming 
here a more offensive and mischievous, though a less prominent 
form, because not addressed to the learned and intellectual, but 
intended to be circulated, and actually circulated by tens of 
thousands, among our working classes, and coming to them with 
a species of authority from their parish priests, who support this 
periodical because they fancy it favourable in the main to Chureh 
principles, and hope from month to month that it will improve in 
tone and temper. If there be nothing worse behind, here at 
least is that Tractarian peevishness, that disposition to depreciate 
every thing Anglican and English, that tone of scoffing banter 
towards all the powers that be, that sentimental adulation of 
monks and monkery, that childish love of lying medizeval fictions, 
that resolution to close both eyes and ears to all the sins of Rome, 
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which we know to be some of the worst characteristics of the 
Ultra-Tractarian party. ‘ 

Meanwhile, we earnestly recommend sound Churchmen, espe- 
cially true pastors of their flocks, to circulate no more this mis- 
chievous periodical. In every respect, the “‘ Churchman’s Penny 
Magazine” may be said to be incalculably superior to it, as the 

rusal of the current number will prove. We read, indeed, 
there, of the ‘‘ Holy Protestant Creed,” which seems a somewhat 
strange and not peculiarly correct expression; and we perceive 
an injudicious condemnatory allusion to balls for the upper classes, 
in dealing with which this magazine surely goes beyond its tether ; 
and sometimes, in back numbers, we have seen a tendency to talk 
of “the Finished Work” in a way we cannot approve, and which 
is too likely to lead astray, though we think it is elsewhere pointed 
out that “the work” is only “finished” by way of merit and 
satisfaction, and has to be appropriated individually, by a life of 
faith and love. Here, however, in the “ Churchman’s Penny 
Magazine,” though the ecclesiastical element is by no means neg- 
lected (a®Chureh history, that promises well, dating from the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth, has been just begun), the Gospel- 
tidings are the main feature; and the principal contributions 
manifestly proceed from men of God, whose hearts are with the 
working classes, who appreciate their needs, and know how to find 
their way to their consciences and understandings. With some 
few modifications, this magazine would leave nothing to desire ; 
yet we admit there is room for a periodical more especially 
advocating Church principles. 


11.—/istory of the Bishopric of Lincoln, from its commencement at 
Sidnaceaster in Lindisse, &c. By Avam Starx, Author of the 
History of Gainsburgh, &c. London: Longmans. [8vo. pp. 


xviii. 529.] 


Tne author of this learned and interesting volume has already 
—. several treatises on antiquarian subjects and _ local 
uistory, more especially in reference to Lincolnshire ; but he has 
in the pages before us attempted a work of more general interest, 
and one which is connected with the general ecclesiastical history 
of England, from the earliest period to the Norman Conquest. 
It is characterized by a spirit of conscientious and elaborate 
research, which has brought to light facts of some importance, 
hitherto unobserved or slightly mentioned by historians, and has 
solved various intricate questions of antiquarian or historical 
interest. The author mentions as amongst the points worthy of 
attention, the discovery of an agreement or treaty between the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury and the Emperor Charlemagne, b 
which the former atest aid and alate latter in Sipleaion 
the country; and the subsequent defeat of that invasion by Offa. 
He also offers some valuable remarks on the origin of the Scots 
and Picts, the early connexion of Ireland with the Scottish High- 
lands, and the establishment of a Celtic colony in the latter. 
Much interesting and curious antiquarian detail is occasionall 
introduced. As a specimen we would here cite a passage, whi 
describes one of the most remarkable discoveries we remember to 
have heard of. 


“The island of Iona, one of the Hebrides, received its name of 
Tkomkill, from its having contained in the early ages the Cell of Colomba, 
the apostle of the Picts, who, according to Bede, founded a monastery 
there, of which the ruins still remain. In the neighbouring island of 
Coll, at the foot of the mountain Boljo, there are, at this time, existing 
the remains of another monastery of great antiquity, the foundation of 
which is attributed, by tradition and the local histories, to one of the 
monks from Ikomkill, a man of great learning, whom Colomba had 
dispatched to form a pious establishment in Coll. Part of the ruins, 
in this latter island, have recently been removed by some of the poor 
natives, in order to procure materials for repairing their cabins. On 
pulling down one of the walls of considerable thickness, a vaulted 
apartment of fair dimensions was laid open, partly consisting of masonry 
and partly formed by an excavation from the mountain; around this 
cell or room appear a variety of shelves or ledges, neatly formed of 
slate, supported by stone brackets, and bearing upon them, in consider- 
able numbers, what, according to modern phraseology, would be termed 
‘Specimens of Geology.’ It would be difficult to give a detailed de- 
scription of the great variety of metals and stones displayed in this 
collection; as in addition to an infinite number of British specimens 
there are many which are evidently brought from distant climates; but 
all are arranged, and in some degree classified in a manner which 
evinces a depth of science truly astonishing. Each specimen stands 
in a small tray or saucer of lead, which appears to have been cast in a 
mould of chalk or some other soft stone. The names of the specimens 
are indented or engraved upon the lead trays in old Latin, which in 
many instances still continues legible, though the majority of the 
names are quite unknown in modern times. Among those distinguish- 
able are ‘ Metall. Ferri Crad.’—‘ Silex Coerul.’—‘ Opalus Rud.’— 
‘Aur. Pur.’ &c. &c. Most of the contracted words are finished with 
ciphers. Under one of the shelves were discovered an iron hammer 
and two hammer-heads of stone; one of them is of basalt, and the 
other a bright green silicious stone; and it is extraordinary that their 
shapes are very similar to those recommended by Mr. McAdam for 
hammers, in his works on road-making. In one part of the vault is a 
very ingenious composition of hardened clay, being obviously a model 
of the island, so far as relates to its geological structure, The 
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varieties of elevation appear to be distinguished by indented names ; 
and it is a very extraordinary coincidence that the gently-rising hills 
are designated as ‘ Lond-hoehen’—whereas in modern German, the very 
same elevations are styled ‘ Land-héhen.’”’—pp. 505, 506. 


To whatever date this museum may be ascribed, its existence 
is an indication of considerable knowledge of minerals. But at 
the same time it must be remembered that mines were worked in 
the earlier and middle ages; and wherever this was the case, 
a knowledge of mineralogy was the consequence ; but certainly 
we could not have supposed that the study was carried out so 
systematically as this discovery proves it to have been. 





11.—A Guide to Infirm, Sick, and Dying Members of the Church 
of England. By Henry Srretrton, M.A., Perpetual Curate 
of Church Hixon, near Stafford. London: Masters. [12mo. 
pp. xvi. 380.] 


Tis volume is a companion of the Visitatio Infirmorum, intended 
for the use of sick persons, comprising instructions addressed to 
them in connexion with the office for the Visitation of the Sick, 
and also aseries of devotions. It appears to be modelled ver 
closely on the Visitatio Infirmorum, and to be very carefully and 
judiciously written—following out the directions of the Church for- 
mularies in a style borrowed from our elder divines, and enriched 
by copious examples and extracts drawn from their pages. 


1v.—The Temptation of our Blessed Lord. A Series of Lectures. 
By the Rev. T,. Tunstaryt Smitu, M.A., Vicar of Wirksworth. 
London: Hatchard. [12mo. pp. 110.] 


Tuts series of discourses on the Temptation of our Lord is full 
of valuable matter, the result of much thought and study, and is 
eminently practical in its general tone. 


v.—Kelogew Aristophanicw, Part II. From the Birds, with Eng- 
lish Notes, $c. By O.C. Feuton, A.M. Edited by the Rev. 
T. K. Annoip, M.A, London: Rivingtons. [12mo. pp. 130.] 


Tus little volume is one of the valuable series of “ Arnold’s 
School Classics.” It comprises the Greek text of “the Birds” 
of Aristophanes—that most singular drama, which bears a closer 
analogy to the tales of fairies or the Arabian Nights, than 
perhaps any other classical composition— illustrated by the very 
useful and full grammatical notes of Professor Felton of the 
University of Cambridge, United States. 
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v1.—Jsrael Hartmann, as Youth, Husband, and Orphan School- 
master. A Biography from his Diary and Letters. Translated 
from the German i. Mr. Tuomrson. With a Preface by the 
Reo. Rosert Bicxerstetu, M.A., de. London: W i 
and Macintosh. [12mo. pp. 201.] 


Tuts very beautiful and interesting memoir describes the life and 
opinions of a pious German layman, whose long and virtuous 
career of usefulness came to a closé at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. The religious character of his me appears to 
have been derived from the Pietistic movement. We have been 
charmed with the perusal of this most interesting description of a 
phase of ca life, which, amidst all its evangelical simplicity 
and homeliness, presents a character so very national, and so 
different from the forms which religion assumes under corre- 
sponding circumstances in England. We commend this volume 
to our reader’s attention. 


vit.—On the State of Man subsequent to the Promulgation of 
Christianity. Part III. London: Pickering. [18mo. pp. 291.] 


Tue third part of this ecclesiastical history now before us extends 
from a.p. 602 to a.p. 1095. We must bear testimony to the ability 
and research which are manifested in all parts of this work, and 
to the philosophical spirit which lends interest to its details. We 
have seldom seen a more remarkable power of generalization, 
combined with a greater felicity in the choice of illustrative facts. 
The tone and spirit of the work incline in the direction of the 
modern ideas of philosophical religionism imported from Germany. 


vi11.— Lectures principally on the Church Difficulties of the Present 
Time. By the Reo. J. M. Neauz, M.A, Sc. London: 
Cleaver. [12mo. pp. 264.] 


Tuis volume will, we conclude, be gladly received, not only by a 
certain class of readers in the Church of England, but generally 
by Dissenters and Roman Catholics. Its keen and bitter attacks 
upon the episcopate of our Church will be grateful to all the 
parties referred to; while its advocacy of the Eucharist, as a 
true and proper sacrifice for the living and dead, of auricular 
confession, prayers for the dead, unction of the sick, reservation 
of the sacrament, &c., will be eagerly laid hold of for the purpose 
of proving the existence of Romanism in the English Church, or 
as SO many concessions to that system. We cannot in the least 
wonder at the impressions which are prevalent in to all 
who hold High-Church views, when a writer like the author, 
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whose name appears prominently, on many occasions, as a ea 
and influential member of the Oxford movement, and of Churc 

unions, and of educational combinations, and who dedicates his 
work, in a spirit of perfect cordiality, to the most conspicuous 
member of that party in the Church which has thrown itself 
into opposition to the union of Church and State, is heard ex- 
pane the class of opinions which are found in the volume 

fore us. 


1x.— English Alice ; a Poem, in Nine Cantos. By ALEXANDER 
Joun Evetyn, Esq. London: Pickering. [12mo. pp. 63.] 


Tue scene of this poem is laid at Seville, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. It is a tale of love, but one of no ordinary 
description, inasmuch as the interest is made to depend chiefly 
on religious doubts and convictions, and on the dangers in which 
aa involve the principal characters. The opening lines are as 
ollows :— 


“* How sweet the hour, how fragrant, and how still, 
When morning rises over gay Seviile! 
How rich the perfume from the orange-bower ! 
Soft lie the tears of night upon each flower! « 
Soon will those tears upon the rose be dry, 
For swiftly mounts the sun in Eastern sky ; 
Soon will the tender influence of morn 
Succumb beneath his angry glance of scorn. 
Lo! at yon casement open to the ground, 
That woos the fresh air, and the silvery sound 
Of water, that in column’d gush upthrown, 
Returns in spray, and tinkles on the stone, 
A maiden stands, and drinks in all the scene— 
The murm’ring fount, the flowers, each arbour green— 
To seize the freshness of the early day 
Ere wither'd yet by noontide’s scorching ray.” 

It will be admitted that the descriptive power here is very 
considerable; and that many of the ideas are not only striking 
in themselves, but happily expressed. The “tears of night,” 
and the water “in column’d gush upthrown,” are exceedingly 
good. We proceed to the description of the ‘‘ maiden :”— 

‘No olive hues, imprest upon the cheek, 
The burning pencil of a hot sun speak. 
Fair is the maiden’s cheek, where gently glows 
The soften’d colours of the blushing rose ; 
In clustering curls her radiant ringlets spread, 
And throw a golden glory round her head ; 
While from her eyes, so softly, deeply blue, 

Beams forth a spirit loving, tender, true!” 
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“ English Alice” thus pourinayed, is beloved by “‘ Alphonse,” 
who becomes a convert from Romish error, and whose life is 
consequently endangered. The catastrophe, including a scene 
in the Inquisition, and the escape of the lovers, is very powerfully 
wrought up. On the whole, we have been highly gratified by 
the perusal of this poem, which exhibits throughout very con- 
siderable poetical genius. 


x.—Storves and Catechisings in Illustration of the Collects; or, a 
Year with the First-Class Boys of Forley. Edited by the 
Reo. Maia Jackson, M.A. Vol. I. London: Mozleys. 
[12mo. 


Tus little volume will not merely be acceptable to Sunday 
scholars, but it will be useful to Sunday school teachers, and to 
the clergy, as furnishing excellent examples of the mode of 
communicating instruction in an interesting way, adapted to the 
capacities of children. 


x1.—A Place of Repentance; or, an Account of the London 
Colonial Training Institution and Ragged Dormitory, for the 
Reformation of Youthful and Adult Male Criminals, Great 
South-street, Westminster. By Samurt Martin, Minister of 
Westminster Chapel. London: Nisbet. [fep. pp. 92.] 


Tue author of this little work is evidently a benevolent and good 
man; and his description of the efforts which Christian charity 
is making for the reclaiming of criminals in London, and the 
success which has attended those efforts, is deeply interestin 

and gratifying. We would commend this highly instructive wor 

to the attention of the clergy, as illustrating the effects of an 
active and self-denying charity, in cases where success might 
have appeared hopeless or impossible. 


x11.—Christian Union ; its Necessity, the Grounds on which tt may 
be hoped for, and the Obstacles to its attainment, de. Sia 
Sermons, by the Rev. J. Pau, B.A., &c. London: Rivingtons. 
[8vo. pp. 118.] 


Tue author of these sermons has taken up a subject of the 
highest importance and difficulty,—the ibility of union 
amongst Christians. He decides that, until Rome gives up its 
claim of infallibility, there is no use in dreaming of union with 
her; but he conceives that union a be attained between other 
communions at present separated. His remarks on this subject 
are deserving of an attentive consideration on the part of all 
who are desirous of promoting the interests of true religion. 
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x111.—Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Rugby. By the 
Rev. J. Moutrriz, M.A., Rector of Rugby. London: J. W. 
Parker. [8vo. pp. 359.] 


Tue sermons in this volume appear in general to evince much 
thoughtfulness of mind, and soundness of doctrine, and to be 
adapted to an educated congregation. Their publication, which 
was only undertaken in consequence of certam circumstances 
which were recently the subject of public discussion, 1s a gratify- 
ing indication that the clergy of England are engaged in the 
efficient discharge of their sacred duties, and that when called 
on, they can place before the public undeniable proofs of their 
zeal and their capacity. 


x1v.— Money and its Influences. A Tale translated from the 
German. ByaULavy. London: Wertheim and Macintosh. 


[fep.] 


A very interesting and well-written tale, exhibiting the harden- 
ing influence of riches, and the good use to which they may be 
applied. The moral of this tale is excellent. 


xv.— The Anticleptic Gradus: fownded on Quicherat’s Thesaurus 
Poeticus Linque Latinw. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Arnoxp, 
M.A. London: Rivingtons. [8vo. pp. 531.] 


Tue distinguishing characteristics of the Gradus here edited b 
Mr. Arnold are the supply of help to the student, in the form of 
materials to be worked up by himself, but not in the shape of 
ready-made lines ; a separate notice of each meaning of the word 
treated ; a selection of words nearly synonymous, and which 
may be used instead of each other ; a selection of epithets, and 
of phrases. It will be found a sufficient Latin Dictionary for the 
best Latin Poets. 


xvi.—An Attempt to illustrate the Chronology of the Old Testament, 
by a Reference to the Year of Jubilee. By the Rev. G. B. Sanv- 
rorD, M/.A., §c. London: Rivingtons. [fep. pp. 116.] 


Tuts ingenious and thoughtful volume attempts to solve the diffi- 
culties of the Hebrew chronology, by reference to the year of 
jubilee. The author takes one very important date, the year of the 
Exodus, from Mr. Greswell’s Dissertations, and from this and 
other sources the date of the accession of Solomon; and then, 
with the aid of his theory, works backwards and forwards, 
referring however to the valuable work above mentioned. The 
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views stated are put forward with candour and modesty, and 
the volume appears to throw considerable light on various 
difficulties. 


xvi1.— Letters of the Rev. Dr. Pusey to the Earl of Shaftesbury 
and Sir John Romilly, on their Imputations against the Trac- 
tarians, with Sir John Romilly’s Answer. Reprinted rom the 
‘“* Morning Chronicle.” London: Masters. 


We have perused this correspondence with regret, on many 
accounts, but without the least surprise. We cannot wonder 
that Dr. Pusey and the Tractarians should be irritated at the 
imputation of a connexion with infidelity, considering that their 
views tend to the very opposite of infidelity ; and that rationalism, 
and, generally speaking, all exercise of the human reason, in oppo- 
sition to authority, are the subjects of their especial abhorrence. 
Nor is it fora moment to be supposed that Dr. Pusey and his 
followers are unbelievers. The absurdity of such a supposition, 
in the case of those whose fault is considered by their opponents 
to be excessive credulity, and a tendency to superstition, is 
self-evident ; and so palpably is this the case, that we cannot 
conceive any intelligent and well-educated man entertaining such 
an idea for amoment. That Tractarians are Romanizing, that 
they have concealed Romanists amongst them, has often been said, 
and with more or less probability; but that they are actually 
unbelievers, or are desirous of promoting the cause of infidelity, 
could not be imagined by any one. We conceive, therefore, that 
Dr. Pusey has expended his labour in vain, in the attempt to 
prove, what no one will deny,—that Tractarians are not infidels. 
We should be very much surprised if we were to learn that the 
Earl of Shaftesbury intended to affirm that Dr. Pusey and his 
followers are unbelievers, or are desirous of promoting the spread 
of infidelity. But as we observe that the Tractarian press is in a 
state of violent excitement on the subject of the monstrous 
calumny and injustice which is said to have been perpetrated by 
the Earl of Shaftesbury in connecting Tractarianism with infidelity, 
we would offer a few words, in sad and solemn earnest on this 
painful subject. 

Others may forget the past ; but we can never forget the deep 
pain and anxiety with which, for a series of years, we saw the evl- 
dences of Christianity subverted by the leading Tractarian writers. 
Professor Powell, of Oxford, pointed out, at a very early stage of 
the controversy, the tendency of ‘Tractarian speculations towards 
infidelity. As the teaching of Mr. Newman gained influence, 
the point stedfastly aimed at was to deny the exercise of human 
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reason ; to resolve all faith into a blind and unreasoning credulity ; 
to sap and undermine all the customary arguments in defence of 
Christianity ; to place the most fabulous legends, and the most 
ross impostures, on the same level of credibility with the miracles 
of the Old and New Testament. In this effort to equalize the 
human with the Divine, to place fables on a level with the Word 
of God, the faith itself received most serious injury. Men’s 
minds were led to question first principles; and many of those 
who had been induced to believe that there was no alternative 
between a blind impulsive acceptance of Rome's infallibility and 
general scepticism, chose the latter alternative. Some of the 
most leading minds amongst the infidel party were originally 
Tractarians, or were subject to the influence of their opinions. 
We would refer to the authority of the ‘* Nemesis of Faith,” as 
one instance; but there are, unhappily, too many others; and 
we can only express our most decided conviction that those who 
attempt to deny all connexion between Tractarianism and infi- 
delity lay themselves open to a most crushing reply from any 
one who is competent to discuss the subject at length. 


xviit.—A Short Explanation of the Nicene Creed, for the use of 
persons beginning the study of Theology. By A. P. Fores, 
DA 'L., Bishop of Brechin. Oxford: J. H. Parker.  [fep. 
pp. 336.] 


Tre object of the author of this work is to remedy a defect which 
had met him in his own theological reading, the want of some 
treatise a little more technical and systematic than the great 
‘‘ Exposition of the Creed,” by Bishop Pearson. He remarks 
that “‘ amid the great revival of the last twenty years, as deeper 
views of God’s truth have by his mercy been accorded to our 
aching hearts, a desire of a more systematic theology has almost 
of necessity been engendered.” The work, which is based on 
Suicer’s work on the Creed, and “ other sources, both from the 
Latin and Greek Church,” is indebted for the verification of its 
quotations, to “ one, to whom posterity will render that homage 
which those who have the honour of knowing him accord to him 
now, the distinguished Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford.” 


x1x.—A History of Ireland. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Annoxp, 
M.A, London: Masters. [24mo. pp. 172.] 


Tus isa very well-written and interesting compendium of Irish 
History. The author, however, is a nonjuror, and takes the part 
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of James II. He is also in many places more favourable to the 
Irish than the English cause in Ireland. 


xx.—The Saints our Example. By the Author of “ Letters on 
Happiness.” London: Longmans. [12mo.] 


Tue authoress of this volume has here produced a series of lec- 
tures, which, for knowledge of Scripture, spirituality of tone, 
depth of thought, and weight of practical application, might fairly 
vie with the compositions of many an experienced preacher. The 
saints are here presented to us, in the right point of view, as 
examples and models of Christian conduct, and their very faults 
and failings are made conducive to edification and encouragement. 
All the Christian virtues and tempers are thus brought succes- 
sively under review, and their practice is enforced by a most per- 
suasive style of exhortation. 


xx1.—Christianity in its Homely Aspects: or, Discourses on various 
subjects, delivered in the Church of St. Andrew, Wells-street. 
By Aurrep Bowen Evans, one of its assistant Clergy, Sc. 
London: Masters. [12mo. pp. 262.] 


Tue author of this volume of sermons wishes that it may fall 
into the hands of any who may have entertained a prejudice 
against the church in which they were delivered ; and ergs 
if these sermons represent the doctrines preached in that church, 
we cannot well imagine a better answer to charges often brought 
against its clergy. The style of the discourses is peculiar and 
antiquated, and there is a good deal of reasoning which we should 
think above the comprehension of the average run of congrega- 
tions; but the doctrines and principles enunciated appear to 
have no such tendencies as should furnish any ground of jealousy ; 
on the contrary, we should say that they are particularly free 
from such notions, and that the most Protestant congregation in 
the metropolis might listen to them without any other feeling 
than that of gratification and interest. 


xx11.— Pastoral Theology: the Theory of a Gospel Mimstry. 
By A. Vinet, Professor of Theology at Lausanne. Translated 
from the French. Edinburgh: J. and T. Clark. [8vo. pp. 
316.] 


Wer have not read the whole of this book, but we can say that 
all we have seen appears to be hig instructive, and written in 
a practical and religious spirit. 


he remarks on preaching con- 
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tain a great amount of practical suggestions derived from all 
quarters, and cannot fail to be eminently useful to any clergyman 
who may peruse them. The author appears to be a man of remark- 
able ene of mind and correctness of view, with, of course, 
some mistaken notions, which are connected with his position 
in a community which has lost the ordinary succession of the 


ministry. 


xxi1t.—Eztracts from the Reports of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools: intended chiefly for the use of the Managers and 
Teachers of such elementary Schools as are not receiving Grovern- 
ment Aid. London: Longmans. [12mo. pp. 316.] 


Tut Reports of the Government Inspectors of Schools, pub- 
lished from time to time, are comprised in a series of bulky 
volumes, including a vast mass of educational statistics, combined 
with much matter of more practical usefulness, and more general 
interest. The editor of the work before us has brought together, 
within the compass of one very moderate-sized volume, all the 
valuable suggestions which the experience of the different school 
inspectors has embodied in their Reports. The matter is care- 
fully and judiciously arranged, and we recommend the volume in 
the strongest terms to all who are interested in the management 
of schools. 


xxiv.—A Textual Commentary on the Book of Psalms. By H. 
M. Cuampney, Author of an “ Index to Scripture Readings,” 


&c. London: Bagster. [24mo.] 


Tue great value of a work like this, is its tendency to induce 
habits of patient and attentive observation and study of Scrip- 
ture. It may at first sight appear of little use to accumulate so 
large a number of parallel passages, in elucidation of each verse 
of the Psalms ; many of which are not directly illustrative of the 
meaning; but we are persuaded, that those who enter on the 
study of the Psalms with the aid of this little volume, will find, 
after a short essay, that it is calculated to contribute most mate- 
rially to the increase of their knowledge of Scripture, and to 
their spiritual improvement. The reader is supposed, in making 
use of this Commentary, to have his Bible open at the Psalm 
which he is about to examine, and after reading a verse, to read 
the lines connected with it in the Commentary, which consist of 
texts, given at such length as to supersede the necessity of further 
reference. We can only say, that wherever we have consulted 
the references, the selection appears to have been most carefully 
and satisfactorily made, 
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xxv.—Michaud’s History of the Crusades. Translated from the 
vom by W. Rosson. In 3 vols. London: Routledge. 
[12mo. 


Tuts highly interesting and important work has now been brought 
to a close by the publication of the third and last volume. We 
heartily commend it to the notice of our readers, as comprehend- 
ing a full and elaborate survey of the most extraordinary events 
of the middle ages, involving consequences of the highest impor- 
tance, both political and religious. The work before us is one 
which holds a conspicuous place amongst the great historical 
writings of our time ; and we doubt not that the public will ex- 
tensively appreciate the benefit which has been conferred on us by 
a translation, which has made so valuable an accession to our 
literature. 


xxvi.—Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. W. 
Arcuer Butter, .A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Dublin, &c. Edited by the Rev. T. Woon- 
warD, W.A., Vicar of Mullingar. Second Edition. Dublin: 
Hodges and Smith; Cambridge: MacMillan. [8vo. pp. Ixiv. 
422. ] 


WE sincerely rejoice to see that a second edition of this remark- 
able volume of sermons has been called for. Professor Archer 
Butler was an example of what Ireland is capable of producing ; 
and we believe that the persecution through which the clergy of 
Ireland have been passing for so many years, is raising up many 
men, who, in ability and devotedness, if not in high philosophical 
attainment, are worthy of being countrymen of Professor Butler. 
We have no fear for the Church which can produce such men, 
and which can throw itself so nobly into the missionary work : 
its cause will be sustained by more than human power. 


xxvi1.— The Revelation of St. John, expounded for those who search 
the Scriptures. By KE. W. HencstEnserc, Doctor and Pro- 
Fessor of Theology in Berlin. Translated by the Rev. Patrick 
Farrparrn, &c. In 2 vols. Edinburgh: J. and T, Clark. 
[8vo.] 


How it comes to pass that a presbyterian clergyman, as we pre- 
sume the translator of this book to be, can undertake to com- 
mend an exposition of the Apocalypse, which sees every where 
Rome pagan, and no where Rome papal in the Revelations, is a 
matter of some surprise. We live, however, in strange times. 
The translator is evidently not without misgivings as to the cha- 
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racter of Hengstenberg’s views, and feels himself bound to dissent 
expressly from one passage, in which the doctrine of purgatory is 
taught! Without doubt, Dr. Hengstenberg s commentary 1s 
replete with learning and ingenious reasoning, and will occupy 
a distinguished place in theology. 


xxviit.— The Supremacy of St. Peter, &c. Lectures delivered by 
the Rev. Joun S. McCorry, M.Ap. Edinburgh: Marsh and 
Beattie. [12mo. pp. 175.] 
A series of lectures, by a Romish priest, vindicating the papal 
supremacy, in the style of boasting and insolence which 1s so 
eculiarly the characteristic of modern Roman Catholic writers. 
t is invariably the case, that pretensions of the most extrava- 
gant description are put forward by Romish advocates, and sup- 
ported by evidence which falls to pieces the moment it 1s sub- 
mitted to examination; yet, the next week, the same testimony is 
put forward again, with as much assurance as if it had never 
been touched. 


xx1x.—The Analogy between the Miracles and Doctrines of Scrip- 
ture. By the Reo. Francis J. Jameson, B.A., &c. Cam- 
bridge: MacMillan. [12mo.] 


Tris essay, which obtained the Norrisian prize, professes to prove 
that the progression of revealed doctrines, and the introduction of 
miracles in the different steps of that progression, were subject to 
one law. It is intended to meet the demands of the philosophy 
of progress which seeks for a general law of development, into 
which it may resolve all religious phenomena. The author ap- 
pears to have treated his subject with much thoughtfulness and 
ability. 


xxx.— Devotions from the Psalms. Selected by Cuara M. Bret- 
TINGHAM. London: Masters. [24mo.] 


Tits little manual comprises selections from the Psalms for every 
hour of the day and night, and also for special occasions. It 
will be an acceptable gift to all serious and devoutly disposed 
persons. 


xxxt.—A Short Memoir of the Rev. Robert Alfred Suckling, 
M.A., late Perpetual Curate of Bussage, &c. By the Rev. 
Isaac Wititams, B.D. London: Masters. [fep. pp. 314.] 


WaTEveR may be the religious opinions of the readers of this 
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memoir, we feel assured that but one feeling can exist towards 
the admirable clergyman who is its subject, and whose short life 
exhibited so beautiful an example of Christian earnestness and 
love. Descended from an ancient family, and heir to its posses- 
sions, an early age saw him deprived, with his own consent, of 
his natural inheritance, and retiring from the naval service to the 
more congenial office of the Christian ministry. Having made 
himself somewhat conspicuous for ultra opinions of a High- 
Church character at Cambridge, he was refused ordination by the 
then Bishop of Ely ; but Archdeacon Thorpe appointed him to 
the curacy of Bemerton, where he laboured for some years, in a 
spirit of entire devotion to the souls of his parishioners. His 
opinions and practice during this time appear to have been 
entirely formed on the highest Tractarian theories, continual 
evidence of which is supplied by the beautiful and Christian let- 
ters written at this period, which the editor has introduced into 
his Memoir. He subsequently was appointed to the charge of a 
new church at Bussage, where he was instrumental in making a 
remarkable change in the population, and in establishing a house 
of refuge for female penitents. During these labours of love, a 
change appears to have come over his views; some alienation in 
feelings and sympathies between him and the party to which he 
had been attached took place. He was unable to enter into 
their views with reference to Church and State, or to the Gorham 
question. Some coolness appears to have been shown on their 
part, as to one who had forgotten the duty of contending for the 
faith once delivered to the saints. It is added, that this division 
was healed by the agitation on the papal aggression, which ap- 
peared to him to be a combination of infidels with religious par- 
tisans. We think, however, that, judging from his letters, he 
appears to have been from this time more and more emancipated 
from party ties. In a letter, which he wrote shortly before his 
death, he expresses his opinion, that ‘ one heaven can contain 
Dr. Pusey and Mr. Close, Massillon, Chalmers, Bourdaloue, and 
D’Aubigné, Mr. Cheyne, and Robert Anderson, and many others, 
who, though now fighting the same battle, yet feel constrained to 
stand aloof one from the other.” We do not think that any 
Tractarian would have expressed himself in terms like these. 


xxx11.—Larlswood ; or, Lights and Shadows of the Anglican 
Church. By CuariottE ANLEY, Author of Miriam, é&e. 
London: Hatchard, [18mo.] 


A ptxeasine and gracefully-written tale, detailing the process by 
which persons of piety are sometimes perverted to Romish error, 
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and the prostration of moral principle which ensues, and also 
describing the restoration of those who have for a time been 
misled by teaching essentially Romish. 


xxxtt.— Walks after Wild Flowers; or, the Botany of the 
Bohereens. By Richarpo Dowpen (Ricuarp). London: 
Van Voorst. [18mo. pp. 232.] 


Ricuarp Downpen is not only a botanist but a poet, as far as 
richness of imagery and imagination, and grace of diction, can 
make one. His volume is redolent of genius throughout, and is 
certainly one of the most charming works on botany we have ever 
met. 


xxx1v.—Sunlight in the Clouds. Some Providences in a Life 
Time, &c. London: Mozleys. 


A very pleasing collection of tales, exhibiting the quiet working 
of religion in humble life, and wearing a great appearance of 
reality. 


xxxv.—Lives of the Princesses of England, from the Norman 
Conquest. By Mary Anne Everett Green. Vol. IV. 
London: Colburn, [12mo.] 


We have already noticed the earlier part of this work with the 
raise which its distinguished merit demands : in literary ability, 
indeed, the authoress is scarcely, if at all, inferior to Miss Strick- 
land. And her work is most successfully continued in the volume 
now before us, which, in addition to a long memoir of Margaret, 
Queen of Scotland—a subject ably treated by Miss Strickland— 
comprises short but interesting notices of three princesses, 
daughters of King Edward 1V. 


xxxvi.—Faleonry in the Valley of the Indus. By Ricnarp F., 
Burton, Lieutenant, Bombay Army. London: Van Voorst. 
[12mo. pp. 107.] 

A BRILLIANT and animated description of the author’s adven- 


tures and wild sports in India, accompanied by some amusing 
details of his earlier life in England. 


xxxvit.—Occasional Sermons preached in Westminster. B 
CurtstorHeER Worpswortu, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
Fourth Series. On the Church of Ireland. London : Rivingtons. 
| Svo. | 


Amonest the many valuable publications for which the Church 
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is indebted to Dr. Wordsworth, the volume before us is not the 
least, either in learning, ability, or general usefulness. Dr. 
Wordsworth has in this series of discourses entered at length 
into a question on which the grossest mistakes have been pre- 
valent, but which recent events have, we trust, been aiding to 
remove. Our conviction is, that the battle with Romanism is 
to be fought chiefly in Ireland; and that if the Church of 
England does her duty to the cause of truth in that country, 
she will be abundantly rewarded, both temporally and spiritually. 
We hope to return to Dr. Wordsworth's work on a future 
occasion; and, in the mean time, commend it strongly to all 
who wish well to our Zion. 


xxxvi1t.—The Elements of Christian Science. A Treatise upon 
Moral Philosophy and Practice. By Wit1t1am Apams, 
S.T.P., Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the 
Diocese of Wisconsin. Philadelphia: Hoolar. 


How a presbyter of the diocese of Wisconsin can have found 
time to put together the thoughtful and elaborate volume before 
us, is a matter of some wonder, The author explains his object 
to be, to discover, define, and specify distinctly, the various 
faculties of the moral constitution of man, and so to classify 
them that they may assume a definite, scientific, and practical 
form. ‘To do this he considers them in the twofold point of 
view—as in themselves first ; and, secondly, their relation to those 
other external fixed points which bear upon moral life. The 
treatise is divided into six books relating to, 1. Human Nature; 
2. The Conscience; 3. The Spiritual Reason; 4. The Heart, or 


Affections; 5. The Home and its Affections; 6. The Human 
Will. 


xxx1x.—School Sermons ; preached in the Chapel of Marlborough 
College. By Martuew Wivkinson, D.D., Master of Marl- 
borough College, &c. London: Murray. 


Sermons addressed to schools are becoming a not unimportant 
item in the literature of the times. From what we have seen of 
the volume now before us, we are of opinion that it deserves a 
high rank amongst publications of the kind; it is practical, 
earnest, affectionate, and instructive; and shuns, of course, all 
party views and theological controversies. 


x.— The Christian Sacrifice of the Eucharist, &c. By Grorce 
Hay Forses. Edinburgh: Lendrum. 


A very learned and elaborate treatise, bringing the testimonies 
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of the Fathers to bear on the doctrine of the Eucharist, and taking 
views of that doctrine in accordance with Patristic teaching. 


x1.1.—America, and the American Church. By the Rev. Henry 
Caswett, M.A., Vicar of Figheldean. Second Edition, Lon- 
don: Mozleys. 

Tis work, which is of standard authority in all that relates to 

the American Church, is of peculiar interest now in reference to 

the question of convocations and synods, exhibiting as it does the 

constitution and practice of the American Church in this respect. 


xiu.——Lectures on the Typical Character of the Jewish Taber-, 
nacle, Priesthood, and Sacrifices, preached during Lent, 1850. 
By Forster G. Simpson, B.A., Curate of Ickworth. London : 
T. D. Thompson; Hamilton and Adams. 


Tur subjects of these lectures are tolerably familiar to most 
congregations ; nor have we observed any peculiarity in the 
mode in which they are here treated. The sermons seem good 
and useful discourses, but not much out of the usual class. 


xLuit.—Auricular Confession, &c. By Witi1amM Pearce, Esq. 
Second Edition. London: Painter. 


A srirr but effective argument against the Romish practice of 
confession, and against the attempts to introduce that practice 
amongst ourselves. 


xLiv.— Thoughts on some Portions of the Revelation of St. John the 
Divine. By the Ree. Envwarp Huntinerorpn, B.C.L., late 
Kellow of New College, Oxford. London: Rivingtons. [12mo. 
pp. 176.] 

Tue object of this little work, as stated by the author in his 
Preface, is to give some assistance to the ordinary reader of the 
holy Scriptures in his meditations on those portions of the Reve- 
lation which are generally supposed to have been fulfilled. We 
may add, that the author identifies the Bishop of Rome with the 
beast of the Apocalypse. His work appears to be written with 
care, and to be well calculated to accomplish its purpose. 


xLv.—The Ark, and other Sermons, preached in the Parish 
Church of High Wycombe. By the Rev. Ricuarv BE. Is, 
Curate, &e. London: Painter. 


A voLuME of scriptural discourses evincing much earnestness of 
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mind, and a high sense of the responsibility devolving on the 


Christian preacher. They are warmly recommended in a Preface 
by Dr. McCaul. 


xivi.— The Future Human Kingdom of Christ ; or, Man's Heaven 
to be this Earth, &c. By the Rev. D. J. Heatu, M.A., Vicar 
of Brading, Isle of Wight, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. London: J. W. Parker. [8vo. pp. 372.] 


Tus work consists of an elaborate inquiry into the doctrines of 
Scripture, with a view to prove that Christ will reign personally 
for ever on earth, and that man’s heaven will be here, and here 
only. 


xLvi1.—Our New Parish, its Privileges and Progress. By Han- 
r1ET E, Fourprinier, Authoress of “ Hints for Happy Hours.” 
London: Pickering. [Fep. pp. 328.] 


A sertEs of tales in connexion with the formation and progress 
of a new parish. The earlier part of the volume is taken up with 
descriptions of the Clergy who were appointed, and their diffi- 
culties and efforts to advance the cause of religion; the first 
parish clerk—a very interesting sketch; and then, last, but not 
least, the consecration of the new church. Then comes the first 
tale, ‘‘ The Collier,” a very sad and tragic tale of humble life, 
most powerfully told, pointing out the evil results of bad company. 
The other tales in the volume are written with equal ability ; we 
would specify ‘“ Mordaunt” as exhibiting no ordinary power of 
working on the feelings. The tone, throughout, is good and 
healthy. 


xtvitt.—A Smaller Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mythology, 
and Geography. Abridged fromthe Larger Dictionary. By 
Wiciuram Smitu, LL.D. London: Murray. [Cr. 8vo. pp. 
464. | 


Tue reputation of Dr. Smith’s Larger Classical Dictionary is per- 
fectly established; but it is rather too bulky a volume for the 
younger classes in schools, for whose use this beautiful and accu- 
rate abridgment, illustrated with two hundred woodcuts, is now 
published. The care with which all allusions calculated to injure 
morality are avoided in this work renders it peculiarly adapted to 
the use of young persons. 


VOL. XVIII.—NO. XXxv.— OCTOBER, 1852. P 
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xix.—History of Physical Astronomy, from the Earliest Ages to 
the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. Comprehending a detailed 
Account of the Establishment of the Theory of Gravitation by 
Newton, and its Development by his Successors ; with an Haxpo- 
sition of the Progress of Research on all the other subjects of 
Celestial Physics. By Rosert Grant, /.2.A.S. London: 
Baldwin. [8vo. pp. 637.] 


Tue mere title of this work will convey some notion of its wide 
extent and importance. It is a complete treatise on the subject 
to which it refers—the history of physical astronomy, tracing the 
results of the wonderful discoveries of Newton through all their 
details, theoretical and practical, down to the recent labours of 
Airy, Herschell, and Lord Rosse. We trust that the circulation 
of this work will be such as to reward, in some degree, the 
research and labour which have evidently been bestowed upon it. 


t.— The Emphatic New Testament, according to the Authorized 
Version, compared with the Various Readings of the Vatican 
Manuscript. The Four Gospels. Edited, with an Introductory 
Essay on Greek Emphasis, by Joun Taytor, Author of 
“Junius Identified,” &e. London: Taylor, Walton, and 
Maberly. 


Tuts work is an attempt to mark all the emphatic words in the 
New Testament, on a certain system of rules founded on the action 
of the article in the original text, or on the other grammatical 
peculiarities of the Greek, which are not transferred into the 
existing translation. Mr. Taylor makes the text of the Vatican 
MS. the basis of his edition, correcting the authorized version by 
it. The idea of his work is an ingenious one, but we should 
doubt whether his labours will throw much additional light on 
the subject. 


L1.—Sermons addressed to a Country Congregation; together 
with those preached before the University of Cambridge, in 
January, 1851. By the Rev. E. Tuorntron Conn, M.A., of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, dc. London: Masters. 


A concrEGATIoN which hears discourses like these every 
Sunday has many advantages. The writer has, as he informs us 
in his Preface, studied to prepare sermons adapted to a rural 
congregation, and he lays down principles which show that his 
theory on the subject is excellent; but we are not so certain 
that his application of that theory is successful. His sermons 
are plain and good, but they are not very interesting, we think. 
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Lu1.—Sermons for several Sundays. By Wittiam Keatine, 
M.A., Curate of Stalisfield, in the Diocese of Canterbury. 
London: Hope and Co. 


THESE sermons are very poetical compositions, full of imagery, 
and striking thoughts, and elegant phraseology—rather of the 
butterfly species. We cannot say that we think them models of 


what parochial sermons should be. 


Liit.—A Companion to the Lord’s Supper. By the Rev. G. F. 
De Tersster, J.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. London: Hatchard. 


As cold and dry a book as we have ever met with on the subject 
of the Holy Communion. 


tiv.—The English Psalter, adapted to the Ancient Ecclesiastical 
Chants. Specimens, with the Preface and Introduction. London: 
Masters. 


Tuts is a well-meant publication. The greater ‘part of it is 
occupied by a Preface, urging the expediency of chanting the 
psalter, and other parts of the services, to the old ecclesiastical 
chants. The author has a great many good arguments in favour 
of his view. After all, however, the popular taste does not, at 
present, meet with what it relishes, in those ecclesiastical chants; 
a service consisting of them only is almost always unpopular. As 
to mere popularity, we believe, the old parish choirs, with fiddles, 
bassoons, &c., were the most popular. Moreover, there is 
another difficulty in the way, which the author mentions, but 
does not solve :— 


‘There is only one other objection that we shall notice, as likely to 
be brought against the suggestions contained in these pages; and this 
is, that they will seem to many to have a tendency towards the 
corrupt practices of the Church of Rome; and it will probably be 
adduced, in proof of this, that many persons, who have begun by in- 
culeating and practising what is here recommended, have ended by 
leaving their own Church, and attaching themselves to that communion. 
This is certainly an objection with which it is very difficult to deal ; 
partly because there is, no doubt, some foundation for it, in the actual 
facts of the case; and partly, also, because it requires a rather acute, 
and, therefore, not altogether common intellect, as well as some learn- 
ing, on the part of an objector himself, to enable him to appreciate, 
even when it is pointed out to him, the precise line that separates 
what is strictly primitive and apostolical, from what is only a modern 
corruption of it.”—p. 1xxxiv. ; 
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tv.—Oremus: Short Prayers in Verse for Sundays and Holi- 
days, suggested by the Services of the Church of England. 
London: Rivingtons. 


A p.Easinc collection of short poems, in many instances breath- 
ing the thoughts of our collects and other formularies. We 
cite one or two examples :— 

‘*POURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


I. 
“ Raise up Thy power, 
O Lord, and come among us, and with might 
Succour thy soldiers in the fearful fight 
Of sin’s dark hour. 


Il. 
“Good Lord, deliver 
Thy servants, for the sake of thy dear Son ; 
Help them their daily duteous course to run, 
And shield them ever. 


Ill. 
* So shall they cherish 
Thy love on earth, and bless thy holy name, 
And chant glad adoration to the Lamb, 
When time shall perish.” 


The following pleasing lines are on St. John the Evangelist’s 
Day :— 
“O Lord of mercy, cheer our sight 
With those pure rays which, beaming bright 
Truth from the fount of Gospel light, 
Thy Church illume ; 


‘And, by her ministry, dispel 
The darkling mists of Death and Hell, 
That ages yet unborn may tell 
How that deep gloom, 


“Once lowering o’er their dark abyss, 
Melted in radiant floods of bliss, 
At his sure Word, that was, and is, 
And is to come!” 


Lvt.—An Inquiry into the Catholic Truths hidden under certain 
Articles of the Creed of the Church of Rome. Part III.: The 
Sacrifices of the Mass and Transubstantiation. By Cuar.rs 
Smiru, B.D., Rector of Newton, Suffolk, &c. London: J. W. 


Parker. 


It is certainly very possible to connect Catholic truths with 
the most corrupt definitions in some way; yet still we must 
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express considerable doubt whether this is the most profitable 
way to induce meditation on the great mysteries of religion. 
We should suppose, for instance, that if it be desirable to fix 
the mind on the fact, that our Saviour’s whole life was a sacrifice, 
it might be advisable to take some other opportunity of doin 

this besides educing it as a kind of moral from the Romis 

doctrine of the sacrifice of the mass. 


tvi1.—Fairton Village, or Wesleyan Beginnings. Oxford and 
London: J. H. Parker. 1852. 


A story of sound principles, simply told, and well suited to a 
parochial lending library. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Amoncst the publications now before us, we have to notice a 
Charge, by the Archbishop of Dublin, on “The Claims of 
Truth and Unity,” expressing the opinions of that able prelate 
on the subject of union amongst Christians, and the points 
connected with it, on the evils of party, and on the mode of 
procedure in controversy, together with remarks on the nga 
of Church Government in Synods, and on the Society for pro- 
moting the Rights of Conscience. A Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Melbourne, by the Right Rev. Dr. 
Perry, Bishop of Melbourne (J. W. Parker), comprises much 
interesting matter in relation to the discharge of pastoral duties 
under the peculiar circumstances in which the Church is placed 
in that diocese. Archdeacon Law’s Charge to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Wells (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.), points 
out, in a very striking way, the evils affecting the Church of 
England at present, and refers to the remedy, in the increase 
of a spirit of vital religion. 

Amongst separate Sermons, we would notice, with especial 
commendation, a Discourse by the Rev. W. Webster, M.A., 
King’s College, “ An Evangelical Ministry the Strength of the 
Nation” (Seeleys), as furnishing a most gratifying example of 
evangelical teaching, with remarkable freedom from party feel- 
ing; a Sermon by the Rev. Alex. Watson, ‘‘ Public Ordinances 
an effectual Administration of Divine Pardon” (Masters), in 
opposition to a view of Absolution put forward by the pervert 
Maskell; “‘ Cost an Element of Sacrifice,” a Sermon by the Rev. 
Philip Hale, B.A. (Whittaker). We have also seen several 
series of Sermons on the Creed of Pope Pius 1V., by the Rev. 
J. N. Griffin, A.B. (Seeleys), which exhibit very great research 
and keenness of argument. We should think them extremely 
well suited for circulation amongst Roman Catholics. 
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Amongst other tracts and pamphlets, we have to mention, 
“A Plea for what is left of the Cathedrals,” by the Rev. J. Jebb 
(Rivingtons)—one of the most excellent and learned tracts we 
have seen in reference to the subject—but, as 1t seems, suggest- 
ing theories which are unsuitable to our actual state; a “‘ Letter 
of Advice to all Members of the Church of England,” concerning 
Daily Service (Masters), a reprint of an old tract published in 
1704; ‘“*A Short Letter to the Servants in Great Britain” 
(Masters) ; ‘‘ The Church’s Shadow ;” “ Teaching of the Meet- 
ing House, and Teaching of the Church;” ‘ Holy Stone ;” 
“ Little Ruth Gray ”"—cheap tracts published by Mr. Masters ; 
A Pilgrimage to Canterbury, in 1852, by Rev. H. Caswall, 
very pleasingly written; ‘The Papal Aggression to be met b 
the Revival of Diocesan Synods,” by Rev. W. Pound ; ‘ Synodal 
Action necessary to the Church,” by Rev. H. Caswall—publica- 
tions in favour of Synodal Action; ‘* England, and Ireland, or 
Exeter!” by “‘a Cambridge Monk” (Hatchard)—comprising a 
view of the alterations in the Articles and Catechism supposed 
necessary to carry out High-Church views. 

‘The Cyclopedia Bibliographica,” published by Mr. Darling, 
of which a number is before us, appears to be a most valuable 
addition to Bibliography. ‘‘ Suggestions on the Present Condi- 
tion of Ireland, and on Government Aid for carrying out an 
Efficient Railway System,” by C. Locock Webb, Esq. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.), contains much important statistical information 
on the decrease of population in Ireland, and suggests the ex- 
pediency of advances to complete railroads, We may also mention, 
as deserving of attention, “ A Letter to the Right Hon. J. W. 
Henley,” on Life Assurance Associations, by R. Christie, Esq. ; 
‘* What is Education!” a Letter to the Earl of Derby, by the Rev. 
J. Taylor, M.A.—a very interesting and important pamphlet ; 
‘A Reflective Letter to the Agricultural Society,” by the Rev. 
H. Cole (Seeleys), on the inhumanity of fattening beasts; 
“Periodical Savings,” by Alex. Robertson (Orr)—a full de- 
scription of Savings Banks, Benefit Clubs, &c.; ‘ Hints on 
Education,” by J. Willamy, &c. 

















Foreign and Colonial Entelligence, 


EUROPE, 


France.—The Government in France is more and more evidently 
throwing itself into the hands of the Church of Rome, and the con- 
sequence is the persecution to a greater or less extent of Protestantism, 
The most untiring efforts are made to advance the influence of 
Romanism. The President, on all occasions, is seen paying court to 
the bishops, while they reciprocate his attentions by the most adulatory 
expressions. In one of the recent circulars of the bishops he was 
spoken of as ‘‘ this man of God,” 

Mgr. Pallegoix, Romish Bishop of Mallos, and Vicar Apostolical of 
Siam, lately presented to the President of the Republic two young 
Siamese, who have come to France for their education, They pre- 
sented the following address in their own language to the Presi- 
dent :— 

‘We, Xoru and Keo, natives of the kingdom Thai, prostrate our- 
selves before him who governs France. We pray the Lord of heaven 
to protect your highness, so that you may govern this kingdom with 
peace and glory, and that He may accord you a prosperous life for a 
thousand years.” (Terms used in Siam to express ardent wishes for 
the prosperity and longevity of sovereigns. ) 

They then offered the Prince, one, a Japan box, encrusted with 
mother of pearl, and the other, a book of Chinese pictures. The 
Prince expressed his surprise that he should be known to the King of 
Siam ; but he was told that his uncle’s name was well known in Siam, 
and that his picture was to be found there frequently. A treaty of 
commerce between the two countries was then talked of, and the 
interview concluded with Louis Napoleon giving to each of the lads 
a gold pin surmounted by an eagle, holding in its beak a laurel branch, 
adorned with brilliants. 

It is worthy of remark that the person chosen lately to negotiate at 
the court of Austria, in reference to the marriage of the President, was 
the Archbishop of Paris. , 

The effects of the intimate alliance between the State and Romanism 
are seen in a tone of increased arrogance and violence on the part of 
the latter. One of the leading journals, the ‘* Pays,” lately proceeded 
to such lengths, that it has received privately a remonstrance from an 
official source against the violence of its language in calling for a sort 
of crusade of France and other Roman Catholic states, against all the 
Protestant powers of Europe. 
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The Bishop of Lugon refused to allow a Te Deum to be sung in 
the churches of his diocese on the day of the Féte Napoleon, on the 
ground that no steps had yet been taken by the minister of public 
worship for the exhumation of the body of a Protestant, who, in the 
absence of a Protestant pastor in the place, had been privately in- 
terred by order of the municipal authorities in the cemetery of Cugand 
in the Vendée. 

English Romanism is in every way supported and encouraged in 
France. 

The Archbishop of Cambrai, at the closing of his diocesan synod, 
announced to the clergy that he had received a letter from Cardinal 
Wiseman, stating that the Catholics of England were unable to raise 
the funds necessary to pay the expenses incurred by Dr. Newman in 
the affair of Dr. Achilli, and accordingly soliciting relief from their 
brethren of the Continent. In consequence, the archbishop intimated 
that he would be happy to receive offerings from the clergy and the 
faithful, and he himself gave 200f. The subscription opened for the 
same purpose by the Paris ‘“‘ Univers” amounts to between 700/, 
and 800/, 

The fourth Centenary of Notre Dame-de-Grace, at Cambrai, and 
the opening of the Jubilee, granted by the Pope, on the occasion, 
concluded on Sunday last, by the inauguration and benediction of the 
miraculous picture of the Virgin, said to have been painted by St. 
Luke, and of the miraculous statue of the Virgin, which, according to 
tradition, caught in her apron the balls of a besieging general. The 
latter was, in 1792, despoiled of its jewels, and thrown aside in a 
corner of the sacristy, whence it was afterwards removed, and has now 
been replaced in its original position on the ramparts. The picture 
has been replaced in the church. In the procession, which extended 
upwards of a mile in length, a number of young maidens in opera- 
girl muslin, with wings glued to their shoulders, personified angels. 
Cardinal Wiseman was the presiding genius. The Archbishop of 
Cambrai and the Bishops of Nevers and Angers were also present, 
together with an immense body of clergy. 

Three new establishments of the order of Dominicans, installed 
three years ago by the Pére Lacordaire in the Maison des Carmes, at 
Paris, have been opened at Flavigny, in the Céte d’Or, at Nancy, and at 
Grenoble. The Franciscans have recently established themselves at 
Amiens. Cardinal Wiseman conducted the ceremony of inauguration 
in the presence of the Bishop of Amiens, his chapter, and the clergy of 
the city. Franciscan monks, in their coarse brown dress, with a 
cord round the waist, are already to be met with in the streets of 
Paris. 

The “Union de l'Ouest” contains an account of divers miracles 
said to have taken place on the holy mountain of La Salette on the 
Ist of July, the eve of the féte of the Visitation of the Virgin. A 
young girl from the religious establishment of the Visitation at Valence, 
who had been for three months completely blind from an attack o* 
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gutta serena, on having the sacrament administered to her, suddenly 
recovered her sight, and with her eyes fixed on a statue of the Virgin, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Ma bonne mére, je vous vois!”—A woman, nearly sixty 
years of age, who, for the last nineteen years, had not had the use of 
her right arm in consequence of a dislocation, suddenly swinging 
round the once paralyzed limb, exclaimed, “ And I also am cured!” 
—Another woman, for many years paralytic, having ascended the 
mountain with the aid of crutches, felt, on the first day of the neuvaine, 
a sensation as if life was coming into her legs; and on the last day, 
after having received the communion, went without any assistance to 
the Cross of the Assumption, where she hung up her crutches ! 

A subscription is now in progress for the purpose of raising a sanc- 
tuary to the Virgin on the mountain of La Salette, in attestation of 
the miraculous appearance to two young shepherds. The following 
paragraph from a French journal is worthy of remark :— 

‘An anonymous brochure recounts that the Virgin, shining with 
splendour like that of the sun, her brow encircled with a diadem, the 
breast ornamented with a figure of Christ, presented herself to two 
young shepherds. She made them sit beside her on a large stone, 
and pronounced these words: ‘Say to my people that if they do not 
become converted a great famine will happen—but if they return to 
my Son with an humble and penitent heart, the rocks and stones them- 
selves will be covered with wheat.’ This is assuredly a somewhat odd 
apparition and warning; and yet the brochure of which we speak, 
hawked about and spread profusely through the country, has convinced 
some peasants. Pilgrims have gone to the mountain. What was the 
duty of the spiritual guides of these blessed populations? Why, to 
take information, to inquire into the source of the miracle, to confound 
imposture, and to establish the truth. Far from doing so, the fact is 
taken as authentic; the memory of it is sought to be perpetuated ; 
the generosity of the public is invoked, and that despite of the ener- 
getic protestation of our enlightened prelate, M. Depery, the Bishop of 
Gap.” 

We learn from the same paper that a pretended discovery of a letter 
written in gold by the hands of the Saviour near Paris itself has been 
the subject of a brochure for the edification of remote provinces. And 
in this way France is to be converted to Christianity ! 

A remarkable letter written by Sir C. Kardley from Paris, and which 
has lately been published, contains some facts and observations which 
are amply deserving of notice. He says, addressing the Evangelical 
Alliance, ‘“* I think 1 cannot do better than communicate my anxieties 
and my suggestions to your conference, persuaded that all that are 
good, and generous, and soundly Protestant in the various Churches 
will accept the communication as made to themselves, and will act upon 
it as they may think most for the honour of our Lord and the good of 
his Church. | 

“The facts may be stated in two words—reaction against Protest- 
antism in France and Popish action upon England. Persecution and 
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aggression. The most unblushing, the most universal, the most despe- 
rate persecution—a persecution in which the powers of Church and 
State are combined as for a last effort. And an aggression of which I 
am certain that neither the extent, nor the quarter from whence it 
comes, are adequately appreciated in our country. 

First, as to persecution. It would make this letter far too long to 
enter into details. One general fact is important to be noted—the 
attacks are more directed against the national Protestant Churches 
than against the Dissenters. Both are attacked ; but account for it as 
you will, the preponderance of the assault is against the Established 
Lutheran and Reformed bodies. Perhaps the reason may be, that to a 
position which gives a certain authority in the country, they now add 
an amount of zeal and piety and aggressiveness which were not the 
case with them—so much as with Dissenters—a few years ago. Be 
that as it may, it has been consistorial congregations, consistorial 
schools, consistorial operations in general which have been mainly 
assaulted, 

‘I could tell you of churches closed by force by armed men with- 
out a shadow of right. I have in view a case where a humble evange- 
list had brought over to the Gospel a large proportion of the population 
of the commune. The mayor and municipal council made over, by a 
unanimous vote, a Romanist church which had become unnecessary to 
a new evangelical community. The Government of the republic has 
deprived the municipality of its functions, and the numerous congrega- 
tion, continuing to meet as best it might, has been dissolved by force, 
reminding one of the dissolution of our Long Parliament by Cromwell’s 
soldiers. 

‘I could tell you of prosperous and frequented schools stopped on 
the plea that Protestantism is an immoral, obscene, socialist system. 
I could name instances of the colportage of the Scriptures arbitrarily 
prohibited ; the distribution not only of religious tracts but of the 
universally-cireulated almanack ‘‘ Des Bons Conseils,” entirely for- 
bidden. An order to exhume the body of a Protestant Christian was 
positively given by the Minister of State, though it has not yet been acted 
upon; the local authorities had sanctioned the interment, but the 
Government ruled, at the instance of the Church, that the cemetery was 
desecrated by the presence of a Protestant coffin. All these are 
instances of persecution in connexion with consistories. Besides these, 
you have probably heard of the newspapers threatened with suspension 
for publishing the fact of the conversion of some Roman Catholics in 
Edinburgh, Our Welsh brethren have a mission in Brittany, the old 
British language of Wales being nearly identical. The circulation of 
their Breton tracts, and a journal commenced by them, are prohibited. 
The Wesleyan ministers in Paris have received orders to give up their 
worship, but have boldly disobeyed them. 

Besides these instances, to which the deputation will be able to 
subjoin many others, there is one most important case which happened 
within the present fortnight. You may be aware that the whole 
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public instruction of France is governed by the university, an institu- 
tion founded by Napoleon on the broad principle of religious liberty. 
The university founds, or permits the establishment of primary schools 
for children under a certain age, and secondary schools, or colleges ; 
besides the faculties, as they are called, of medicine, theology, letters 
(the Litere Humaniores of Oxford), the sciences, &c. To supply 
these teaching institutions with teachers, Napoleon also founded one 

eat normal school in Paris. Into that institution a limited number 
of pupil teachers is admitted periodically by competition, after a severe 
examination; ten times the number of young men who have passed 
the colleges competing for each vacancy. The list of those who intend 
to be competitors is previously laid before the Minister of State, to 
whom is assigned, by law, the function of removing from the list of 
candidates any individual whose moral character is not satisfactory. 
About a fortnight ago, M. Fortoul, minister of worship and of public 
instruction, erased from the list every Protestant and Israelite name of 
persons intending to be professors of letters, and afterwards stated to 
the Protestant authorities that it was the determination of the Govern- 
ment to limit the candidateship of Jews and Protestants to persons in- 
tending to teach the sciences. The central Protestant consistories, the 
authorities of the established bodies, immediately met in Paris. For 
the first time since their creation the Lutheran and Reformed consistories 
met together. A deputation was sent to the minister. Without 
stating details, with which I am acquainted, I may say that the 
minister declared, ‘ Nous sommes intraitables.’ The Government was 
resolved to proceed. The consequences of such perseverance were 
modestly, but firmly, stated by Admiral Baudin on behalf of the 
Protestant confessions of France. The following day a Council of 
State was held at St. Cloud, when the President was present. A 
statesman who has lately entered the Government, and who has personal 
relations with both the Israelite and Protestant bodies, vehemently 
demanded the withdrawal of the measure. It was resolved to do so— 
for the time. Nearly all the Protestants are admitted. One, a young 
man of the highest possible character, M. Perrot, whose exclusion had 
been officially intimated to his college, has been readmitted to the 
competition, with circumstances which reflect serious blame on the 
Government, and the highest honour upon himself. This very day the 
great annual distribution of prizes of the university has taken place ; 
and, as if Providence meant to mark the more the injustice of the 
attempt which has been defeated, the person among all the young men 
of all the colleges who obtained the highest prize, and whom M. 
Fortoul was obliged officially and publicly to embrace, was M. Perrot. 

“Such are a few of the evils to which French Protestants are 
subjected ; and I beg to assure you, whatever contrary opinion may 
have been entertained by some generally well-informed persons in 
London, there are no two opinions among the leading Protestants in 
Paris. All expect days of the fiercest persecution. It is not a 
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question of established Churches or of dissenting Churches, but a ques- 
tion of life and death for the Gospel of Christ in France. 

‘* Mea res agilur paries quum proximus ardet. If the Jesuits were 
doing nothing but suppressing the truth in France, it would be a duty 
to our brethren, to ourselves, to Christ, to manifest our sympathy. 
But they are at the same time making gigantic efforts upon Engiand. 
We talk of Papal aggression; of the multiplication of Romanist 
chapels, and priests, and Jesuits, and schools ; of the perversions of 
many who have passed over to Rome, and the conversions of multitudes 
who would be more respectable if they did the same. We talk of these 
things as if they came from Rome. From Rome ecclesiastical they do 
come; but geographically they come from France. The Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith has its centre at Lyons. One-sixth, I 
am told, of the amount expended by that society for the Popish 
missions to the world is expended upon the British island. France, 
moreover, is organized from one end to the other in societies for the 
conversion of England. At the instance of the Hon. and Rev. George 
Spencer, aided by M. de Montalembert and other distinguished advo- 
cates of the Court of Rome, there is a wide-spread concert of prayer 
for the spiritual conquest of our country. Prayer, not made exclusively 
in the name of One Mediator, will not terrify us as regards its influ- 
ence on the mind of God; but as regards the human aspect of the 
question, such a combination is at once a symptom and a means of 
fanatical confidence and zeal.” 

This letter of Sir C, Eardley’s discloses exactly a state of things 
which might have been anticipated. Romanism is becoming every 
day more intolerant and more desperate in all parts of the continent of 
Europe ; and its chief efforts are directed against England, as_ the 
bulwark of Protestantism. May those efforts be utterly in vain ! 

While Romanism is thus bent on the extermination of all who deny 
its authority, a violent controversy has arisen amongst its advocates 
on the question of the classics. We mentioned the commencement of 
this controversy in our last number. 

A quarrel of the most acrimonious nature has for some time been 
going on between the ‘ Univers” and the ‘‘ Gazette de France” upon 
this subject. The ‘‘ Gazette” had in the course of the dispute fre- 
quently charged the “ Univers” with having received a written con- 
demnation of its doctrines and polemics, signed by sixty-three bishops. 
After a good deal of subterfuge, the ‘‘ Univers” was obliged to confess 
that M. l’Abbé Place, grand vicar of the Bishop of Orleans, had waited 
upon its chief editor by the desire of that prelate, and had communi- 
cated to him a declaration signed by forty-four bishops of France, 
testifying their approbation of the mandement put forth against the 
“ Univers,” 

On the other hand, the “ Univers” maintains its ground in defiance 
of the storm, encouraged by the sympathies of Cardinal Gousset and 
the Bishop of Arras, the latter of whom professes himself determined 
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to yield to nothing short of a papal rescript, which the former deems 
it worth while to deprecate The Bishop of Arras, in a letter to the 
“ Univers,” comforts its chief editor under the severe castigation he has 
received, and upholds his opinions, though, of course, in very different 
language, and in a moderated form, 

The Bishop of Gap has written a letter of rather an extraordinary 
kind, for a Christian prelate, to the Bishop of Orleans on the subject. 
The letter has been making the round of the provincial papers, and 
from its profane parody of the Creed, its authenticity was doubted. 
Its publication in the “ Univers,” and without remark, has, however, 
cleared up all doubts in this respect. It is as follows :— 

“ Monseigneur,—I believe in God, the Creator of the universe ; 
but I do not believe in the good faith of those who wish to destroy the 
‘Univers’ (the newspaper of that name). 

“T believe in Jesus Christ, who has established his Church by 
means of Christian doctors, and not by the learned men of paganism. 

“I believe in the Holy Ghost, who has spoken by the prophets, 
and not by the sybils. 

‘‘T believe in the Communion of Saints, but I do not desire to be 
of the communion of the ‘Gazette,’ the ‘ Siécle,’ the ‘ Débats,’ the 
‘ Presse,’ and the ‘ Charivari.’ 

‘T believe in the resurrection of the dead, but I much fear that of 
the Gallicans and the Parliamentarians. 

“I believe in eternal life, but I do not desire that of the Elysian 
fields, however beautiful they may be described by the pagan poets. 

“That is to say, Monseigneur, that I am for the adoption of the 
Christian authors in a just proportion, without renouncing the master- 
pieces of Rome and of Athens, with all that is contrary to good morals 
and to the Catholic faith carefully expunged. 

‘‘T have the honour, &c., 
“ TRENEE, Bishop of Gap.” 

On the other hand, the Bishop of Chartres has published a pamphlet 
with the motives of his adhesion to the late charge of the Bishop of 
Orleans respecting classical studies, and which, coming from such a 
source, may be considered as a serious blow to the ultramontane jour- 
nal, the “ Univers.” After setting forth a sort of history of classical 
studies, and the part taken therein by the Church, showing that the 
present attack is nothing less than an accusation against the whole 
Church, and a supposition that her teaching has been erroneous through 
a long series of years, the bishop says ;— 

“The question agitated, therefore, immediately concerns religion ; it 
contributes to her success and vast diffusion, or it diminishes the glory 
and extent of her victories. The indiscreet withdrawal, contrary to 
the received usages of the Church of all times, of a portion of the 
classical authors, is therefore no mere piece of inconsequential peda- 
gogism, but a larceny against the truth, and an injury to a divine pre- 
cept. .. .. L adhere, therefore, entirely to the measure taken against 

the ‘ Univers’ by the pious and learned Bishop of Orleans. . . . . 
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To this reprimand the “ Univers” replied in a strain of the deepest 
submission, upon which the bishop wrote again, expressing his willing- 
ness to overlook the past. The ‘“ Univers,” nevertheless, continued its 
controversy upon the classics; in consequence of which the Bishop of 
Chartres has addressed another letter toits editor, not directly, but through 
the ‘ Ami de la Religion,” with a request to publish it. The letter says 
the bishop had hoped the “ Univers” would refrain from meddling 
with this discussion; that it was on that condition only he consented 
to renew his relations with the journal. “TI now,” he says, ‘‘ send you 
back your paper, and you must no longer count me as your subscriber. 
Keep the rest of my subscriptions, or employ it in some good work. I 
shall also take measures that your journal no longer enters my semi- 


naries. . . + » 
In fact, it appears that the old question of Gallicanism and Ultra- 


montanism is at the bottom of this virulent and bitter controversy. 
This appears from the mandement of the Bishop of Chartres, in which 
he states his reasons for suspecting the ‘‘ Univers” to be founded not 
merely on its condemnation of the classics, but its abuse of Gallicanism. 
He traces the conduct of the French clergy during the period of the old 
revolution, when out of 132 bishops, four only were found to take an 
oath of allegiance contrary to their conscience. Such, he says, was the 
fidelity of the ‘ Church of France ;” and, from what follows, the 
hishop appears to designate by that term what is commonly known as 
the Gallican Church, and the opinions peculiar to it. For he con- 
tinues :— 

“ We respect these models, yet, what does the ‘ Univers’ call us? 
‘ Heretics ; men separated from the Church ;’ and pursues us with its 
abuse and anathemas.” And in a note he adds, ‘‘ This is the constant 
language of the ‘ Univers,’ which places us always in the same line 
with obstinate deserters of the Catholic Church. In its number of 
23rd August, 1850, it places in the same rank Arians, Protestants, 
Gallicans. Now we generally denominate heretics as our fréres séparés. 
Yet, in its number of the 8th May, 1852, the ‘ Univers’ gives vent to 
its wish ‘to be able to crush the remnant of the Gallican schism.’ This 
word Gallican is a sort of fraudulent talisman, which seems to indicate 
the existence of a Church which is infamous and abominable amongst 
us. Yet what is it simply, in fact, but the name of the Church of 
France, which has produced so many great saints and great men for 
1000 years, and which indicates the same orthodox immortal Church 
of which we are members; just as before Henry VIII. the Anglican 
Church meant the Church of England, and the German Church that of 
the different united portions of Germany. . .. .” 


Germany.—The following anecdote is told by the “Journal of 
Frankfort,” in connexion with the Emperor's journey in Hungary :— 
“His Majesty having entered the palace of the Bishop of Gran, per- 
ceived the portrait of the celebrated Cardinal Puzman. The Emperor 
exclaimed, * He also was a Jesuit; it is from the Jesuits that I princi- 
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pally expect the Catholic education of the youth of the country. That 
is why I re-established the order.’ The Primate of Gran was agreeably 
surprised at hearing these words, for he for some time wished to esta- 
blish a college of Jesuits at Tyman. He therefore requested the Empe- 
ror to permit him to bring two other Jesuits to that place. The 
Emperor replied, ‘ Two is not enough—the Jesuits must direct two or 
three schools, and they should undertake missions.’ ” 

A pastoral letter of the Prince-Bishop of Lavant, in Carinthia, an- 
nounces the establishment of a new confraternity for the conversion of 
schismatics, especially of the Sclave nations, of which 22,349,000 are 
Roman Catholics, 54,000,000 belonging to the Greek Church, 1,531,000 
Protestants, and nearly 800,000 Mahometans. Each member of the 
confraternity is to recite daily a Pater and Ave, with the invocation of 
St. Cyril and St. Methodius, and, if a priest, to say mass, if a layman, 
to confess and communicate, on March 3rd, the feast of those saints. 

The Archbishop of Friburg, in the grand duchy of Baden, has con- 
demned 140 priests to retire to convents for a given time, for having 
refused to execute certain orders given by him on the occasion of the 
death of the Grand Duke Leopold. This condemnation was, it appears, 
published in violation of some legal formalities, and the Government 
intends to proceed against the archbishop in consequence. On the 
other hand, most of the priests refuse to obey the prelate’s orders, and 
it is not known what he will do against them. 

The Supreme Ecclesiastical Council in Prussia has forbidden the 
Protestant clergy to admit Irvingites to the sacramental rites. A Pro- 
testant clergyman, consequently, refused to perform a marriage for a 
declared Irvingite there. The man applied for the interference of the 
civil court, which declared itself incompetent in matters of a purely 
clerical nature. The man has appealed to the supreme court. 

A Catholic priest named Georgio Brindisi, from Greece, who has 
been collecting, or rather begging money, for the relief of oppressed 
Catholics in that country, has been ordered to quit Berlin immediately 
by the police. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Gobat, Bishop of Jerusalem, lately preached in 
the English chapel at Berlin. 

A student of theology at Bonn lately went in a fit of religious in- 
sanity to a neighbouring wood, with hammer and nails, and, finding a 
tree in the form of a cross, actually crucified himself. He was found 
in a state of insensibility by some peasants, who, not having tools for 
drawing the nails, felled the tree, and carried him with it to the next 
village. The young man is now in the hospital at Bonn, and out of 
danger. 

The Paris “ Univers” has attacked the Prussian minister of public 
worship, M. Von Raumer, for restricting the attendance of Prussian 
students at the Jesuits’ college at Rome, and othér measures not ap- 
proved by the ultramontane clergy. wr 

It appears, in fact, that Prussia is assuming a position more consist- 
ent with its character of a leading Protestant power on the Continent. 
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It has suppressed several Jesuit seminaries lately ; and it has interfered 
on behalf of the persecuted Protestants in Italy. 

The Government of Hanover has issued an order forbidding all meet- 
ings of Anabaptists, and threatening with imprisonment any foreign 
missionary of that sect who shall attempt to preach in the Hanoverian 
territory. Some Anabaptist missionaries from Bremen have been ex- 
pelled from the principality of Waldeck. 


Grerce.—For some time past the Government of Athens have been 
much troubled by a rebellious monk, one Father Christopheros, who 
succeeded in raising whole provinces of the kingdom in revolt on the 
pretext that the Government is undermining the pure Greek church. 
It is against the arrangement recently concluded by King Otho with 
the patriarch acknowledging a modified authority in religious matters 
on his part, that the monk Christopheros has taken the field, from 
which the Government finds it so difficult to drive him. To such ex- 
tremes had he proceeded, that he issued a proclamation to the following 
effect :— 

“Whoever kills one of the king’s soldiers is a saint; whoever is 
killed himself in battle is a martyr; whoever can kill one of the king’s 
soldiers, and refrains from doing so, will go to hell; whoever takes part 
in this holy war shall keep all the booty he can lay hands on; whoever 
distinguishes himself shall receive one hundred dollars, besides military 
rank and honours.” 

It appears that the false miracles by which Christopheros pretends to 
attest his divine mission are hardly less ingenious than the military 
tactics by which he eluded or repelled, for several weeks, the forces 
sent to capture him. He has at length, however, been obliged to suc- 
cumb, for a letter from Athens, in a Vienna journal, says :— 

“The monk Christopheros has been arrested in the Maina by the 
gendarmes, and has arrived at the Pirzus on board the * Othon” 
steamer. After having been subjected to an interrogatory before the 
Juge d’Instruction and the Procurer-General, he was taken to the 
state prison. Two Mainotes, one a priest and the other a laic, agreed 
to deliver him up for ten thousand drachmas. He is to be removed to 
the fortress of Rhion, in the Gulf of Lepanto.” 

The Rev, Mr. King, an American missionary at Athens, has been 
thrown into prison by the Government of Greece on the charge of pro- 
selytizing. The Government of the United States having repeatedly 
demanded his liberation, but to no purpose, a squadron, consisting of 
two frigates and two war steamers, has been dispatched to Greece, for 


the purpose of liberating the missionary; and has arrived at its desti- 
nation. 


Itaty.—The following works have recently been condemned at 
Rome by the Inquisition and the Congregation of the Index :—“ Carta 
al Papa, e analisis del Breve 10 Junio, 1851,” by Francisco de Paula 
G, Vigil.“ Studi sull apostolica sicola Lagazia,” del Professore Vin- 
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cenzo Crisafulli. Decr. 1 Jul. 1852—* History of the Reformation of 
the Sixteenth Century,” by J. H. Merle-d’Aubigné, Decr. eod—* Del 
Papato, Studi Storici,” di Filippo de’ Boni. Decr. eod—* Diction- 
naire Universel d'Histoire et de Géographie, contenant; (1) I'Histoire 
proprement dite; (2) la Biographie Universelle; (3) la Mytholo- 
gie; (4) la Géographie ancienne et moderne,” par M. N. Bouillet, 
Paris, 1851. With the former editions. Decr. eod—‘ Il Gerofilo 
Siciliano.” ‘‘ Gironale di Religione e Sacra letteratura.” Decr. eod. 

Several persons suspected of carrying on a political correspondence 
with Paris have been arrested at Rome, in consequence of information 
received from the French police department. 

Correspondence from Rome announces the discovery of a magnificent 
bath of Oriental alabaster, by workmen enployed in repairing the water- 
courses of that city. It has been found on the Piazza of the Holy 
Apostles, in the immediate vicinity of 'Trajan’s Forum. Unfortunately, 
it has been somewhat damaged by previous workmen, who appear to 
have broken a hole through the alabaster side, in order to pass a water 
conduit through it. 

The “ Univers”’ states that the miraculous movement of the eyes of 
the picture of “‘ the Mother of Mercy” at Rimini still continues, not 
incessantly, but at frequent intervals. The eyes are turned towards 
heaven, their movement, slow and gentle, is from right to left, but from 
time to time they lower themselves; then, at intervals, the look is 
animated in an ineffable manner! 

A royal decree entrusts the Lyceum of Salerno to the Jesuits. 

An English Protestant, who kept a school at Naples, has been com- 
pelled by order of the cardinal archbishop to close his establishment, on 
the ground that he cannot be permitted publicly to teach doctrines which 
the Neapolitans believe to be bad. 

We have the following account of the circumstances in correspond- 
ence from Naples, published in the journals :— 

‘‘Mr. Hamilton is an English Protestant schoolmaster, who settled 
in Naples early in 1848, and opened a Protestant school for the instruc- 
tion of English and Swiss boys. His establishment rapidly increased, 
and, therefore, attracted the jealousy of the Neapolitan ecclesiastical 
authorities. Not being able to treat Mr. Hamilton as they had treated 
the Swiss, he became the object of indirect annoyance. The police 
visited the parents of his pupils, and endeavoured to influence such as 
had any connexion with or dependence on Government employment. 
Some were induced to withdraw their children under fear of the parent 
losing his appointment (engineer, for example) in Naples. Other 
Protestant parents, having less protection than British subjects, were 
equally intimidated; and by such means Mr. Hamilton’s establishment 
was reduced to some dozen children of purely English parents. Such 
was the state of things when Mr. Hamilton, a few days since, was called 
before the police, and told to shut up his school; that the Government 
could no longer allow a Protestant school to exist in Naples, Mr, 
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Hamilton replied, that he carried on his business of schoolmaster by 
right of treaty; that he had never offended the law, and would not 
therefore comply with the unjust demand of closing his school. Soon 
after this interview, the police suddenly entered the house of Mr, 
Hamilton, and turned out all the boys by force, some of whom, their 
parents not being in Naples, were positively in the streets, not knowing 
where to go. This unjustifiable act was immediately communicated to 
Sir W. Temple, who no doubt has taken immediate steps to protect 
Mr. Hamilton. It is a subject on which the Home Government ought 
to express their opinion, if British subjects are to be allowed to reside 
in Naples as traders or visitors.” 

The Jesuits have been publicly installed by the civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities at S. Giovanni di Verdara, in Padua. 

The Piedmontese Legislature having passed a law establishing a civil 
ceremony of marriage, formed on the French Marriage Law, the Church 
of Rome is vehemently opposing it. A protest threatening ecclesias- 
tical censures has been presented by the bishops. 

The address of the archbishops and bishops of the kingdom, to the 
Piedmontese Senate, against the Civil Marriage Bill, cannot be taken 
into consideration by the senate, not having been written in the form of 
a petition. The first signature to the document is that of Monsignor 
Franzoni, the exiled Archbishop of Turin. 

The Archbishop of Chambery and the Bishops of Aoste, Tarantaise, 
Maurienne, and Annecy followed the example of their Piedmontese 
colleagues, by publishing a declaration, in which, after proclaiming the 
Marriage Act to be unconstitutional, immoral, anti-social, and anti- 
Catholic, they declare that any Catholic in their diocese who should 
presume to marry according to a form different from that prescribed by 
the Church shall, ipso facto, incur excommunication. He will be 
deprived of the sacraments during life, and in the hour of death, unless 
he has canonically rehabilitated his marriage, or dismissed the person 
whom the Church can only regard as his concubine. Should he die 
without conforming to those prescriptions, he shall be deprived of 
Christian burial, and his children, in a canonical point of view, shall be 
considered illegitimate. 

Cardinal Antonelli has addressed a letter to the Bishop of Chambery, 
approving the protests of the Savoyan clergy, against the law on civil 
matrimony. 

Active steps are being taken against Protestant proselytism, which 
has of late made signal progress in Tuscany. 

Thousands are ready to secede from the faith of their fathers, if the 
public declaration of such a change were not attended with dangerous 
consequences, The celebrated Leopoldine laws stand in the way of 
the ultra-clerical party, who are very powerful in Tuscany, and are 
eager to crush the march of Protestant proselytism. The eyes of all 
Florence have of late been directed to the trial of the Madiais, man and 
wife, who have, after a prolonged and unjust imprisonment, been sen- 
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tenced to fifty-six and forty-five months’ imprisonment, though the 
evidence brought against them was of the most unconclusive character, 
and public opinion concurs in absolving them. 

The Court of Cassation at Florence has confirmed the sentence of the 
inferior court by which Madiai is condemned to fifty-six months, and 
his wife to forty-five months, of hard labour at the galleys, and all the 
costs of the trial, for the “ crime” of having abandoned the communion 
of the Romish Church, and, according to the literal terms of the sen- 
tence, “ following the pure Gospel” (puro Evangelo), 

The ceremony of crowning the picture of the Madonna, under the 
title of the Santissima Annunziata, took place Sept. 8, at Florence, 
amidst an immense concourse of people. 

In a tract just published, wherein a vast number of most astounding 
miracles are circumstantially related as having been worked by the 
picture in question, it is stated that the face of the Holy Virgin as it 
now appears on the wall of the chapel, was supernaturally depicted by 
a celestial hand, whilst the painter at work on the fresco was asleep, 
in the year 1252. 


ScanpinAvia.—The Danish and Norwegian Churches have, at their 
recent meetings, discussed the proposed introduction of a new Psalm 
Book. They feel disposed to vindicate their synodal rights. 

The Archbishop of Upsala is about to hold a voluntary, unofficial 
synod of the clergy of his diocese—another indication that the Swedish 
Church is awaking from its long slumber. 

A meeting of clergy and laity of the Swedish Church, at which some 
Danish clergy were also present, has been held at Helsingborg, under 
the leadership of Rector Hammar, editor of the ‘* Evangelical Churel 
Friend.” The tendencies of the movement are of a Presbyterian cha- 
racter, and in harmony with the views of the London Evangelical 
Alliance ; and it is likely to become popular. 

On the other hand, the “‘ Kirketidende,” the Danish Church Gazette, 
contains a letter from a Danish pastor, named Hass, who states that he 
has, through an English clergyman, entered into correspondence with 
the Episcopal Church respecting the conditions required for receiving 
from it episcopal ordination. ‘ I have” (he says) “ always considered 
the true apostolic ordination as a great blessing, which, if not absolutely 
necessary, were exceedingly to be desired, and most profitable, as well 
in a Church communion entirely free from connexion with the powers 
of the State, and, therefore, from the fear of worldly force and oppres- 
sion, as in the case of their union; for I conceived that it would 
mightily contribute to clear the relations between Church and State, 
where they should continue on good grounds to be united, so that the 
Church should allow the State to hold what is its own—full and un- 
limited authority over all worldly matters—and the State, on its part, 
abstain from interference (judicial or otherwise) with the Church's 
sacred things, great and small. : 

‘As, moreover, at the same time, it was likewise evident to me that 
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either Christians in this country must separate from the National 
Church, should it again become a State Church or State engine (fot the 
new would manifestly be far worse than the old), or the relations must 
be so ordered that Christianity might operate with the necessary 
freedom, unhindered by the civil law and the heathens of the land, I 
considered that, happen what might, a connexion with the greatest and 
most powerful Protestant Church communion would be of most signal 
importance, provided the bond of union might be the true ordination, 
and the ground of the union ‘ the universal Christian faith.’ 

“From hence it is evident that it was not merely for myself indivi- 
dually I desired such a connexion, but for the whole Protestant 
Lutheran Church community, which, as is well known, is in a very 
confused and miserable state. However, some one must make an 
advance towards such a union—some one must begin—nothing comes 
of this eternal talking without any practical intent. 

‘* A correspondence has accordingly been opened, and has advanced 
so far that I believe I may give the assurance that both I and every 
true Lutheran priest in this country can receive the true ordination 
from a ‘free Episcopal Church,’ without being required to give any 
promise that can clash with our convictions as Lutherans, either in 
respect of doctrine or the administration of the sacraments.” 


ASIA. 


Cryton.—The foundation-stone of the chapel of St. Thomas’s Col- 
lege, a building to be used hereafter as the cathedral of the diocese, 
was laid on Tuesday, 15th June, by the Bishop of Colombo. At five 
o'clock the Evening Service was performed, as usual, in the spacious 
school-room, which, however, was far too small to hold the congrega~ 
tion, a large number being obliged to remain in the verandah. The 
procession having reached the spot laid out for the foundation of the 
future chapel, around which were grouped the congregation which had 
attended the service at the collegiate school-room, and many more well- 
dressed natives of both sexes, the ceremony commenced. For this 
there was an appropriate service, the greater part of which was 
chanted. 

After prayer, the bishop addressed the assembled multitude. 

The following are extracts from a recent letter of the Bishop of 
Colombo to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, from a 
place called Gampola:— 

“The good spirit manifested in the erection of the little church at 
this place deserves a special record, as being the fruit chiefly of Sing- 
halese exertion. The resident magistrate, a Singhalese gentleman of 
high family, has been not less earnest and judicious than prompt in the 
execution of the good work. At Christmas the foundation was only 
just laid, and Easter has hardly passed when I am called to consecrate 
the completed structure. This has just been done, and I gladly anti- 
cipated on the occasion the small grant promised to them on the part 
of your Society by myself on a former occasion. I have still to add to 
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our debt of thankfulness, by the request for a 4to. set of books for the 
performance of Divine Service. 

“The consecration was very pleasing. The little church was quite 
full. Almost all the Europeans settled on the coffee plantations within 
ten or twelve miles, and many of the humble native Christians, were 
present. I was assisted by the Rev. W. H. Simons, the chaplain of 
the district. 

“The church of Gampola is a small but solid brick building, with 
tiled roof. With its chancel and porch, bell-turret, and pointed 
windows, in a green and woody knoll, amid such beautiful mountain 
scenery, and in the midst of a Moorish and heathen population of 
about 1500, it seems, if not to consecrate the broad and expanding 
valley which it adorns, at least to show that the Cross and its blessed 
truths are within the reach of all, and that the spiritually blind and halt 
and poor ‘ have the Gospel preached to them.’ 

“ After the completion of the service, in which the offertory, with the 
aid of your kind grant, enabled the committee to discharge all expenses 
incurred for the fittings, &c., I received from a native Christian of 
humble rank, the sealed grant and deed of gift, legally transferred to 
me, of a burial-ground for the church, which he was anxious to present 
to me on that day. Nor was the solemnity without a still more pleasing 
accompaniment in the expression of the whole body of native Chris- 
tians of humbler rank, that I would endeavour to station among them 
a catechist who might minister regularly to them, as far as a layman 
can, in their own language. Such was the substance of the memorial 
presented to me; nor am I without hope of being able to effect the 
very desirable object, by the aid of small monthly contributions in the 
neighbourhood.” 


Mauritius,—Arrangements have been made for the formation of a 
bishopric in the Mauritius, towards the foundation of which the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts has con- 
tributed 30001. 

The Belle-Isle mission, in the Mauritius, is progressing most satis- 
factorily, with one vigorous offshoot already in full work, with its 
schools at Vacoas, and a congregation of 400; and another just about 
to be established at Petite Riviére. 

The “ Port Louis Overland Commercial Gazette” gives an encou- 
raging account of missionary operations in the Mauritius. The mission 
at Bambou, which in August last year possessed a congregation of 
forty, and a school of thirty attendants, had in January this year a 
congregation of 450, and a school of forty. Another congregation has 
been assembled at Petite Riviere; and much more might be done if 
money and clergymen were supplied. What has already been ac- 
complished is mainly owing to the operation of the Mauritius Church 
Association, and the pastoral exertions of the Rev. G. de Joux, the 
Professor of Mathematics at the Royal College. 
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The “ Colonial Church Chronicle” for July contains an interesting 
paper upon the state of the Church at Seychelles, by the Rev. F. G. 
de la Fontaine, Missionary of the S.P.G.F.P. The population of 
the group is about 7000, of whom much more than 3000 are un- 
christianized. The Church, however, is making way; and in 1851 
the number of baptisms had increased to 252, from 133 in the previous 
year. It is to be hoped that these small islets, as well as other places 
in the vicinity, will be placed under the superintendence of the pro- 
posed new Bishop of Mauritius, and that his attention will be earnestly 
turned to their spiritual wants. 


AFRICA, 


It is stated that the Bishop of London has resolved to terminate 
the division at Madeira, by licensing the Rev. T. K. Brown to the 
chaplaincy at that place. 

The new Bishop of Sierra Leone has embarked for his diocese. 

The Lord Bishop of Cape ‘Town has left his diocese with a view to 
bring before the authorities in England its urgent necessities. A letter 
from the bishop to one of our principal societies will explain his 
objects :— 

‘I propose to include the erection of a see at Natal amongst the 
objects which I must endeavour to accomplish during my present 
visit to England. The claims of that rising colony to separate spiritual 
government are easily stated. It is as large as Scotland; has a 
heathen population of 151,000 souls, for whose conversion little has 
yet been done; and a rapidly increasing European population. It is 
distant a thousand miles by sea from Cape Town; and I travelled 
nearly fourteen hundred miles before I reached it by land. Hitherto 
the communication with Cape Town has been very irregular and un- 
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certain. I think that I receive replies to my letters from England 


more rapidly than from Natal. 

“Should I succeed in establishing the Zulu missions, which form 
one of the chief objects I have at present in view, it will be absolutely 
necessary that I should reside for a considerable portion of the year 
in that extreme part of the diocese. I may add that the Wesleyans 
have already three superintendents in South Africa, where we have as 
yet but one bishop; and that the Romanists have two bishops, and 
intend, I understand, to send a vicar apostolic to Natal. Trusting 
that it may please God to dispose the hearts of some of the wealthier 
members of our communion to provide the funds needful for the 
completion of this good work, I remain,” &c. 


AMERICA, 


Canapa.—The Radical party in Canada have been extremely dis- 
appointed by the refusal of the English Government to introduce a 
measure for confiscating the clergy reserves in Canada. 


Previous to the departure of the Venerable A. N. Bethune, D.D., 
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Archdeacon of York, for England, whither he has proceeded on a 
mission on behalf of the funds of ‘Trinity College, Toronto, addresses 
were presented to him from the congregation of St. Peter's Church 
Cobourg, in which he officiates, and from the pupils of the church ockteil 
at Cobourg, expressive of the deepest admiration of his services, and of 
affection for his person. The archdeacon returned feeling and in- 
structive replies. 


Newrounpianp.—The Bishop of Newfoundland is endeavouring 
to promote the erection of a diocesan seminary. 

The ‘‘ Canadian ” announces the creation of the Three Rivers dis- 
trict in the Popish diocese of Quebec into a separate diocese by a 
Papal decree. The Popish ‘province of Quebec,” therefore, now 
consists of seven dioceses,—Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, Bytown, 
Kingston, Toronto, and Red River, or the North-West diocese. 


Unirep Srates.—The new diocese of Texas, at its third annual 
convention, proceeded to the election of a bishop, when Dr. Freeman 
was unanimously elected. The bishop elect asked for time to consider 
the question of his acceptance of the office. 

The “New York Churchman ” announces the death of the Right Rev. 
Christopher Edwards Gadsden, D.D., Bishop of South Carolina. The 
event was not unexpected, the bishop having long been in a precarious 
state of health. The “‘ Churchman” adds :— 

‘‘ Bishop Gadsden was a native of Charleston, and a grandson of 
General Christopher Gadsden, a distinguished worthy of the revolution. 
He was a graduate of Yale College, and received his academic honours 
in the same class with Mr. Calhoun. He was ordained deacon 
July 25, 1807, by Bishop Moore, of New York, and priest in April, 
1810, by Bishop Madison, of Virginia. In January, 1808, he was 
elected Rector of Biggin Church, in the parish of St. John’s, Berkley, 
and resigned on the 2nd February, 1810, to enter on the duties of 
Assistant Minister of St. Philip's Church, in Charleston, to which 
office he was chosen on the 21st December, 1809. On the 17th July, 
1814, he was chosen Rector of St. Philip’s, as the successor of the 
Rev. James Dewar Simons, and continued to officiate there to the 
time of his death. In 1840, he was elected Bishop of the diocese of 
South Carolina, as the successor of the Right Rev. Nathaniel Bowen, 
D.D., and was consecrated in Trinity Church, Boston, on Sunday, 
June 21st, 1840. Bishop Gadsden was an eminent prelate of his 
Church, equally distinguished for deep learning, elegance of composi- 
tion, and fervent piety.” 

Bishop Henshaw’s death is of later date. The event occurred on 
the 2Uth ult., near Frederick, Maryland. He has just completed his 
sixtieth year, more than forty of which were faithfully spent in the 
service of the Church. He was consecrated to the Episcopate of 
Rhode Island, in 1843. The ‘* New York Churchman ” says,—‘t The 
bishop has just commenced a brief visitation of the diocese of Mary- 
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land, at the request of Bishop Whittingham, which renders this 
melancholy dispensation more severe.” 

At the convention of the diocese of Maryland, on the 26th May, 
Bishop Whittingham, on account of ill health, proposed to resign, or 
accept the services of an assistant bishop. The committee reported 
expressions of regret, and advised a long sea voyage, authorizing him 
to select some of his brother bishops to attend to his episcopal duties 
—the whole of the expenses to be paid out of the episcopal fund. The 
report was adopted. The committee, to whom the subject of the cor- 
respondence between the bishop and Dr. Johns (condemning the latter 
for preaching in a Methodist pulpit, and his persisting in so doing) 
was referred, approved strongly of the bishop’s condemnation of the 
act; but, on account of the motives of the reverend gentleman, and the 
same thing having been done before, advised that no ecclesiastical 
proceedings be had in the case. 

It is alleged that among the Jews in the United States—supposed to 
amount to nearly 100,000—there are hundreds who believe that Jesus 
is the Messiah, but do not possess the moral courage to avow their 
conviction. 

A general conference of the ‘ Latter-day Saints” was held at the 
dedication of the New Tabernacle, Great Salt Lake City, in April last, 
Brigham Young presiding. The report of the proceedings states, that 
“ Brigham Young was sustained, by the unanimous vote of the con- 
ference, as the president, prophet, seer, and revelator of the Church of 
Latter-day Saints in all the earth; and Heber C. Kimball, and William 
Richards, as his councillors.” The receipts of “the Church,” from 
‘*the commencement of tithing,” in the valley, in 1848, have been 
390,260 dollars. Ninety-three brethren volunteered to go with horses 
and wagons and meet the saints who were walking over the prairie. 
Missionaries were appointed to Italy, Calcutta, and other foreign 
countries. Edward Hunter was ordained “ presiding bishop of the 
whole Church,” with five assistant bishops. A few were “ disfellow- 
shipped,” and sixty-seven ordained priests. The conference issued 
their seventh “general epistle to the saints throughout the earth,” 
which, after a flourishing account of their temporal prosperity, concludes 
with general exhortations. 


AUSTRALASIA, 


Potynesta.—A marvellous escape from murder of the Bishops of 
New Zealand and of Newcastle was mentioned lately at the meet- 
ing of the S.P.G.F.P.:—“ The two prelates were on a visit to 
one of the Polynesian islands, when they were set upon by the natives, 
and, becoming separated, were in the greatest possible danger. They 
and their crews were surrounded by natives, who were full of ferocity, 
but were eventually subdued by moral resolution rather than by phy- 
sical strength. The Bishop of Newcastle had stated that he had never 
experienced, during the course of his life, two hours of such extreme 
mental agony.” 
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New ZEALAND.—At a meeting held in the diocese of New Zealand, 
and presided over by the bishop, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted :— 

That it is extremely desirable that some form of constitution for the 
government of the branch of the Church of England in New Zealand 
should be established with as little delay as possible. 

That all adult members of the Church of England resident in the dis- 
trict be invited to enrol themselves as such, and agree to pay a sub- 
scription of 3s. per quarter for Church purposes. 

That the adult members of the Church of England so enrolling 
their names, shall annually appoint a committee from their own 
members, to determine to what specific purposes connected with 
the Church, and in what proportions the funds they subscribe shall 
be applied. 

That such committee shall be authorized to receive subscriptions for 
Church purposes from any persons wishing to subscribe, either generally 
for Church purposes, or for some specific object connected with the 
welfare of the Church of England 

That a committee shall be appointed by such enrolled members of the 
Church of England to prepare petitions to both Houses of Parliament, 
praying that any laws which may be deemed necessary or proper for the 
purpose of enrolling the members of the Church of England to manage 
their own internal affairs in the New Zealand islands, may be enacted 
by Parliament. 


TasMANIA.—It appears from the “ Tasmania Church Chronicle,” 
that through the mutual good will and forbearance of the bishop and 
clergy, the controversy which recently agitated that diocese is in a fair 
way to be adjusted. 

The “ Tasmanian Church Chronicle” reports a meeting of the clergy 
of that diocese, under the presidency of the bishop, convened in 
consequence of the minute of the Australian bishops. The circular calling 
the meeting enclosed the following extract from a letter by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury :— 

** Lambeth, 4th July, 1851. 

“With respect to the matter of greater doubt and difficulty, the 
inconvenience is apparent of the uncertain jurisdiction of the bishops, 
and the consequent imperfection of discipline, in your remote pro- 
vinces. For the present the Queen’s supremacy must be assumed 
as unquestionable; and no doubt it prevents the issuing of the 
synodical mandate, or even the assembling of any synod which should 
claim authority. 2 

“Whenever the subject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the colonies 
has been mooted here, the absence of any specific scheme or proposal on 
the part of the colonial bishops has been urged as a reason for post- 
poning the consideration ; and it certainly would not be competent for 
the authorities here to propose such enactments as might remedy the 
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evils under which you labour, without a suggestion from you of the 
means of their removal. It appears to me that such a scheme as might 
be drawn up on the spot, with especial view to the inconveniences 
which you experience in the practical enforcement of discipline, should 
be prepared and sent to this country. 

“The subject would then be considered by the colonial secretary 
and the ecclesiastical officers of the Crown, and such legislation might 
follow as would place you in a better condition for the right 
administration of Church discipline.—I remain, &c. 

«J. B. Canruar.” 

The meeting was attended by thirty-five clergymen, assembled from 
all parts of the island, some had travelled 150 miles to be present. 
The bishop having opened the meeting with prayer, and an address, it 
was proposed to adjourn till after the Sydney meeting, but, on the 
motion being put, there were only four supporters, and it was con- 
sequently lost. The bishop then called the attention of the meeting to 
the question—how might the opinion of the laity, upon the matter 
thus decided by the clergy, be best obtained ? 

His lordship adverted to various difficulties of detail that would arise, 
such as (in the event of a conference being called) the qualifications of 
the persons who should elect delegates to it, &c. ; but stated that upon 
one point his own mind was clear—that the clergy, thus solemnly met 
together, were bound to show to the communicants of the Church, that 
they considered them as pre-eminently the laity. After a discussion, 
in which several speakers expressed their hearty acceptance of this 
opinion, and various methods were suggested for collecting the senti- 
ments of the laity, it was proposed and carried, with no dissentients,— 
“ That a committee, consisting of the Ven. the Archdeacon of Hobart 
Town, with the clergy resident within the district of Hobart, be 
appointed for the purpose of considering by what plan the opinions of 
the lay communicants of the Church may be best obtained upon the 
matters brought before the clergy to-day ; the said committee to invite 
suggestions upon the subject, and to report to the bishop.” 

A diocesan board of missions has been instituted in Hobart Town for 
the diocese of Tasmania, in connexion with the general Australasian 
board. 


Sypngy.—Synodal Action.—The Bishop of Sydney convened the 
clergy of his diocese at Sydney on the 14th of April last, to consider 
the declaration agreed to at the meeting of the metropolitan and suf- 
fragan bishops of the province of Australasia, held at Sydney in 1850, 
asserting the necessity of provincial and diocesan synods, and provin- 
cial and diocesan conventions of the laity to be held simultaneously 
with the synods, for the settlement of many questions of great import- 
ance to the well-being of the Church in the province. Twenty-nine of 
the clergy appeared in person, and twenty by proxy, in accordance 
with an arrangement made by the bishop for the convenience of the 
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clergy. After a luminous address from the bishop on the various ques- 
tions involved in the synodal action of the Church, the following reso- 
lution was carried by a majority of 30 to 19:— 

“The clergy of the diocese of Sydney having given their best con- 
sideration to the important question proposed to them by their diocesan 
recommend that, in any constitution adopted for the better regulation 
of the affairs of the Church, the clergy, and the representatives of the 
laity should meet and deliberate together, reserving to each order the 
right of discussing any question that may come before them, and that 
the concurrence of both orders should be necessary to give validity to 
any act.” 

A petition to the Queen was also adopted by a majority of 35 to 8, 
which is as follows :— 

“To Her Most Gracious Majesty Victoria, by the Grace of God of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, De- 
fender of the Faith, 

‘‘The humble petition of the undersigned, the Bishop of Sydney, 
clergy, and lay members of the Church of England within the diocese 
aforesaid, 

‘‘Showeth,—That the ecclesiastical laws of England, not being 
wholly applicable to the Church of England in this diocese, your 
petitioners labour under several grave disadvantages. 

‘That in consequence of the present position of your petitioners in 
this respect, it is found impossible that proper discipline should be 
exercised over the clergy and laity, without the appearance of harsh 
and arbitrary power on the part of the bishop of the diocese. 

“That, besides this serious disadvantage, the Church is much im- 
peded in her legitimate efforts to extend the faith of Christ, and the 
means of grace, in this extensive diocese, in proportion to the rapidly 
increasing population of the country. 

“That in the opinion of your Majesty’s petitioners it would tend 
for the honour of Almighty God, the good and quiet of his Church, 
and the better government thereof, that there should be synods of the 
bishop and clergy periodically assembled within this diocese ; and also 
that the laity, acting by representatives duly elected by the congrega- 
tions of the several churches, should meet in conventions in connexion 
with the synod of the bishops and clergy ; and that the bishop, clergy, 
and laity, being thus assembled, should be qualified and authorized to 
debate and consult, under proper regulations, for the better ordering of 
the affairs of the United Church of England and Ireland within this 
diocese ; and to frame and enact proper rules, regulations, and canons, 
not being contrary to any law of Church or State, for the due ordering 
of the affairs of the said Church, maintaining nevertheless as heretofore 
its integral union and connexion with the Established Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland. 

“That doubts are entertained whether the supremacy of your 
Majesty, as under God the only governor of this realm in all spiritual 
and ecclesiastical things or causes, having been expressly admitted by 
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all bishops and clergy when consecrated or ordained to their respective 
offices in the ministry, may not prohibit their assembling, as is desired, 
in a diocesan synod. 

“That the practice of assembling conventions of laymen, elected in 
the manner herein proposed, to take part in the management of eccle- 
siastical affairs, has not been heretofore recognized, or appointed by 
law, or any known custom of the Church of England. 

“That your petitioners therefore submit with deference to your 
Majesty's royal consideration the expediency of removing the obstacles 
which at this time appear to oppose the execution of the design which 
they have presumed to lay before your Majesty, of better providing for 
the security, and for the more extended usefulness of that -Church 
which, during many centuries, has flourished under the auspices of 
your Majesty's royal predecessors. 

‘‘And your Majesty’s humble petitioners, as in duty bound, will 
ever pray.” 

It is stated that the Bishop of Sydney is on his way to England in 
prosecution of the measures taken for the establishment of synodal 
action in the Australian province. 

An Australian paper mentions that the Bishop of Sydney preached 
lately at the township of Sofala, in aid of the erection of a Church 
there, and that many of the miners attended, several making offerings 
in the shape of small nuggets of gold. 


Apvetatpe.—On the feast of the Epiphany, the 6th of January last, 
and the two following days, the Bishop of Adelaide held a “ synod or 
convention,” or, as it is also called in the documents, ‘a conference” 
of the bishop, clergy, and laity of his diocese. There were present on 
the occasion sixteen representatives of the diocesan clergy, and eighteen 
lay-deputies, elected by their respective parishes. In the opening 
address the bishop made some interesting observations on the revival of 
the synodal functions of the Church in England, and on the relation of 
the colonial dioceses to the mother Church :— 

The following are the principal resolutions adopted by the Con- 
vention :-— 

“‘ Whereas the Church of England in South Australia receives no 
aid from the local governments by grants of land or money; but is 
dependent solely on the voluntary contribution of its members for the 
support of its ministry; the maintenance of missions to the aborigines 
and other heathen; and for building of churches, parsonages, and 
schools, in which its doctrine and discipline may be taught. And 
whereas for the edification of its members, and ‘ provoking to love’ 
and the above-mentioned ‘ good works,’ it is desirable that they should 
be brought into closer fellowship by parochial organization, and ‘the 
assembling of themselves together’ periodically— we, the bishop, 
clergy, and laity in conference assembled, have agreed to recommend 
oa following plans and suggestions to the several congregations of this 
coiony. 
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‘And whereas this Diocesan Church is part and parcel of the 
united Church of England and Ireland, by law established in the 
United Kingdom ; and therefore subject to the general ecclesiastical 
laws enforcing the supremacy of the Crown, the use of the Book of 
Common Prayer, the authorized version of the Holy Scriptures, and 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles :—We, the bishop, clergy, and 
laity being under the obligations thus implied, and being earnestly 
desirous to maintain inviolate that unity and fellowship in the Church 
of our fathers, do declare that we hold it to be incompetent for any 
diocesan assembly, or synod of the clergy, or convention of lay repre- 
sentatives, held in pursuance of these recommendations, to ‘ treat, 
debate, consider, consult, or agree upon,’ any alteration in those 
formularies and principles, except it be initiated by the direct authority 
of the Crown, or in virtue of license from the Crown obtained in that 
behalf. 

“Under this limitation, with the view of promoting the closer 
fellowship as well as efficiency of this Diocesan Church, we have 
resolved to recommend that an assembly consisting of the bishop, 
chapter of clergy, and convention of lay representatives be convened 
periodically, composed as is hereinafter specified, and to be called the 
‘diocesan assembly.’ 

“1. Diocesan Assembly.—This assembly is constituted when the 
convention and chapter of clergy meet together and are presided over 
by the bishop. 

“II. Chapter of Clergy.—The chapter of clergy consists of every 
duly licensed officiating minister, presbyters alone having the right of 
voting. 

‘III, Convention of Laity.—The convention shall consist of lay 
representatives (being communicants) for all the congregations, in the 
following proportion :—for a congregation of 100 souls, one repre- 
sentative; 100 and under 200, two representatives; and so on in 
proportion, to be elected annually in the month of October by the 
registered lay members of each congregation contributing to its seat- 
rent or the pastoral-aid fund, and attending from time to time on the 
worship of the Church. 

“Instruction.—Under the present circumstances of the Church in 
this diocese, we are of opinion that persons who communicate three 
times in the year are eligible to be elected lay representatives. 

“IV. Election of Representatives.—A meeting of adult male regis- 
tered lay members qualified to vote according to Class III. shall be 
called for the purpose of electing representatives, by the minister, or in 
his absence or default by the wardens, by a notice posted on the 
church doors at least seven clear days previous to the day of meeting. 
Each adult shall have a vote for each sitting, provided that no person 
shall have more than six votes. No person shall vote in respect of any 
sitting the rent of which shall be then due and unpaid. The votes 
shall be in writing, to be openly declared, personal attendance not 
being necessary. In the event of any person elected as representative 
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declining, or being unable to act, the next highest on the list shall be de- 
clared duly elected. In the event of an equality of votes, the chairman 
shall have a casting vote. A return of the representatives elected shall be 
made by the chairman, who shall be the minister, or in his absence 
such person as the meeting may elect, to the bishop of the diocese 
within fourteen days. The presence of at least five members of the 
congregation, besides the chairman, shall be necessary to constitute a 
meeting for the election of representatives. The wardens, if in attend- 
ance, shall act as scrutineers. 

“V. Meeting of Assembly.—The diocesan assembly shall be con- 
vened annually by the bishop in the month of December, on which 
oceasion Divine Service shall be held, and a pastoral letter from the 
bishop containing a report of the general state of the Church in this 
diocese—the progress of religion and education—and of the means of 
public worship, will be received. Extraordinary meetings may be con- 
vened by the bishop, when he sees fit, or upon a requisition by seven 
of the clergy who have been at least five years in priests’ orders, or of 
ten representatives. 

“VI. Mode of Deliberation.—It shall be lawful for the chapter of 
clergy and convention to deliberate apart, or in conference (by mutual 
agreement) with each other, or with the bishop. 

‘VII. Mode of Voting.—The assent or dissent of the chapter of 
clergy and convention shall be determined by the majority of open 
votes in each order respectively. No resolution shall be passed, unless 
one-third of each order shall be present. 

“ VIII, No rule shall be binding on the members of the Church in 
this diocese, which shall not have received the concurrent assent of the 
bishop, the chapter of clergy, and the convention in the diocesan 
assembly. 

“1X. Commitiees.—The diocesan assembly shall, at every annual 
meeting, appoint a standing committee for the ensuing year, consisting 
of seven clerical and fourteen lay members, the bishop of the diocese to 
be the president. Two clerical and four lay members shall form a quo- 
rum. This committee shall elect its finance and other sub-committees, 
and transact the business assigned to it by the diocesan assembly during 
its recess, subject to such rules and regulations as may be adopted by 
that assembly. 

‘*X. Finance.—The establishment of five separate and distinct funds 
is recommended, viz. :—a pastoral-aid fund, which we consider to be 
of primary importance, an endowment fund, a church-building fund, an 
educational fund, and a mission fund to the aborigines and heathen. 
These funds shall be placed under the control and be subject to the 
regulation of the diocesan assembly, and be administered by its finance 
committee,” 














